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ABSTRACT ■ 

This study was conducted to identify outcomes and to, 
produce information to support them for vocational education selected 
from the myriad ,of outcomes ascribed to it by various publics. From a 
list of 252. outcome questions, the "project s-taff, selected personnel 
from the National Center for Research in Vocational Education,, afid . 
vocational educators identified 18 outcomes on the basis of their 
historic importance, contribution to individuals', contribution to the 
improvement of ' social relations, cpntribution to the production, 
development and management of material wealth,* and likely importance 
in the .future. Then, six experts in the fields of history,, 
philosophy, psychology, sociology, economics >V and futurism wrote ^ 
papers that supported or rejected, each of the\18 outcomes. On the 
basis of evidence presented in the papers^the) following outcomes are 
supported for vocational education: upgradfed^OccupatipnaL 
competencies, acquisition of useful occupational skills, retrained 
workers, development of saf e *work habits, and satisf actoriness to 
employers. The following outcomes are not strongly supported: 
increased job satisfaction, increased potential for entrepreneurship* 
increased awareness of need^for basic academic skills, and placement 
in jobs related to training. Finally, these outcomes* are not 
supported at all by- the papers: enhanced leadership capabilities, 
positive work attitudes, motivation for achievement, trained workers 
for labor market needs, improved Quality .of work, enhanced ( job 
advancement, increased productivity, reduced dropout .rate, and 
increased earnings. The" study has implications for federal and state 
legislation concerning outcomes for vocational education programs. * 
(KC)- . 7 . ' 
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EQREWORD 

Increasingly /vocational, educators have b^en asked to serve 
diverse clientele with a multiplicity of progr#ns j.n complex and 
diverse settings. The outcomes expected of these efforts have 
been -sfs^varied and numerous as the imagination^allows . 

; . * 

Throughout the history "of vocational education, attention 
especially in the early years, has been focused on g6als t and ex- 
pected outcomes. Perhaps in recent ye^ars, when our programs have 
beert Confronted with the 1 new challenges of rapid technological 
advancements and rapi<3 increases in enrollments, we have 
neglected to focus sufficient inquiry on outcomes.. 

Selected Evidence Supporting or Rejecting Eighteen Outcomes 
fpr Vocational Education provides the vocational education com- ^ 
rriunity with information essential to identifying outcomes, but 
there' is no intent to indicate that this should be the only «• 
input. • Failure to consider additional information would most 
likely result in inappropriate identification of outcomes. 

' The •findings from, this study -should be useful to research- 
ers, evaluators, and vocational education program directors' 
engaged in identifying and seLecting outcomes for vocational ^ 
education or investigating^ the foundations of vocational 
education. * . 
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•EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Sturdy Objectives ° .< 

. A multitude of outcomes for vocational education have *5een 
identified in the literature cine! by varioys publics. The goal -of 
this study was to produce information that could be used in 
determining the support for ^elected outcomes expected of voca- 
tional- education. The objectives of the study were-*- 

o ' t To identify outcomes/ for vocational education 

appropriate 'for — \ . - , * 



, — secondary programs including selected special 
- needs gr.dujps*, » ' 

--post^econdary programs, incl'udinq .selected 
% special needs' groups ; . and 

to develop a' rationale an6 specif ications ^supporting 
each of the outcomes identified in the pre.ceding 
objective. ^ • 



Study Procedures 



>ns^ s bi^e 



Frolm a listaof 252 outcome questions' ^b-he pro'ject staff, 
selected National Center personnel, and selected vocational edu- 
cators outside the National Center identified eighteen outcomes 
on the basis of their (1) historic importance; (2) contribu- 
tion to the unique attributes of the individual; (3) contribu- 
tion to the improvement ' of social relationships -among indivi- 
duals; (4) contribution to the production , ^development , and 
management of material wealth for^the t individual/ - business*/ 
industry/ or country; and (5) likely importance in the future. 

V . . . 

Six individuals selected for their expertise in the fields 
of history, 'phi'lo^ophy, psychology, soqiology, economics, and 
futurism were ^-commissioned to write papers that presented the 
* fundamental truths, thepries, concepts,, and major findings that 
could be used to support or reject each of the eighteen outcomes. 
The commissioned papers were reviewed by selected National Center 
staff and, a small grpup of "invited participants^ in a working, 
conference wfth the "author £ of the papers. ~ F 4 / 



Study Limitations 

* This studyof outcomes .for vocational education was a 
limited effort -concerning an exceedingly complex problem.* The 
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readetr is advised to interpret the conclusions in light of the 
following limitations .Of the study. 

/. * : . . 

o The evidence presented in the papers represents x 
/ only o'ne set of inputs needed to identify outcomes 
expected of vocational education* ¥ 

, o The information presented in the papers represents 
the perspective of the individual authors, Qt^her 
perspectives should be considered when identifying 
outcomes. , ^ 

o The goals for vocatibrial education, are'diverse, 
• ^complex, and varied among program *areas. No attempt 

was made in this study to rink'' the multitude of goals 
' * ..with outcomes. , 

o The degree to which the attainment of ,an outcome* 
ebuld be measured was not a consideration "in 
• determining- the appropriateness of outcomes to be. 

includec 1 in' this study. > ' 

» o Some authors did not present evidence for each of 
, tl% eighteen outcomes, t j . 

'o The *>£'udy considered a limited number of outcomes 

Individuals' or specific groups, mky prefer .to include 
other outcomes. { — 



A *' Support £oj>-tlr\e Outcomes 

V , ; — • ; * ■ i 

On the basis of ^ip^formation presented in'.the six commis- 
sioned papers th^proj^rt staff determined .whether the evidence 
supported or^ejected the eighteen outcomes.. The reader is re- 

* Winded tha;t. additional information must be considered in identi- 
f yitxg -^outcomes for • specif ic • programs operating in varying con- 

, texts. - . " . 

* ♦ . *'* 

On the basis of 'evidence presented in the papers, the 

fo llowing 'outcomes are supported for vocational education at the/ 

, secondary and postsecondary levels . 



o Upgraded .occupational competencies 
o Acquisition of 'useful ogcupational skills'* 
0 Retrained workers ■ 



On the basis of' evidence presented in the papers, the 
following oujtcome is supported when measured at the cbnclusion 
of the individual's vocational education ^program . 
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1 • ■ o Development of safe ,work habits and techniques 

On the basis, of evidence presented in the papers, the 
followi ng outcome i,s supported for secondary and postsecondary 
vocati onal education when measured within six months after 
program completion and when vocational education completers are 
' not compared wit|v other workers ♦ * J ,' 

„ o Sati sfactonness to employers 

On the basis of evidence presented in the papers, the' 
' following outcomes are not strongly supported for vocational 
education 'at the secondary and postsecondary levels- ♦ 

o Increased job satisfaction ; 

o -Increased potential for entrepreneurship 

"o Increased awareness of need for basic academic skills 

o Placement* in job related to training 

^ On thebasisof evidence .presented in the papers, the 
following outcomes are not supported -for vocational education at » 
the secondary and postsecondary t levels . 

o Enhanced leadership capabilities ^ 
o Positive atti tude ^toward work 

q Motivation for educational^ and occ.u pactional achievement 
o Trainee! workers for labor malrk.ei^jieeds 
o* Improved quality of work 
o> enhanced job advancement 
* - ,o Cfntreased productivity ' 

o ~ Reduced dropout rate - * . 

o Increased earnings 

Given the limited acceptable evidence presented in the x 
papers/ it was considered inappropriate to make judgments on the ^ 
relevance of the eighteen outcomes for special needs groups ♦ 

t. 

Implications . ' 

Implicatiffcgs for vocational education policymakers and 
decision .makers at the federal, state, and local levels were 
formulated on the basis of ->the evidence presented in this report,' 
The "implications are -as follows: 

o Federal and state legislators should identify a minimum 
* number of outcomes to be expected of vocational educa- 
tion. < It, is unreasonable to hold any program accountable 
for a multitude of outcomes. 

o Outcomes identified for a program should -complement each 1 
other. In the past the accomplishment of beritarin out- 
"comes resulted -in less accomplishment of other outcomes. 
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State and local agencies should have flexibility in 
selectino outcomes .NJ'olicymakers r ^d decision makers at 
the state and'' local levels are in a better position ..to 
select outcomes congruent v;ith the specific situations in 
which -tfheir program operate. , 



Local yocatibnnl educatoraVJLn. cooperation with 
selected individual/ should identify the goals 
proarams and specify a .limited set of outcomes.* A 
vocational education program can not 'do all things 
all people . 



other 
of their 



for 



Policymakers and decision makers at all, levels need to 
give careful study a nd\qonside ration to the problem of 
identifying outcomes ^aseH^stsri^iy^ on traditional accept- 
ance or on their assumed relevance to the latest politi- 
cal initiatives. Each vocational education program is - 
unique in' structure "Xnd in setting.. The .outcomes expec- 
ted of a* vocational education program should reflect its 
uniqueness . 

Policymakers and decision makers at the federal and state- 
levels should designate funds 'for inqairy concei \ing the 
development of a contemporary rationale- f or^vocatibnal 
education to^serve as a basis for identifying program 
goals and outcomes. ' ■ - 
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EVIDENCE SUPPORTING SEJfcfeCTEP ^ - - 

OUTCOMES FOR VOCATIONAL /ED UCATION 

■ ■ ! 7 ~~ \ 

In this chapter the procedure^ used in" conducting the 
study are described and a summary of the evidence supporting or 
rejecting eighteen outcomes for vocational education is pre- 
sented . 

k NEED FOR THE STUDY 

x / 
In reviewing -the literature and in communicating with*the 

various publics concerned with vocational education, one can 
identify a multitude of outcomes expected of vocational -educa- 
tion. - Farley (1979) identified 25 2 questions, posed by various' 
individuals or groups, on the\ expected outcomes for vocational 
education- It is impossible for an^ individual, at 'any' level of 
responsibility, to incorporate in any logical or rational way 
that many expectations into e\ jgivej* program. • . 

JEolicymakers anri-Throis^o^ ar.6 beccrnigg increasingly 

aware that vocational education is made lip of a broad range* of 
programs. These' programs operate in diverse and cpmplex settings 
frequently with multiple outcome expectations'. For policymakers 
and decision makers concerned with overall policy for vocational 
education, additional concern is raised by the diversity of ' 
expectations among the program areas in vocational education. ^ 
Th.is diversity increases the difficulty of ensuring that policies 
and decisions are equitable for all concerned. ^ 

The identification of outcomes expected of vocational 
education should involve many considerations, including go^l 
derivation and. selection, contextual specification of the socio- 
economic setting, identification of client characteristics and 
expectations, and labor market needs. In addition, careful con- 
sideration should be given'to the extent to Which, the expected 
outcomes can be supported by fundamental truths, theories, 
concepts, and major findings from fields such as sociology, psy- 
chology, history, futurism, economics,: and philosophy. ^ Such 
evidence should provide a strong basis for the identification of 
appropriate outcomes to be expected of vocational education. 

STUDY OBJECTIVES 

The overall goal of this study was to produce information . 
that can be used in supporting or rejecting the appropriateness 



of selected outages expected of -vocational education. The 
objectives of the study *were~- 

1. to identify outcomes for vocational education 
appropriate for — 

a. secondary' programs , including selected special 
needs groups, 

b. postsecondary programs, Including selected special 
needs g~roups; and m • 

2/* to develop a rationale r and spe'olf ications supporting 
each of the outcomes identified ' in the preceding 
objective . 

PROCEDURES . * : 

' 

Discussed in this, section are definitions, the procedures, 
used to identify the outcomes, *the procedures u^sed to commission 
-the papers, and ^he details <>f the working conference; limita- 
tions of the study are also/discussed . 

" ) ' ' ' ' 

Definitions^ 



Outcomes as defined by Darcy (1979) are "the, consequences of 
vocational pr ograms ; 11 * these may be "intended or unintended, 1 
positive or negative, * short-term or long-term, economic or * 
ponecpnomic, direct or indirect"" (p. 11)* A goal is the object 
♦toward which the vocational education program is directed or <? 
toward which individuals in the program direct their ^ctions and 
efforts. In many instances the relationship of certain outcomes 
t^> goals will be obvious; in other instances the relationship 
will not be clear. The goals *for vocational education vary 
greatly from one situation to another and pap be highly diverse 
within a given program area in one school building* 

< \ 
Idgntif rcation of. Outcomes 

An early/ and important task for the ^project staff was to 
identify a limited number of outcomes expected of vocational 
education. It was thought that about twenty outcomes would be 
all that the project staff and the authors of the papers could 
consider thoroughly. Work done earlier a't the National Center 
(Farley 1979) l}<ad resulted in^the identification of 25£ outcome 



questions. 1 The project^ sCaff determined the importance of 
each of the 25 2, outcome questions according to the following 
criteria: 

1. Historic — Was the outcane important in the past? 

2. Individualism — Is the outcome important in contributing 
to the unique attributes of the. individual?, 

• 3* Societal-— Is the outcome important in contributing to 
the improvement of .social relationships among human* 
being's? * ~ 

' 4. Economic— Is tfre # outcome important in contributing to 

-the 'production, development, and management of material 
•wealth for the ind ividual , business/industry , or 
country? . 



if The National' .Center has conducted a number, of studies con- 
cerning outcomes fo,r vocational education. An extensive review 
<^f the, relevant literature is contained in docunjents reporting 

these studies. The reader is encouraged to review the J& 11 owing : 

•% , • 

o McKinney, F.L.; Gray, K.E.; and Abram, M. Interpreting Out - 
come Measures in Vbcational Education: A Final RepcSrt . . 
Columbus: The national Center ^f6r Research 1 * in Vocational 
Education, The phio State University, 197B.* 

o Darcy, R.L. Some K^y Outcomes of Vocational Education :' A 

Report on- Evaluation Criteria, Standards and Procedures 
Columbus-: 1 The National Center for Research in Vocational 
\ Education, The Ohio State University, 1980. ■ ■ 

o Bollard/ K.A. Vocational Education Outcomes: An Evaluative 
Bibliography of Empirical Studies . Columbus:* The Nation- 
al Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, 19 79/ 

to Darcy, R. L. Vocational Education Outcomes: Perspective for 
Evaluation . Columbus : The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1979. 

o Farley, J. Vocational Education Outcomes: A Thesaurus of 
Outcome Questions . Columbus: The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 
19 79.- " . 

o Taylor, CM.; Darcy, R.L. ; and Bolland, K.A. Vocational 
* Education Outcomes: Annotated Bibliography of Related 
Literature . Columbus : The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1979. 



5* Fut uristic— Will the outcome be important in light 
of -projected c trends and developments. 

By giving each outcome question a high, medium, or low rating for 
each of the above criteria,, the provject sta'ff identified thirty-* 
one outcome questions as most appropriate for consideration in, 
the study* , * 

For" eacli of the thirty-orve outcome questions, the project 
staff developed an explanatory statement, and examples of outcome 
attainment, and they identified the appropriateness of the out- 
comes for secondary and postsecondary groups, including selected 
special needs populations* The wording of the out'eome questions 
was also changed to state expected outcomes ♦ 

The thirty-one outcomes, including tbe explanatory material, 
were shared with other National Center staff and nine selected 
vocational educators who were not staff members at the National 
Gender. These respondents were asked to judge the importance *bf 
.the thirty-one outcomes according to the jprfeviously stated cri- t 
teria: historic, individualism, societal, economic, and futur- 
istic. From" this rating of the outcomes eighteen were selected 
for consideration in the study. A complete explanation, of the 
outcomes is provided in Appendix B* 

Some of the outcomes are societal in nature, some are 
institutional, and some are irfdividual * "attempt was made ' to 
limit the number of outcomes that were societal,, institutional, 
or individual in nature* The following listing of the outcomes 
is random and does not indicate any ranking of importance or 
significance of v one outcome in comparison to another outcome.' 

' *** * 

o Increased awareness of need for basic'* academic skills 

o Satisfactoriness to employers 

o Trained workers for labor market needs 

r f ' ... 

o Motivati/on for educational and occupational achievement 

/ . . . 

o Placement in a job related to training 

o . Acquisition of useful 'occupational skills - 
'o.* Positive attitude tov/ard work ' * 
o Increased productivity 



o Development "safe work habits and techniques 

o Increased earnings • 

o Enhanced leadership capabilities 

q Upcrraded occupational competencies 

o Increased potential for entrepreneurship 

o Enhanced job advancemont • 

<\ Increased' job satisfaction \ 

o Improved quality of work 

o Retrained workers 

o Reduced dropout' rate «• 



Commissioned Papers 



from 



The major purpose of the papers was to provide evidence f 
"substantive fields that supports or re jects * the ' appropriatenes, 
of .each of the eiqhteen outcomes. Six individuals were selected 
h^ifche Rational Center staff to write the papers. The substan- 
tive fields selected welre history, philosophy/ psychology* soci- 
fc oloay, economics, and futfUrism. The authors were asked to pre- . 
sent, the fundamental truths, theories, concepts, and major find- 
ings that can be used to "support or, /reject each of the outcomes. 
On f the basis of the evidence supporting or rejecting the out- 
cores, the authors were askecT to show the linkage of the evidence 
to^each of the outcomes, including a rationale that upholds the 
use of the evidence to suppbrt or reject the outcomes. .The fol- 
lowing authors were selected for their expertise in the substan- 
tive field as well as their knowledge of .vocational education 
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Working Conference 



The work^i% t cohf erence provided an opportunity for invited 
participants to critique the papers and to interact with the 
authors. * The objectives of the working conference were a^ 
follows : 

1*. To critique the papers on evidence supporting or 

rejecting .specified outcqgies of vocational education, 

<> 

2. To identify major evidence either supporting, err* 
rejecting each of ttie eighteen outcomes, and 

* 3. To specify those outcomes most appropriate for 
vocational education. . 1 ' «. 

The .conference was held August 19' and 20j 198'2 at the 
National Center. , Where possible, the papers were distributed to 
the participants prior to the conference* At -the 'conference, • 
buzz groups, questiQn and answer s.essions, and work groups were 
used to promote group interaction and to ensure that each 
individual had an opportunity to provide input. A copy of the 
working conference agenda and a list of the participants is 
provided in Appendix A.- • ■ 

N .The invited participants and selected National Center staff 
had an opportunity to raise -questions about each author's paper. . 
These questions and the author's responses aire included in Part 
II of this report. In addition, the invited participants were 
asked to submit written critiques of the papers. These critiques 
were shared with the six authors for consideration in the 
revisions they made in their papers. 
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Limitations 



The reader is captioned that , the tevidence presented in -this 
report represents only one , set of input needed by thos'e who are 
enqaaed in making decisions* and policy resulting - in "th^jf identi- 
fication of outcomes expected of vocational education. This 
caveat in no way Minimizes the significance .or power of the evi- 
dence presented in \ tfhis report; it merely serves to remind us as 
vocational educates that there^ are a multitude of other inputs 
needed in identifying outcomes * 

, The identification of outcomes sparks heated debates among 
vocational educators and its varied' support groups. Historic- 
al ly, there has been little ani^eement' among vocational educators 
. as* to what outcomes should be expected. Vocational education has 
never had a single spokesperson or a prevalent view regarding 
outcomes and i% is doubtful if it will*in the future. 

No attempt v/as made to relate the expected outcomes to^ 
goals* A more logical* approach to th^ study of outcomes' '.would 
.Include the development qf a rationale "for vocational education 
that would serve as the basis for' identifying goals. The goals 
would then serve as a basis -for identifying appropriate 
outcomes . ' > ■ v 

Outcomes expected of vocational education -vary greatly "in 
the* deqree that their attainment can be measured in strictly 
quantifiable terms. Differeot^ audiences also need varying de- 
grees of. specificity in measuring attainment of outcomes. The 
degree to whi.ch the attainment of an outcome could be measure.d 
was not a consideration in determining the appropriateness of - 
outcomes to be included in this study. 

Some authors of the commissioned papers /- £&i led to develop 
their papers around the. eighteen outcomes and/or failed to pjffe- 
sent evidence as requested. This shortcoming resulted in 
inadequate evidence in certain, areas. ' 

In each of the rie*l<fls represented by the authors there are 
a multitude of° perspectives from which the papers "cotild have been 
*f]eveloped. Some paper's were developed by authors 'using only one 
perspective. Other writers using other' perspectives might reach 
different conclusions. % !' > 

The list of eighteen outcomes does not include many out- 
comes that other individuals might rank highly. As indicated in 
one commissioned paper" the list of outcomes does not include some 
of the important outcome desireds: by early advocates (who 
expect vocational education to lead to improvemeht of the work 
place), by legislators (who .see the achievement of equity*through 
vocational education. as a prime goal), and by practitioners (who • 
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are more concerned with maintenance or expansion of enrollments 
and the solution of daily problems than with grand desiflns). 

* . -.SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE 

m 

The evidence supporting or rejecting the outcomes presented 
in this section is drawn from the six- papers and is reported fox 
each of the eighteen outcomes. A more detailed analysis of the 
evidence supporting or rejecting the* outcomes is presented in 
eacte of the papers in 'Part II; * 

Tho* eighteen outcomes were judged by the project staff to be 
supportable on the basis of evidence preaented in t^he six 
commissioned papers/ Judgements'* by the project staff were made 
on the basis o^ the following* criteria:" (1) power and substance 
of fho evidence .presented by authors (£.g., studies respected by 
peers and theories and findings generally , accepted by scholars in 
the field), (2) recency o£> evidence presented by the authors, '(3) 
number ^of authors siVppor&ng the outcome, "and (4) number of 
-citations an author used .to 'support the stance taken ^ Staff 
judgements were most influenced by the power and substance of 
evidence presented in the papers. While weight of opinion was an 
important consideration (for example, when five authors supported 
an outcome and only one rejected ,the outcome), it was deemed much 
more important to consider the significance of the evidence 
presented in each of the paper.s. 

) 

% It is important to note that the authors of* the commis- 
sioned papers were asked to focus on the eighteen outcomes and to 
present evidence from- their A .f iyl d that supported or rejected the 
outcomes. The papers prepared by Malone * (sociology ) , Thompson^ 
(philosophy) , and Shane (futurism), are closely aligned with the 
intended* focus of the papers. Stevens (econpmics) addresses* 
three of the outcomes specifically and presents a rationale for 
not addressinq the other outcomes, Evans and Violas (history) 
chose to focus on the outcomes that have been significant in the 
development of vocational education . ' Crites (psychology) presents 
some evidence, but focuses mainly on an alternative* scheme for 
identifying outcomes. Because of this variation in the content 
of the papers, it was not possible to quote all of the ^authors „ 
when summarizing the evidence for each outcome. - . 

In the following section, each of the eighteen outcomes is . 
stated and explained. Evidence on "each outcome from the papers 
of the six autltors is compiled. Thgn the judgment of the project 
staff on the appropriateness of the outcome for vocational 
education is presented. 
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Outcome: Increased Awareness \bf Need for 



Basic Academic Skill 



\ 



Explanation of Outcome 



\ 



Students participating in the application of mathematics,- 
readinq, and writing in a work related expenitence increases 
student awarenes^s* of the need for learning these skills. 



evidence Presented in* the Papers , I \ 

. — 7 ~~- : * \ - \ 

Thompson indicated that the experimentalist could support 
the. outcome on thk assumption that increased awarenesses a 
natural consequence of one's participation in vocational 
education/ Making a "^logical inference/" Thompson assumed that 
vocational educators .ai«e generally concerned aboi^t 'the growth 
of students and that basic skills are not ends in. -themselves but 
a means to student growth. . ,v % ' 



Labeling the outcome 
fc tive of nost vocational education/ ^Malone 
an indirect consequence of instruction. Malojie 



a ^secondary if not a tertiary .object- 
considered the outcome 
indicated that 

the evidence on the emergence of awareness was very, limited and 
that for the most part it would have to be inferred from theories 
of motivation. \ 

Increased awareness of the need for basic academic skills 
according to Shane is r^ow more widely recognized and stressed 
than at any time since the era of the debates to which Bestor/ 
Rickover/ Flesch and others contributed in the early. 1950s.' 

Stevens contended that this outcome raises an exceedingly 
complex issue. He suggested that the measurement of the 
students' awareness of the need for basic academic skills and the 
response to thife awareness must be accomplished before the . 
outcome is to* be appropriate and »re*asonable. 

On the basis of the evidence presented in, the papeVs, 
increased awareness of need for basic academic skills is not 
strongly supported as an outcome for vocational education* 



Outcome: Satisf actoriness jto Employers 

Explanation of Outcome 

Participation in vocational education results in employers 
considering former vocational education students to be Well 
trained and prepared for employment. 
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Evidence Presente d in the Papers 

~ ; : 7 — 



The experimentalist, according r to Thompson* would have.no 
difficulty supporting the notion that the result of education 
^should satisfactorlness to employers, providing that employers 
""^are not the dominant, group. Thompson also favored* satisf actor i- 
ness to parents, government leaders, political groups, and other 
community leaders, He contended that a more basic .question "from 
a perspective of human development perspective is "How satis- 
factory is the student for life?'! 

Malone- contended that satisf actoriness* to employers is a 
secondary^ rather than a primary objective of the large majority 
of vocational education programs. "The socialization that the 
employing organization imposes on each new worker led Malone to 
infer that workers skills rarely dovetail with the unique 
processes and /procedures of a specific employer.' t Malone also 
j question^ whether teachers would know these or unique employer r 
variations be able to incorporate them into their instruction.. 
Because of the socialization that workers undergo when they enter 
the work place Malone felt it unwise to measure satisf actoriness 
of workers for more than six months after a student completes a , 
program. 

Shane expressed the vi^ew that satisf actoriness to employers 
may be increased because of more .skillful use of micro-epmput-er s 
in the classroom. However, Stevens questioned the advisability, 
• of suggesting that vocational education completers should. exhibit 
differentially high ratings- in $atisf actorin'ess to employers. 

~ , \ • 

On the basis of evidence presented in the papers, 

sati sf actoriness to employers is supported as an outcome when 
measure d within six months after program completion and when" 
vocationa l education completers are not compared with other, " 
- worke'rs ., " ™ 

. . <? - 

Outcom e; Trained Worker^ for Labor Market* Needs * 
Explanation of Outcome 

i Participation in vocational education assists individuals in 
acquiring occupational skills necessary to fill the employment 
needs of business ancU industry. 

hvidence Presented in the Papers 

Thompson noted that vocational educators have historically 
interpreted this outcome with a narrow focus on labor market 
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needs. Therefore, the emphasis has been on* shapina an individual 
to meet the; nepds of "the labor marke't. Thompson contended ■ that 
thisiis a* vary narrow viev; and 'that vocational education should 
not*develop- an unbalanced individual, one prepared to participate 
in one 'aspect of society bu£ not nece-ssarily in other aspects. 

"Shane questioned whether a clear picture qf future labor 
market nee<Js v can be sketched. He suggested several fatcfrs <that 
could complicate a .reading of labor market needs: the extent of 
unemployment as -of mid-*1982, ambiguity in government policies, 
substantial global military act- ions that threaten, world peace and 
»could lead to a military draft, and the extraordinary way in ' 
which the microchip and robotics are permeating, the work place. 

Ma lone contended £hat vocational education prograjns^ave as 

a primary objective . the transmission of useful' occupational 

skills, so that students 'enrolled' will be trained for jobs 

available in the labor market. % , 
* * * «• 

The basic point, according to vStevens *is that' substi- 
tutability amono types^of individual attributes is hot well ' 
understood. Stevens contended' that nonuniformities abound in 
employer behavior ant! that the definition of labor market "need 11 
is frauoht with ambiguity. 

i 

'On- the basis of evidence presented in the papers, trained 
workers for labor market needs is not supporte/l as an outcome for 
vocational education. 



Outcome: Motivation for Educational 
and Occupational Achievement 

Explanation of Outcome % 

— ~~. — : — x ■ ' 

Participation vocational education programs incre'ares and 
strengthens student incentive for educational and occupational 
achievement. 



Evidence Presented in the Papers 

In Thompson's judgment the experimentalist can support this 
outcome. The experimentalist would hope, however, that moti- 
vation would extend beyond educational and occupational achieve- 
ment, Thompson would hope for an ingrained attitude on the part 
of the worker as he or she Lives out his or* her life i<n society 
with mea.hlng, enrichment, fulfillment, happiness, and motivation 
as a result of educational 'activities ♦ 



Ma lone considered the outcome to be .an important but 
secondary objective of vocational education. In "determining the, 
appropriateness of the outcome she expressed reservations about * x 
the limited knowledge of ways to develop and/or change attitudes 
•and the limited effect school personnel have on aspirations and* 
attitudes. Further" concern was expressed when Ma lone indicated 
that considerable evidence suggests that aspirations and 
attitudes are molded substantially by spcial origins and the 
res^*ting familial and significant other relationships. 

.Stevens noted that motivation presumably flawc from 
perceived opportunity (with and without vocational education),, 
and he doubted that motivation can arise from by accurate^in- 
Isiqht. , " 

On the basis of evidence presented in th<$ papers, ' .motiva - 
tion for educational and, occupational achievement is not su p- 
ported /ag an outcome for vocatioryal education. " 



> Outcome: * Placement -in a Job Related to Training 
Bxplanaticfri of; Outcom e 

# 

Students completing a vocational education program are 
employed in jobs'* that are re laced to their training. - 



E videnc e Presented in the Papers . 

1 

Thompson * contended that tnis outcome is troublesome to the 
experimentalist because it is narrowly conceived. ^ If the end of 
.tire curriculum is a job for which society or some company in 
society has ,a need, and, if \ y evaluate" that "program on the basis 
of whether or not the student actually got the job, then the 
experimentalist has difficulty both with the ends and the means. 
The difficulty is not that people need to work or that ^students 
who complete vocational education get jobs. The difficulty 
according to Thompson is the narrowness with which thaj^'concept 
is pursued. 4 *- 

% The link between education and the first job is comparative- 
ly strong according to Malone. However, she cautioned that vari- 
aMity of employment opportunities' and the macroforces affecting 
employment opportunities make this a questionable outcome unless 
placement* is a primary objective -e/- a program $nd specific acti- 
vities are- designed and implemented to accomplish placement. 

Evans and Violas noted that the stress on training-related 
employment as a criterion of success in vocational education 
encourages creaming, not only in terms of .school achievement, but 




also in terms of physical ability. The physically handicapped/ 
according to Evans and Violas, are often seen by vocational 
edcucators as hard to place and h6nce detrimental to good 
evalu ati ons* , 

Shane suggested that the outcome of placement in jobs 
related to one's vocational training faces a troubled future. 
The prowler seems to center around the difficulty' of training* for 
specific skills in a rapidly changing society where it-ris diffi- 
cult or impossible to predict job requirements for the next ten 
to fifteen years. 

Stevens indicated that if skill enhancement is an important 
direct* outcome uf vocational education, and if the immediate use 
of these ski 1 Is is an important intermediate conduit to higher 
earninas, and if an a r ropriate classification of training- 
reiatedness is availat 3/- then this outcome is appropriate. But 
Stevens cautions that a high training-related placement rate may 
indicate a limited range of applicability of the skills learned. 

On the basis of evidence presented in the papers ^ placement 
in a job related to training is not strongly supported as an Jt 
outcome for vocational education. 



Outcome; Acquisition of Useful Occupational Skills 

Pxplan&tion of Outcome 

Students in vocational education develop those occupational 
skills necessary to perform adequately the job for ^hich training 

was provided* , 

Q . 

e vidence Presented in the Paper 

>lalone suggested that any program called^ ''vocational 
education" has as a primary objective the transmission of useful 
occupational skills, so that students^ enrolled will be trained 
for .jobs available in the labor market. According to Malone, 
curricula within high schools do contribute to both the v * 
allocative and socializing functions of youth by the social 
organization of the curriculum/ if not by the pedagogy. The 
expectation _pf parents/ youth/ employers/ and community for 
specific, even if "ritualistic/ 11 redefinition from unskilled to 
skilled (as posited ijn the allocatioh-credentiating theory) 
supports the position that* educational attainment is amorrg^the 
more powerful factors contributing to job .status . ^ \^ 



Because of the rapid changes probable in employment due to 
the microchip/ Shane indicated it ^is difficult to predict .the 
appropriateness of the outcome. Similarly Stevens indicated that 

the a cquisition of skills could be \ ascertained/ but noted tha t 

~whet.ner tne skills are "useful" is somewhat more subjective. 

\ - - 

, On the basis of evidence presented in the papers, acqui - 
sition of useful occupational skills is supported as an outcome 
for vocational education. ~ 



Outcome; Positive Attitude Toward Work 

Explanation of Outcome * 

Participation in vocational education restifts in former 
students having a positive feeling for cheir v/ork and respect for > 
the rules of the work, place. 

Evidence Presented in the Papers 

From the viewpoint of the experimentalist Thompson/ had no 
difficulty supporting this outcome/ assuming that the indi- 
vidual^ education contributes to positive attitudes about a 
number of other things as well as toward work. Shane contended 
that positive attitude toward work is related to motivation and 
that motivated workers 'are likely to have positive attitudes 
toward their jobs, but he questioned the ex'tent that workers will 
be motivated in' years to come. The problem of self -selection 
raised ^by Stevens- reminds us that those who do not have positive 
attitudes are less likely to be. working. , > 

Malone noted; that^positive attitude* toward work is an 
objective of vocational education but that it is in the affective 
domain and less amenable to formal instruction. She contended, 
that positive attitudes toward work are too heavily influenced by 
family and by peers with similar values and comparable socio- 
economic status. Further, Malone contended that many of the 
attitudes are acquired early in life and that people are not easy 

to change. . 

■? 

On the basis of evidence presented in* 'the papers , positive 
attitude tbward work is not supported as an outcome for 
vocational education. 

^ , 
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Outcome: Increased Productivity ^ 

Explanation of Outcome 

Participation in vocational education results in former 
students being wore productive workers than those individuals who 
did not participate in vocational education. 

Evidence Presented in the Papers* ^ - 

Thompson objected to. this outcome rather strongly. His 
basic disagreement with the outcome was that , it is undemocratic — 
that is, it goes against the nature of our culture. He, contended 
that to support the outcome is to agree that education should 
ultimately produce one, class of workers, one class of citizens, 
that are better and more productive, than those of another class* 

Shane indicated that increased productivity is generally 
forecast, but he sugqesttd it depends , upon whether, the de- 
industrialization which has occurrecKin Britian occurs in the 
United' States • / 

Stevens indicated that the methodological problems are so • 
qreat that mixed results are reported concerning worker, produc- 
tivity.' He raised tv/o important questions: "How is this, to be 
measured, independent of coworker and organizational affiliation 
influences? Is productivity embodied in each individual, to.be 
carried around from place to place, or is it embodied in each 
unique job setting, to be accessed by whoever wins incumbency?" 

On the basis of evidence presented in the papers, increased 
productivity is not supported as an outcome for vocational 
education . , - ~ ■ 

Outcome,: Development Safe Work Habits and Techniques 

Explanation of Outcome ■ J 

Participation in vocational education results in workers 1 
learning procedures and techniqu'es needed to ensure safety on* the 
"lob. * . - 



Evidence Presented in the Papers* 

From the viewpoint of the experimentalist, Thompson assumed 
that as part of any instructional program workers would acquire 
the habits and techniques of safety that are needed on the job* 
Shane noted that the development of safe wbrk habits and 



techniques seems to ,be an attribute beyond dispute, but he 
cautioned that our complex technological society may generate 
hidden hazards that will require the worker to constantly refine 
safe* work habits and £echniques." 

'The problem of simultaneity was addressed by Stevens. 
Correlates of safety, such as alertness, attitude, physical 
dexterity,, and so forth may, also be correlates of the decision 
to participate in a vocational education program, 

Malone concluded that developing safe work habits and tech- 
niques was appf opriate^when measured at the conclusion of occupa- 
tional training. She judged the outcome inappropriate when used 
six months or later after job. placement because of the importance 
of' the physical conditions under which workers perform and the 
importance of the work group in setting, informal rules about 
wo rk . , ' . - 

On the basis of evidence presented in t}ie papers, develop - 
ment of safe work habits and techniques is supported as an out - 
come for vocational education only v/hen measured at the conclu - 
sion of the individual's vocational education program. * 



Outcome ; ? Increased Earnings H 

Explanation of Outcome 

Participation in vocational education increases the Wages or 
salaries of workers: 



Evidence Presented in the Papers ^ ^ 

Assuming that participation in vocational education ^should 
lead to increased earnings creates ^probl ems for the experimental- 
ist, according to Thompson. Th^ outcome is undemocratic, he" 
says, and is against %he basic nature of our culture to design an 
educational program that gives one group of citizens an advantage 

over another. ' ' * ' 

# » 

Malone did v not support increased earnings as an outcome 
because she considered them indirect rather than a direct outcome 
of vocational education. In addition, she cited evidence that . 
earnings are influenced considerably both by industry specific 
effects that vary for occupations and by the amount of education 
in the total spectrum and class position. She found no signifi- 
cant differences in wages between employed drop-outs and high 
school graduates or between earnings in the primary or .secondary 
labor markets, internal or external labor markets, and unionized 
or non-unionized sectors. 
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While supporting increased earnings as an outcome, Shane 
cautioned that, the relationship among increases in wages, taxes, 
withholdings, and inflation must be carefully assessed. He also 
indicated that in view of the finite resources of .the planet, the' \ 
projected population^ increases, arid the pressure from less devel- 
oped countries for. a larger share of 'material goods, this outcome x A 
could.be modified sharply during the 1990s and beyond*' • \ 

Stevens indicated, that at issue is a proper specification of., 
the earnings function. He highlighted several problems of mea- 
suring' increased earnings and concluded that no reliable evidence . 
about the impact of vocational education op earnings is avail- 
able 

.On the basis of evidence presented in the papers,, increased 
earnings is not supported as aji 'reasonable outcome for vocational 
education . ' " T ' ' , * 



Outcome: Enhanced Leadership Capabilities 
Explanation of Outcome - ^ ^ 

Participation in vocational education enhances an individ- 
uals capacity to be a leader. 



Evidence Presented «>in ^fche Papers ' < 

Tli omp son. believes that, developing leadership skills h^s been 
, interpreted by vocational educators to mean that whatever innate 
leadership ability the individual has can be further developed* 
through the individual's participation in a vocational education 
program. From the stance of an experimentalist, Thompson sup- . 
ported the concept that enhancing the innate leadership capabil- 
ities of individuals are enhanced by the life situations that 
they find themselves in. 

Malone suggested that "the development of leadership skills 
is a specific objective only of the vocational education clubs 
such as DECA, VrCA, and FFA and that it is at t best only in- 
directly related to the development of occupation-specific 
skills. Malone concluded leadership capabilities could not be 
supported as an outcome for vocational education because of 
several factors. Participation in vocational education clubs is 
voluntary and the majority of Americans do not belong to - formal 
^community and civic organizations . Participation in voluntary 
associations is directly and consistently associated with jSocio- 
economic status and a smaller percentage of younger individuals . 
than older ^ individuals is involved. Per sonality^ variables and 
attitude's interact in voluntary associations chosen. The 
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traits of a lea/ler that seem to be necessary and effective in one 
group or - situation may be' quite different .from those of anothfer ' 
le&der in a different setting; finaily* certain minimal abilities 
may be required of all leader s, but these traits will al$o be w 
widely distributed among nonleaders . ■ * 

Capabilities may be . irncreas-ed*, according to Shane, but he 
questioned the availability and characteristics o£ the 
opportunities in the next twenty years*- Shatfe stressed that 

leadership capability based on knowledge may -become obsolete. 

* * 

~ — * 

On the basis of 2yidence presented in the papers, enhanced my 
' .leadership .capabilities* is not supported as an outcSmg for 
vocational education . ~ '> " ' " . , 



•Qufccomg;, Upgraded Occupational Competencies 

c j - - - , 

Explanation of Outcome . • 

J 'Students in vocational "education acquire skills that are 

needed to stay current or -advance on the job. 

Evidence Presented in the Papers 9 

Thompson indicated that the experimentalist holds that 
education is growth, 'never ending. Noting the students 
constantly have goals before them, Thompson explained that as 
these goals are operationalized and achieved, they become means 
to achieve other goals. Thus, truly educated persons inevitably, 
would learn to upgrade their occupational skills. 9 - 

Malone supported specific programs designed either to 
upqr^de skills withijv the same occupation when significant 
changes in technical processes* or job differentiation takes pl,ace 
or to retrain workers \whose skills have become obsolete and 
employment requiring ttvpse skills is no longer available. 
t Upgrading occupational competencies was supported by Shane 
indicated that it must be an outcome of vocational education or 
the. field would lose its meaning and direction. Shane also 
suggested that emerging technofutures in America mandate upgraded 
competencies . - ~ 

On the basis of evidence presented in the papers, upgraded 
occupational competencies is supported as an outcome for 
vocational education. 
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Outcome; Increased Potential for Entrepreneurship * 

Explanation of Outcome % ' ~ 

> » 

Skills acquired in vocational education increase- the poten- 
tial of ,former students to organize, operate, and assume the risk 
for busShess ventures. » * 



Evidence Presented in the Papers 

Thompson captured the prevailing viewpoint of the authors 
When he indicated that^ it was very difficult to determine the 
intent of vocational , educators regarding entrejareneurship ajs an 
outcane. • Thompson seems to support the outcome if entrepreneur- 
ship is not the preferred outcome. • , 

.Evans and Viola's contended that program . areas such as agri- 
culture have traditionally trained for entrepreneurship. Malone 
noted that the primary objective of most vocational education 
programs is preparation in occupational skills, so it is unrea- 
. sonable to hold vocational education accountable .for a -secondary 
.objective of increased potential for entrepreneurship. 

Further doubt was cast on the appropriateness of this out- 
come ,when Shane suggested that the potential for future entre- 
preneurial activity is uncertain because* of numerous social 
decisions not yet r made. Stevens questioned that increased 
potential for entrepreneurship was a de/sirable outcome for 
vocational education moie than for any other preparatory program. 

On the basis of evidence presented in the papers, increased ' 
potential for entrepreneurship is not strongly supported as an 
outcome for vocational education *. j 

» 4 

Outcome : . Enhanced.. Job Advancement 

% Explanation of Outcome , . 

Participation in vocational .education results in workers 
having the skills and abilities that will enhance their prospect 
for advancing on the job. 

+• 

Evidence Presented in the ,Papers 

In Thompson's view, the experimentalist cannot support a 
type of education that basically says t*frat if 4 'you. complete this 
erluca t ion al* program you will have an advantage over per*sqjps who 
have not had this experience. 

. 19 33 
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Malone cited studies showing that education is* only slightly 
more^strongly related to occupation at a la*ter time than if first 
job*. Among the factors that lead to advancement .on the job, 
Malone cited* the following; the importance of "ability and apti- 
tude for educational attainment and adu^t socioeconomic status; * 
the importance of structural variables, "such as differential 
opportunities for advancement as reflected* in specific indus- 
tries^ primary and secondary labor markets, internal and external 
labor markets; the evidence of boundaries to vertical movement 
within ocpiq^tions ; the limitations on the number of advancements 
a"vailable'* v in relation to the number pf workers with potential fo'r 
^piromotion* the impact ofi^ seniority and union., negotiated, guide- 
lines; the dif f iculty j>j assessing workers performance.- Finally', 
economic progress of individuals attd families appear to be due to 
life contingencies and the chancS .and risk factors that exist for 
each person. • . ^ 

Shane suggested the 'outcome is inappropriate because\of the 
difficulty* of forecasting whethef workers will^be, more highly 
motivated in the future. He indicted *that entitlement programs 
have reduced tht threat of want that motivated workers^ 'eighty 
years ago .and "that bright prospect ive workers may lack motivation 
as they realize that, there may not be enough affluence to go 
arour>d. ' ° 

^ Acc9rding to Stevens, it is virtually^, impossible to document 
a connection between vocational education; and subsequent promo- 
tional experience. " * 

* ' *t ■ 

On the basis of evidence presented in the papers, enhanced 
job advancement is not supported as an outcome for vocational 
education. 




Outcome ; Increased Job Satisfaction 
j . i 

o * 

Explanation of Outcome < 

* * * * 

Participation in vocational education provides students with 
cognitive, affectivje, and psychomotor competencies that contri- 
bute to their fulfillment or gr^at-ijrication on the job. 

- 10 * 

Evidence Presented in the Papers 

' • *' . 

Thompson * supported this outcome fron the viewpoint tha.t > the 
experimentalist wduld hold that education is growth/ that one 
education experience leads to another. 

# *The consistent evidence of generally high levels, of job 
satisfaction expressed by all workers; the consistent evidence 



that 'job satisfaction increases with the degree of skill and 
responsibility a job entails and that professional and managerial 
workers consistently have the highest satisfaction, with clerical 
and manual workers intermediate in satisfaction, and unskilled 
lowest; the evidence that .empl oyed drop-outs have' the *Sam.e level 
of jobs satisfaction's employed high school graduates; the 
relationship between age and job satisfaction; £he significant 
relationship between job satisfaction and other dimensions of 
life satisfaction; and the correlation between acceptance by the 
work group and job satisfaction — given all these factors, # Malone 
^concluded £hat vocational education is a minor contributing, vari- 
able to job satisfaction in the immediate, near, and distant 
future from the time of program completion.-. 

^ Shane suggested that increased job satisfaction coul.d come, 
about as a technological society facilitates production and pro- 
vides greater leisure. He cautioned, however, that technology 
could continue to* dehumanize the work place and create dissatis- 
faction as a consequence. 

Crites indicated that individual's exposed to voc&4^Lonal edu- 
cation that emphasised career development as well as skill acqui- 
sition had increased job satisfaction.. But Crites cautioned /that 
tfrere are numerous variables contributing to an individual's job 
satisfaction. * * * - 

On the basis of evidence presenter! i-n the papers,* increased' 
job satisfaction is not strongly suppqr-ted„ as an outcome for ✓ 
vocational education* 



^ O^tcome; Improved Quality of Work* 

Explanation of Outcome 

Participatiqii in vocational education results in former stu- 
dents being able/ to do excellent work in the jobs for which they 
were trained- . ' * • 



Evidence Presented in the Papers 

Holding that education is never static, never ending, 
Thompson supported this outcome. From this viewpoint, a truly 
educated person would be highly sensitive to .their environments 
or contexts and would want to i|npr©ve the quality of their work.. 

Malone ^suggested that a review of the literature on the 
achievement of ambitions does not support the outcome * Indi- 
cating that the outcome is appropriate, Shane nevertheless 
cautioned tnat a variety of factors, such as worker morale, 



foreign competition, and employers 1 -polipies , can impair the best 
efforts of vocational educators .to uniformly -enhance th,e quality 
of work done by their former students. - 

On the ^Jpasis of evidence presented in the papers, improved 
quality of work is not supported as an outcome for ^vocational • 
education ♦ 



* : Outcome: Retrained Workers 

. f 

Explanation of Outcome 

• Vocational education provides prQgrams for those persons who 
need to 'acquire skills for a new occupations. 

* „ 
Evidence Presehted in the Paper $ 

Thompson suggested that education Is ' growth* and that one / 
educational experience leads to another* Workers are sensitive ^ 
to their environments and generally perceive the need to' change 
their skills as theyb see their: ^environment qhange. 

While indicating that retrained workers is a vital outcome * 
of vocational education, Shane cautioned -that we ^cannot count on 
a surprise-free future. The expectation that vocational educa- 
tion can retrain workers may pose one of the greatest challenges 
'Vocational educators will face % The need for qualified tech- 
nicians and specialists may increase rapidly at a time when the 
precise nature of training . needs is uncertain. 

On the basis of evidence presented in th*e papeirs, retrained 
workers is supported as an outcome for vocational education* I 



Ou tcome : Redu ced< Dropou t Rate 
Explanation of Outcome 

V 

Participation in ^vocational education results in secondary 
students and postsecondary students remaining in school until 
they have achieved their goals. " 

Evidence Presented in the Papers 

,As Thompson * noted/ it is difficult to oppose reducing .the 
dropout rate* Vocational educators for the most part, believe 
that participation in educational endeavors contributes to the 
enhancement of individual and societal goal$<. Vocational 
educators generally encourag^ stddents to remain in school* 



Malone indicated, however, that a 'number of factors can be a 
potent counter forc/e tp vocational '.education * s reduction of the 
dropout rate: abiuity levep.- and ^educational attainment, parents. 1 
educational attainment, tine at which .delinquency occurs, and the 
number of siblinqs. 

Cvans and Violas indicated 'that although vocational^ educar 
tors have' tried to select the "inore desirable" students, vpca-< 
tional education enrollment can be characterized as low ir* verbal 
ability and socioeconomic status. Evans and Violas indicated 
that vocational education v/as very effective in preventing high 
school dropouts until 1970. Althouah vocational education has 
reached many potential dropouts, a quarter of the school popula- 
tion drops- out befoVe any significant amount of vocational edu- 
cation is available to them* Stevens suggested that reduced 
dropout rate may be the most difficult of tlie eighteen outcomes 
to" isolate and link to vocational education*" 

On the basis of evidence presented in the papers, -reduced 
dropout rate is not supported as an outcome for vocational 
education* 



SUMMARY . ■ 

J 

Support for Outcomes » 
* $ 

On the basis of evidence presented in the papers, the fol- 
lowincr outcomes are supported for vocational education at the 
secondary and postseeondary lovels. m * 

o Upgraded occupational competencies 

o Acquisition of useful occupational skills 

o Retrained workers 
\ 

On the basis of evidence presented in the papers , the 
following outcome for vocational education is supported when 
measured at the conclusion of the individual 's vocational 
education prog t ram. 

o Pevelopment of safe work habits and techniques 

On the basis of evidence presented in the papers., the 
following outcoire is supported for. secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education whfen measured within six months after pro- 
or am completion and when vocational education completers are not 
compared with other workers. 
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On the basis of evidence presented in ttfe papers, the 
'following outcomes are not strongly supported for vocational 
education at the secondary and postsecondary levels^ 

o Increased job satisfaction 

N 

1 o Increased potential tor entrepreneurship 

o Increased awareness of need for basic academic skills 
r 

-o Placement in a job related to training 

On the basis of evidence presented in. the papers, the . 
following outcomes are not supported, for vocational education at 
the secondary and postsecondary levels . 

* 

o Enhanced leadership capabilities 
o Positive attitude toward work 

o Motivation .for educational ancjl occupational .achievement- 

o Trained workers for labor market needs 

o Improved quality of work . 1 

o Enhanced job advaricement 

o Increased productivity 

o Reduced drop8ut rate * 

o Increased earnings ' £ 

Appropriateness of Outcomes for 
~~ Special Needs Groups^ 

Extremely limited evidence (by only -th*ree authors)' was ,pro- 
vided in the commissioned papers for determining the appropriate- 
ness of specific vocational education outcomes for special needs 
aroups . * . 

Evans and Violas suggested that it is an undesirable outcome 
for a vocational education proqram if women, minorities, handi- 
capped or disadvantaged persons are enrolled in, any proportions' 
markedly less than their proportions in the general public. ,The 
assumption is that there is discrimination against persons from 
all these groups. Evans and k Vio3as ?f ouncT ; that rwcationat'ecfi^ 
cation has responded to the legislative mandate to increase the 
enrollment of those who are more difficult to educate and to 



place in higher payinq jobs. This development has lowered^ job 
placement rates and earnings. 

Stevens reported that studies show initial large gains to 
women takinq commercial courses, but that these gains decline 
over tine. Course work in home economics v/as associated with a 
siqnificant decrease in income throughout the^pferiod 1972 to 
197?/ for all women, but especially for black and Hispanic women. 
Stevens, Gustman and Steinmeier (1980), and Meyer (1982) have 
noted the weaknesses of earnings data and have cautioned users ot 
such* data to be aware of the many problems centering on time- 
sensitivity of earnings comparisons and weak definitions of 
vocational education graduates. Stevens noted that he did nodb 
address the "tarqet nroup" (i.e., the aged, disadvantaged, handi- 
capped, minorities, and women) because the evidence was not 
sufficient to make credible statements. 

The Biau and Puncan (1967) study cited by Malone. analyzed 
the influences that different .variables exert on occupational 
achievement and how the variables "modify" the effects of social 
origins on these achievem fits . Blau and Duncan .(1967) reported 
that "occupational position is not identical either with economic * 
class or prestige status, °but it is closely connected with both, 
particularly the former . . . Occupational structure in modern 
industrial society not only constitutes an important foundation 
for the main dimension of social stratification but $lso serves 
as the connecting. 1 ink between different institutions and spheres 
of life," and therein lies'its si'gnif iciance" ( 1967,. £p . 6-7). 

. Iterative to sejj differences, Foner (1979) notec? that 4 women 
are' "somewhat less likely to have voluntary association member- 
ships th,an men, but they appear to spend "as much time on organi- 
sational activity. as men, Married^employed women are an excep- 
tion in that they s^end less time in organizational activity than 
housewives, marxied men, or single men and women. 

Wright .^nd '^rrone' (1977) suggested that class position has 
a strong- influence on .the extent to which education affects in- 
come. These expectations and related questions pertaining to 
relationships for women and bracks within and between class 
positions were tested on data collected in 1969 from a national 
random sample of 1,533 adults sixteen years of age ancf older,' and 
on data collected in 1973 from a national random sample of 1,496^ 
adults. Wright and Perrone (197 0 7) indicated that .education and 
aqe account for slightly more than 15 percent of the variance in 
income, that occupational status explains about 4 percent of the 
, variance, and that class position, accounts for slightly over 9 
percent of the variance.* 

Relative to returns < from education, Wright and Perrone 
(1077) concluded that returns to each unit of education within > , . 
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the irfan<*qerial category are greater than within the wording class 
category, even when education, occupational status, age, and jol^ 
' tenure are controlled* They also noted that employers have 
greater income than either managers or workers-; the returns per 
unit of education tor small employers are much greater than* for 
workers and managers; and within class categories, the income gap 
between races tends to be much smaller than between the sexes.* * 

' • * * *» 

Some studies cited by Kalleberg and' Sor<?nscn (1979) hav-e 
#found no substantial differences in income returns to education 
between blacks and whites within detailed occupational cate- 
gories^ Stolzenberg (1975) emphasized the point, however/ that 
discrimination in ^11 likelihood has occurred in selecting who. 
would be promoted ^ to specific detailed occupatJ.onal categories* 
Another study cited, found that primary-sector (Occupations, are 
more likely to experience increases ' in the proportion of workers 
of a particular sex. Katz anc 1 Kahn (19 78) illustrated, as did 
Miller^ and Form ( 198.0,) , that social considerations including ' 
race, ethnicity, and socioeconomic backgrounds can influence 
decisions on promotions. 

Because of the papers' limited evidence relating special 
populations to th<* specific outcomes, the project staff decided * 
'it would be inappropriate to make judgements concerning support 
for the outcomes for special needs cjroups. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Implications for vocational education policymakers and 
decision makers at the federal, state, and local levels were 
formulate 1 on the basis of the evidence presented in this report. ^ 
The implications are as follows: * ' j: 

o Federal and state legislators should identify a* 
minimum numbrr of outcomes to be expected of. vo- 
cational education. It is unreasonable to hold any 
program accountable for a multitude of outcomes. 

. o Outcomes identified for a program should complement 
each other. In the past the accomplishment of cer- 
tain outcomes resulted in less ctccomplishment of . 
- other outcomes. 

o State and local agencies should have flexibility in 
selecting outcomes . Policymakers and decision makers 
at tae state and local levels are in a better posi- 
tion to select outcomes congruent with the specific 
situations in which their programs operate* 
1 
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o Local vocational educators, in coopereation with 

other selected individuals should identify the goal 
of their programs and specify a limited set of a 
outcomes. A vocational education program cannot do 
* all' things for all people. 
*** 

o Policymakers and decision makers at all levels -need 
to give careful study and consideration to the*' 
problem of identifyino outcomes based solely pn tra- 
ditional -acceptance or identifying o.utcomes based 
solely on their assumed relevance to the latest 
political initiatives. Each vocational education 
program is unique in structure and in setting and it 
operates in a uhique setting. The. butcoroes expected 
of a vocational education program should reflect its 
uniqueness . 

o Policymakers and decision makers at the federal and 
state .levels should .designate funds -for inquiry 
concerning , the development of - a comtemporary 
rationale for vocational education to serve as a 
basis for identifying program* goals and outcomes.- 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

The study of. outcomes expected of vocational education 
should be a contining effort. Vocational educatidn operates in a 
context thot. changes rapidly. Vocational educators must be 
certain that outcome expectations for vocational education 
reflect lifoese changes' in appropriate ways. 

Throughout the history of vocational education, numerous 
expectations have been made in regard to the individual, to 
society in general, and to the vocational education program. 
These % expressions have-, reflected viewpoints of sociologists, 
economists, philosophers, psychologists, and many others. Vo- 
cational education means, many things to many individuals. It 
operates ^complex programs at many educational levels in extremely 
diverse settings. It may be unrealistic to expect that one 
simple list of outcome statements will be relevant for all 
programs in^ all settings. % 

'Given this context for 'vocational education programs, the 
followinq suggestions are made for further study. 

*o A logical relationship should- exist between program 
goals and outcomes . It is obvious that considerable 
attention needs to be devoted to identifying the 
goals of vocational education. Rut the fact that 
vocational education is composed of several program 
areas, each giving varying emphasis to certain goals, 




results #fPx3ritical problems of goal identification 
The identification of goals should involve a broad 
range of individuals representing, diverse perspec- 
tives. The process used to identify, the goals should 
be anchored strongly in the philosophical base on 
which vocational education is built. 

o Part of the problem Inherent 'in .goal identification v 
is that most of the philosophical writing on voca- ' 
tional education . was done prior- to and immediately 
after the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. If 
scholarly efforts are to be made in goal identifi- 
cation, there must be .considerable attention given to 
the explication of a contemporary 'rationale, for vo- 
cational education . 

o Many of the outOomes considered in this study or 

identified by othfer^ individuals and groups .have "been, 
economic in nature . ' In reality, schools a are .not 
industrial conglomerates turning dut products. To 
continue to "state v outcpmes as though the , educational 
enterprise, is based on an economic model *and to 
continue ta apply the economists 1 research standard^ » 
to the measurement of these outcomes is not congruent, 
with the philosophical base for education. Outcomes 
expected of vocational education need to be consis- 
tent with the conceptual framework for vocational 
education. Once the outcomes have been identified, 
then researchers and evaluators need to develop and/ 
or select methods and techniques that ar£-^concep- 
tually consistent with the philosophical framework 
for vocational education and with the outcome 
< undergoing inqiTiry . 

i 

o Muc]i of the evidence concerning outcome's that is 
presented in the literature is useful only at one 
specific level of policymaking. As Stevens- so 
clearly noted, the user must be sure of the question 
to be answered and of the appropriate unit of analy- 
sis for answering the question. Considerable atten- 
tion needs to be given to specifying appropriate 
questions, inquiry methods, and procedures* 

o Some outcomes may be appropriate and reasonable^ but 
unrealistic in terms of cost . Shane suggested that 
the selection of outcomes to pursue should be based 
not only on the basis of contemporary social and 
occupational indicators, but also on. the basis of 
probability-difficulty - analyses - § 
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PART II* 

COMMISSIONED PAPERS ' * 

INTRODUCTION 



There are many perspectives that should be considered in 
identif ying # outcomes expected of vocational education. In this 
chapter, the papers prepared by six individuals are presented. 
The pape.rs present evidence from history, philosophy, economics, 
sociology, futurism, and psychology perspectives that either sup- 
port or reject eighteen outcomes expected of vocational educa- 
tion. 

/The evidence presented, in these papers represents signifj.- 
'cant information to be used by policymakers . arid decision makers 
as they identify the outcomes expected of vocational education. at 
local, state, and federal levels. "While marvy other factors' must 
be considered in identifying expected outcomes, it Is reasonable 
to suggest that there should be evidence from history, philoso- 
phy, econonics, sociology, futurism, and psychology that would ^ 
•support the selection of outcomes. 

In the first paper, Rupert N. Evans and Paul Violas provide 
a historical account of changes in the expectations for vocation- 
al' education outcomes. John F. Thompson examines philosophy for 
ideas and ideals that support or reject the appropriateness of 
each of the ^eighteen outcomes in the second paper. David W. 
Stevens, in the third paper," focuses on the consistency of the 
outcomes with the role(s) that economic theory assigns to voca- 
tional, education and on the relative importance 1 that each outcome* 
is accorded by the evidence accumulated to date* In the fourth 
paper, Mary B.. Malone reviews the theories, concepts, data,, and,, 
research findings from sociology and relates these to* the put- 
comes. Harold G. Shane, in the fifth paper, identifies techno- 
logical developments and social changes and relates their signif- 
icance to the eighteen outcomes* Finally, in the sixth paper, 
John 0. Crites analyzes the outcomes by focusing upon how they 
can be sequenced along the career development continuum in a , 
psychologically meaningful manner. 



HISTORY OF CHANGES IN OUTCOMES 
EXPECTED OP VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Rupert N. Evans and Paul Violas 

University of Illinois 
* *• Urbana, Illinois 

Introduction • ♦ 

The validation of outcomes to be expected of any societal 
activity is difficult. Darcy (1980, p. 2) says, "There is no 
simple way to 'validate 1 outcome criteria apart from a simplistic 
appeal to authority (whether by legislative mandate or opinion 
survey^) . " Perhaps a better, though admittedly not simple, way 
of validating expected outcomes is to examine history to see who 
ds advocating which outcomes for whom. t Changes in such advocacy 
oyer time should help to show us why these outcomes are being 
advocated -and thus provide a type of context Validity . 

/ : •■■ ■ . * - . • . 1 • '" •' • •• • 

Pirst, however, we should point out a distinction between^ 
^xpected (or proposed or hypothesized) outcomes and actual out- 
comes. Farley (1979, p 4) cal,ls the former "outcome statements 1 ' 
o'r "outcome questions" and the latter "outcomes 1 " She identified 
252 outcome, questions , most of which seem reasonable. But it 
seems clear that most of them have never been posed other than 
rhetorically, and even fewer have been answered. Indeed, trying 
to answer this many outcome questions boggles the mihd . Thi,s 
paper and the group of eighteen statements to which we are to 
respond .deal with expected — not actual— outcomes . 

The early history* of proposals for vocational education is 
fuil of expected outcomes for such programs. Rarely, however, 
were there proposals that these outcomes be tested, let alone 
suggestions as to how they should be tested." Instead, each 
argument for vocational education flowed from a description of 
a problem. This was followed by a proposed solution — one type 
of vocational education. It was assumed that development of a 
program that was designed to attack a problem was outcome 
enough . ~ 

Almost all of the emphasis wa& on assessing process rather 
than outcome. It was assumed that all would be well if the 
advisory committee were structured in a particular way, if the 
students ( were trained for a particular number of hours, and so. 
on. Conversely, it was assumed thaj. the program would be 
inadequate if these standards were not followed. 

In the early days, these standards were set largely by 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
(NSPIE)/ During the 1920s they were set by Prosser and the 
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Federal Board of Vocational Education, most 6f„whose members i 
came from NSPIE. Different standards wefe established for agri- 
culture, for home economics, and for trade and industrial educa- 
tion, but in each case, evaluation was almost entirely a matter- 
of assessing program compliance with 'these standards. 

Experimentation Was discouraged by federal authorities, 
who assumed that maintenance ,of process standards w^s essential 
for th£ continued survival of the program. Experimentation was 
assumed to be a ploy by general educators to undermine the 
quality of vocational education. ; ^ 

Not untij vocational educators began to be trained as 
researchers in the 1950s was there. an emphasis within voca- 
tional education on testable outcomes. Even today, most of 
the emphasis on experimentation comes from outside the field. 
Most vocational educators are more concerned with process vari- 
ables than with outcome variables. The literature on school 
accreditation suggests that this concern with process is common, 
among other educators as well. 

We were provided a list of eighteen possible outcomes of 
vocational* education and asked to write* about thejlj; history. 
One way to do this would require that we repdErt who advocated 
each outcome, when it was advocated, and more importantly, why 
it was advocated. A different' approach would look at the history 
of the means by which people^and institution^ sought to achieve 
these outcomes and the extent to which they achieved them. A 
combination of these approaches would seem to be even better. 

One problem with the task* is that, the list of the outcomes 
we were given represents a view of the evaluation of social pro- 
grams that has not always been held by many people, especially 
in the early days of vocational education." This view holds that * 
it is desirable to specify in advance the outcome (s) expected of . # 
a* program in order to determine more easily the extent to which ; 
these outcomes h<|ve beer} achieved. * 

In contrast, the* advocates .of vocational education have 
tended to identify problems of society and of individuals and 
bhen to specify which of these problems they felt vocational 
education could solye. It has been said that to a child with a 
hammer, everything seems to need hammering • Virtually every 
human 'problem has been seen, by someone,, some time, as being 
solvable by vocational education. Vocational" education has been 
used for tasks for which it was not designed. 

The advocates of vpbational education are not alone in < 
their zeal. Advocates of compulsory school- attendance/ of the 
comprehensive high school, of competency-based education, and of 
educational vouchees have seen their particular ^hammer as being 
a nearly universal problem Solver. 
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The major problem in- looking at the history of outcomes, j 
however/ is not the zeal of the advocates of one or more move- 
ments in vocational education but their tendency to identify 
problems rather than outcomes; to assume that the problems would 
be solved, rather than 'to assess the extent to which outcomes had 
been achieved; and to f advocate expansion and 11 fine tuning" of the 
program, rather than its abolition or major overhaul whenever 
evaluations produced unfavorable results. Perhaps a key reason 
for the lack of interest among, these advocates in proposing major 
changes is. the fact, that prior to 1970, almost all specification 
of outcomes and assessment of the attainment of outcomes was done 
by persons outside of vocational education, and a high proportion 

of these outsiders were biased against vocational education*. 
• # p • * 

Outcomes that are desired may be inferred from statements of 
problems, but they are most observable during evaluations. Since 
few of the early evaluations were done by vocational educators, 
and, indeed, most were done by critics of ' the field/ it. is 'di.fi: i- 
cult to infer the outcomes desired by Vocational educators. If* 
those who plan and implement ( an activity seek different outcomes 
from those who evaluate it,* one* should not be surprised if the 
evaluation is negative. 

A second 'major problem is £he assumption that all of voca- 
tional education does or should have the same outcorties. This 
assumption shows up most clearly in the legislation of 1963 and 
subsequent years. Prior to 1963, it was clearly understood that* 
"trade and industrial . education produced employees, agricultural 
education produced entrepreneu/s , and hbme "economics education . 
produced homemakers. Now it seems to be assumed by nonvocational 
educators that all should produce employees. 

, A third major problem is that cur list of eighteen outcomes 
was developed in 1932 by a group of researchers and policy- 
makers. It clearly does not include Some of the impor-tant out- 
comes desired: by early advocate s ,( e .g . , Lapp and the * labor 
unions) , who expected vocational education to lead to improvement 
of the work place;' by legislators, who see achievement of equity 
through vocational education .as a prime goal*; and by practition- 
ers, who are more concerned with maintenance or expansion of 
enrollments and the solution of other daily problems than with 
grand designs. 

< * * . - • 

Omission of these key outcomes \s a serious wea-kness, and 
one that we' felt we could not overlook. Increased enrollment, 
was and is desired ,not just to reduce the school ..dropout rate but 
also to,prc>tect the jobs of 'vocational educators. Equity was and 
is desired as a way of both democratizing ,the work place and 
saving on,, welfare costs. Both were ^and are desire^ as a means 
of ^democra tizing the school. Improvement of the work place was 
and is seen as a way of not. only promoting the safety of workers 
but a'lso of improving the quality of their lives generally. 

• <■ 
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For these reasons we have elected not to follow the, iist of 
outcomes which was given to us, but rather to look at three time 
frames of vocational education that seem to represent • eras in 
which there was a different stress on outcomes. 'These three eras 
are: 1890-1940 (agitation for and implementation of the Smith- 
Hughes Act), 1940-19.63 (war production and the cold war), and, 
1963-1976 {war on poverty)., We seem now to be in a new epoch 
that might be labeled the "era of international competition, " but 
this is too close to us to be amenable to historical investi- 
gation . ' 

Data About Outcomes * ' * 

The history of vocational education is replete with sugges- 
tions by its advocates that certain outcomes would occur — fo-r 
example, that trained workers would be 'supplied to meet labor 
market demands. It is also, replete with .predictions from its 
oppbnents that other, undesirable s outcomes would .occur- -for 
. exa?n£le, that, stuc&nts from' working class homes would be tracked" 
into vdcational education and away from college and the pro- 
fessions. Until well past the middle of the twentieth century, 
however, neither advocates nor opponents took seriously the £ask 
of assessing the extent to which their predictions were coming 
true . » 9 

Prior to 1968, the only substantial national data on voca- 
tional education were on enrollments in subject ma # tter areas 
(e.g., agriculture and home economics). There were no .data about 
enrollments in specialized program^ (e.g.* welding and retail 
sales) within these subject matter areas. Even the gross data 
were suspect and out of date, Eacfi state collected data in its 
own way and on its own time schedule, usually by asking local 
schools to submit unaudited figures. Most states collected 
enrollment headcount figures by class enrollments, so a person 
who was taking two classes was counted twice . No one knew how 
many people were completing programs or how much time they spent 
in class. Every national group that was charged with assessing 
outcomes. (Russell et al . 1938; Willis et °al . 1963; Essex et al . 
1968) complained about the lack of usable data, but little was 
done about it. 

A logical conclusion is that vocational educators placed 
a higher priority on operating programs than on testing the 
outcomes of their programs * But it would also.geem to be true 
that the critics of vocational education were either^not inter- 
ested' or ineffectual in forcing vocational educators to test 
their 'claims prio,r to the 1970s. It w<puld appear that both , 
defenders and critics were reasonably happy to make assumptions 
about outcomes based on logic or exhortations, rather than to 
test outcomes with data. ' ' 



1890-1940 : 

Agitation* for and Implemention of the Smith-Hughes Act 

The major event in the history of public school vocational 
education during the first half of the- twentieth century was the 
passage and subsequent impact of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 
The campaign for its passage' fore ?d alliances and organizational 
structures that remain influential to the present. The act con- 
tained provisions that have continued to affect the governance/ 
teacher qualifications, subject fields, curriculum content, and 
the very definition of vocational, education. This has led many 
students of vocational education to believe., that the history of 
vocational education in modern America is the history of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. Correctly^ viewed , however, it should be seen, 
as* is the case with most federal legislation, as a culmination 
and continuation of previous conditions ^and^of efforts to change 
them, rather than as a new beginning. .For example,- it is well to 
note "the most important vocational lesson of the nineteenth cen- 
tury schools: . that economic success was the result of individual 
character and effort, that cooperation between employee and em- 
ployer was the norm, an<2 that -there was no alternative to the 
political economy identified as providentially American" (Rodgers 
and Tyack 1982). A" different view of the "most important vo- 
cational lesson" was emerging, and more than half of the states 
had established vocational schools on the new pattern before 
1917. The two decides of activity prior to Smith-Hughes set the 
stage for subsequent rehetoric and development: in public school 
vocational education. . * 

It was during the 1890s and the first two decades of the 
twentieth century that the full impact" of - America 1 s emergence, 
as a monopoly corporate-industrial economy was felt in education 
(Kantor 1982; Violas 1979 Chapter 1). (Monopoly corporations are 
those which seek to destroy their competitors and establish a 
national or international monopoly, as opposed to entrepreneurial 
cprporations, which seek to survive on a more limited scale and 
do not seek to destroy their competitors.) This impact, however, 
was far fcom* uniform. A variety Qf differing and, at times, con- 
flicting demands were made on the s.chools. These demands usually 
involved a call for vocational programs in the public schools 
designed to alleviate social cind Economic problems associated 
with American economic development. The outcomes most often sug- 
gested for vocational education during these early decades were * 
the following: (a) acculturation (i.e., Americanization of the 
immigrant and urbanization of the rural migrant); (b) reduction 
of worker alienation; (c) increase ( in worker skills; (d) elimina- 
tion of child labor; (e) elimination of the school dropout prob- 
lem; ( fr) "democratization" of the high school ; (g) decrease in 
unemployment and underemployment; (h), increase in the economic 
return to >.J;he vocational student as a future worker; and (ij 
increase in worker productivity, industrial ^efficiency , and thus 
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the economic strength of the nation. Unifying nearly all pro- 
ponents o.£ vocational education was their conviction tha"£ the 
schools should prepare students who would be more effective and 
productive workers -(Cohen 1968; Fisher 1967; Greenwood 1981; 
Lazerson and Grubb 1974.; Miller 1981; Prosser and' Mien! 1925). 
• Exactly what this meant in' practice, however, varied according 
to the particular £/art of the economy which provided the vantage 
point for the proponent. 

From the viewpoint of large/ bureauc^atically organized 
monopoly firms that had invested heavily in technology and 
machinery, labor requirements and thus educational demands had 
a new twist. As Henry Ford -made clear, a firm like his required 
little manipulative or technical skill from the bulk of its 
workers. They could be semiskilled or even unskilled, but not 
peasants or others who , had a traditional .cultural orientation. 
Many of the workers in these firms vwerfe 'rfew immigrants or 
migrants from rural *reas of the United States who required 
acculturation t to the time and authority discipline of the modern 
work place. . I 
* \ 

It is not surprising, then, that the/ educational* reformers 
who saw the problem from the vantage of the monopoly capitalists 
were less interested in development of artisan and, manipulative 
skills than in acculturation of immigrant and migrant workers and 
the development oS "industrial intelligence . " This term, roughly 
translated, meant the mental capacity^to work within a bureau- 
cratic authority structure, understanding! one's place within the 
"big picture" and contributing the effort necessary to complete 
repetitively only a fraction of a total production process. 
Thus, acculturation and the reduction of ,worker alientation be- 
came important outcomes of vocational education for some educa- 
tional reformers, (Bowles and Cintis, 19761 Part I and II; 
Braverman, 1974; Hogan, 1982, Ch 6-8). \ , 

" \ 

% The labor problem and consequently the educational solution 
looked somewhat different for those who savl( through the eyes of 
the entrepreneurial capitalist, generally represented by the 
national Association of Manufacturers (NAM) i For them, moderni- 
zation of plant, machinery, and authority structure had proceeded 
at a slower pace. They still required many 6f/the older artisan 
'skills and found the struggles with "organized, labor more threat- 
ening. The nonmonopoly sector of the industrial economy desired 
Educational reform to produce " trade school" skills yhich could 
Compete with and replace the expensive, pris»at61y funded, and 
often union-controlled apprenticeship system as\a source *of 
skilled workers. The outcome they sought was a\broad range of 
industrial skills, including respect among workers for the 
legitimacy of industrial authority and resulting labor p'eace 
(Cohen 1968; Cremin 1961; Edson 1978; Krug 1964; Violas 1978). 
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For "legitimate", and'* recognized organized labor, (i.e., 
those unions, such as the American. -Federation of Labor/ tfeat 
accepted „ £he basic structure of modern 'work and the wage system) 
the problem appeared somewhat different . Their issues were 
reduction of t unemployment and underemployment/ a living* wage, 
and safe working conditions. They feared that vocational educa- 
tion would be used by employers to produce inadequately trained 
scab replacements for regular apprentices. They generally, ' 
desired to keep youth in school and oat of the labor market for 
as \ong as possible and to prevent vocational education from 
becoming an apprenticeship, program-. (Cremin 1961; Dotigl^s, "1921 ; 
, Lazerson and Grubb 1974; Violas 1978) / t . 

I -A, fourth .and still different vantage point was that of the 
agricultural community. Although rapidly losing its percentage 
strength in the population and the economy/ , it retained consider- 
able legislative clout in Congress. This group wished to apply 
sjcience to agriculture as it believed this had beeji successfully 
done in industry and to keep the "cream" of farm youth on the 
farm by increasing .the economic potential of farm life. The. 
agricultural interests lobbied for an agricultural vocational 

*educ.ati.n that would extol the virtues of farm life and teach 
scientific agriculture and sound farm, management (Cremin 1961). 
They also wanted to develop leadership potential among farm youth 
so that 1 they could speak effectively for agriculture, especially 
in nonagricult ural circles. 

Gender was the fifth perspective from which vocational edu- 
cation was seen. This perspective* was related only indirectly 
to economics. The problem concerned the particular type of voca- 
tional education appropriate for females, especially working- 
class females. While there was a variety of sex-s£ecif ic occupa- 
tions deemed acceptable for girls, most commentators b.el'ieved 
that the basis of female vocational training should be training 
for motherhood and hoitfewaking . This aspect assumed 'a .tang^ptial 
economic. dimension as some reformers suggested that a properly < 
trained wife would have, important economic consequences for 
working-class families (Violas 1978). * 

* * 

These last two perspectives on vocation-al education for 
hanemaking and agriculture occasioned little sustained, debate . 
Rather, it -was the first three perspectives and the proposed out-* 
Comes for trade and industrial education that engendered con- 
flict with antivocational forces and among the various vocational 
proponents. The internecine conflict was no doubt the most sig- 
nificant. Lt reflected ongoing conflicts within the industrial 
sector of the Smith-Hughes Act and the subsequent structure of * 

public school- vocatiorial education. 

* * 

It was usually the case that specific issues found combat- 
ants less neatly arranged than analytic clarity would mandate. 
And, two additional factors further muddied the waters. 

/ 



The first of th$j& was that the traditional school people, in- 
cluding many from the manual training movement, entered the-. 
cTebates arguing for "cultural 1 * studies and against "early dif- 
ferentiation." This factor clearly had effect in the New York 
City. system after Superintendent Maxwell's plan for "tenement" 
district" industrial sclaools for upper elementary children was 
roughly rebuffed J^y^Calvin Woodward in the national forum of the 
1901 National Education Association meeting (Violas 1978)* In 
part, it was also this thrust that occasioned th£ opposition of 
the Chicago public school teachers to the Cooley Bill" i-n 1914 and 
1915. This issue wa ^complicated , as organized labor in Illinois 
also opposed the bill because, of its alleged class bias and its 
"dual" system of governance that would* set up separate trade 
schools under a separate' school board that labor, believed would 
be dominated by. industrial groups. The issue, of . governance was 
eventually compromised^ in the Smith-Hughes Act , which allowed for 
"advisory boards" with labor representation (Lazerson and Grubb 
19 74; Wirth 19 71) . 

* 

The second complicating factor was the efforts of social 
reformers, perhaps best embodied in' the activities , of the 
settlement house residents. They were generally uppermiddle 
class, college eduqated, and often women; their . sentiments and ' 
motives were to. uplift and aid the urban poor. Social ^reformers , 
such as Jane Addams, Lillian -Wald, Rita Wallach, and Robert 
Woods, wanted to end child labor, increase school attendance, 
help immigrants to fit into the American social and economic 
structure., and -generally improve "the economic conditions of^the 
urban masses. This,* they believed, required some kind of voca-- 
tional education. As they surveyed the economic scene/ these 
reformers most often saw monopoly industrialism as the progres- 
sive wave of the future. Most often they formed alliances with 
the most progressive. g£ these industrialists and labor leaders, 
in -the various local and national . civic federations. The . social 
reformers often lent their considerable prestige and social clout 
to the vocational reforms required by monopoly industry (Violas 
19 78) . ' 

As internecine conflict raged among the* various supporters of 
differing kinds of . vocational' education, the attempt to merge 
these diverse JLnterests^ into an alliance blurred the issues and 
even the definition of vocational education. An important aspect 
of this debate has been examined in a recent work by Kenneth Gray 
(1981). He shows the conflict within the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education (NSPIE) from its beginning 
in 1908. While Gray does not put the conflicts in terms of the 
perspectives discussed here, he does,, show that the. issues of 
social efficiency versus a more democratic rhetoric, trade school 
versus a broader industrial education, and dual versus unitary 
control were fought within NSPIE between "middle level" 
manufacturers representedoby NAM (characterized here as entre- 
preneurial capitalists) on one side and their opponents-- 



organized labor , school people , and other, large scale indus- 
trialists (characterized here as monopoly capitalists) — on the 
other • The result Gray points to. is significant. These debates 
caused a series of compromises in terminology, governance and 
objectives in <an attempt to accommodate diverse interests. The* 
long-term result has been a considerable confusion regarding 
the desired outcomes of vocational education. 'This confusiori 
has made the implementation of a coherent vocational educatiqn 
program difficult and the evaluation of outcomes almost* impos- 
sible- 

One is struck by the paucity of discussion of mea^ur ability 
of outcomes in the industrial and vocational education literature 
prio^ to the passage of Smith-Hughes. There were many assertions 
of desirable outcomes but almost no discussion of the manner or 
even of x the -desirability or necessity of measuring 'such outcomes. 
The history of evaluation o* vocational education since" the 
Smith-Hughes Act is replete with charges and countercharges re- 
garding not oply the validity of the data ba«e but, more signifi- 
cantly, what it is legitimate^ to measure. This side Of the 
history of vocational education suggests that .Gray is essentially 
correct in his analysis* 

f - . x > 

Larry Cuban has noted the- difficulty of evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of the Smith- Hughfes Act,. He argues that there were 
"two major sources* of data (and .judgments) on -the implementation 
and impact of the law" (1982). These tw<S studies of the Smith- 
Hughes Act were the works of Charles Prosser and the report of 
the Russell Commission. Prosser, the guiding* force in the NSPIE 
and the first director of the Federal Bureau of Vocational Edu- 
cation, set" up to administer the Smith-Hughes Act, not sur- 
prisingly found the act very effective in stimulating a uniform 
system of vocational educatipn in the states, increasing enroll- 
ment in vocational classes, improving teaching, and generally v 
effecting a beneficial vocational result in the nation (Hawkins, ' 
Prosser, and Wright 1951; Prosser and Allen 1925). 

The Russell Report, written by the Advisory Committee on 
Education in the late 1930s to evaluate the effect of the 
Smith-Hughes Act and subsequent federal vocational education 
acts, such as the George-Deen . Act of 1936, , developed contrary 
conclusipns (Russell et al . 1938). The report claimed t;hat' 
federal- acts to aid vocational education had caused vocaticfaal 
programs to become too rigidly conceptualized' and isolated from 
academic education , and had stifled local experimentation. It 
further argued that there was little evidence that trade and 
industrial education had yielded any economic ben fits. Lazerson 
and Grutfb (1974) blame many of the inflexibilities of vocational 
education on the 1917 act and saw the Federal Board for Voca- 1 
tional Education as being ineffectual. Russell et'al. (1938) 
saw the^board quite differently. They identified several ways 
in which the board went beyond the Smith-Hughes Act-- for example, 
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requiring a minimum of three consecutive hours a day of vo- 
cational instruction and shifting appropriated funds from teacher 
education to . administration. 

The conflicting conclusions of Prosser and Russell and the 
debate over subsequent evaluations of the effects of vocational 
education -emphasize the problem of defin-ition raised by Kenneth 
Gray. During the decades prior to the passage of Smith-Hughes, 
proponents of vocational education blurred its definition. One 
side would not accept "trade training/' another rejected "indus- 
trial education," and such issues as specific skill training as 
opposed to "industrial intelligence" went unresolved. Moreover, 
man^ of the proposed outcomes were rephrased in somewhat meaning- 
less global terms.. For example, all agreed that vocational edu- 
cation should improve the industrial. efficiency of the nation, 
, improve the productivity and economic value of individual 
worker^, decrease school dropouts, eliminate child labor, and 
increase worker satisfaction. But how were' these to be accomp- 
lished? And how could one evaluate the specific contribution of 
a particular vocational education initiative or program to these 
ends? These dilemmas have perplexed the most thoughtful of voca- 
tional educators and their supporters during the years following 
t^ie passage of Smi th-Hughes . (They have similarly perplexed 
his^ori.-ms who have tried to unravel Jihe -s-to-ry -of vocational 
education.) They did not appear to perplexthe states, however. 
By the end of 1918 every state had accepted' the Smith-Hughes Act 
_ctnd the obligation to match its furies with state and local 
dollars. 

Little changed during the period from 1918 to 1940. The 
only serious ripple on the water was an abortive attempt uy the 
federal National Youth Administration (NYA) to establish an 
'alternative secondary school system. NYA helped thousands of 
students to stay in college by providing them with work, but it 
overreached itself when it charged that high schools and their 
vocational education programs were not attentive to the needs of 
poor youth. The public schools counterattacked by going to the 
Congress, and NYA disappeared. 

t 

Few people noted the depression era beginnings of coopera- 
tive education in the impoverished South. Lacking equipment and 
instructors for in-school vocational education, southern educa- 
tors made a virtue of necessity and placed high school students 
in local businesses and factories. There they learned an occupa- 
tion under the guidance of their neighbors and received high 
school credit for this learning. Vocational and general educa- 
tors in other parts of the country saw this as a major undermin- 
ing of standards and unsuccessfully fought its gradual spread, 
across the country. 
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194Q-19G3 ; 

War Production and Cold War 
" ' * 

World War II and the ensuing hot and cold wars changed vo- 
cational education markedly. Well before our entry into actual 
conflict/ it became clear that much of our industrial machinery 
was oosolete and that the industrial labor force had deteriorated 
markedly during a decade of depression. Therefore, if we were 
to supply our allies with arms, retraining of workers would have 
to take place on an unprecedented scale. Two methods were emp- 
loyed in this retraining. Training within Industry (TWI) empha- 
sized the development" of first-line industrial supervisors who 
were seen primarily as trainers of workers. Vocational educators 
were active in developing Job Instructor Training (JIT) , using 
the same methods that Alien had developed in 1917 for use in 
World War I and had implemented in the intervening two decades 
in vocational schools. The second method was to operate voca- 
tional schools and vocational departments" in comprehensive high 
schools for two or more shifts each day. 

Vocational schools were even more obsolete than industry. 
Scarce equipment was diverted to these schools, and vocational 
educators retrained several million workers for war production-- 
1.5 mi L lion during the first year alone, according to Barlow 
(1967)*. Vocational shops produced essential equipment. High 
school students were given preinduction training that was , 4 

designed to be used in any military job. Training films were 
produced for occupations in which there were severe skill 
shortages. After we entered the war, vocational educators formed 
•the backbone of military training schools and served as. super- 
visors and teacher trainers throughout the armed services. 

After the end of the war, even more equipment was given 
to the schools, and many vocational machine shops today owe the 
majority of their major tools to World War II surplus. Barlow 
(1967) is one of the few historians who has written about this 
period, and much remains to be learned from it. Indeed, most 
historians neglect even the effects of World War I on the estab- 
lishment of vocational education. Because of the national emer- 
gency, it was critical that the persons trained for war work 
enter the occupation for which they had been trained. Prior to 
this time, it was assumed, that this had happened, but no -one 
really tested the assumption. It also became clear during war 
production training that some people were much better suited to 
training than others. These bits of knowledge led to the inclu- 
sion of vocational guidance as a reimbursable vocational activ- 
ity, in 1946, to the requirement of vocational counseling for 
anyone who desired to change a course of study under the GI Bill 
of Rights, and to the collection of data on the percentage of 
graduates placed in the occupation -for which they had received 
vocational training. 
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But in most .essential respects, vocational education during 
the decade after 1945 was remarkably similar to that before 
World War II. Although area vocational schools were authorized 
in 1946/ most sjtates were slow to establish them. ,These schools 
were designed to serve a geographic area, rather than a partic- 
ular school district, so that more specialized courses could be 
offered to se^ve the larger population base. 
I 

The 1940s did produce an abo.rtive attempt to change the 
school curriculum- Prosser, who" is reviled by some historians 
for his role in shaping vocational education, proposed what canre^- 
to be known as the Prosse^ Resolution, which was adopted by the 
American Society for Curriculum Development.. It pointed out that 
2*0 percent 'of secondary school students were served by the col- 
lege preparatory curriculum and another 20 percent were served 
by vocational "education, but that 60 percbnt were essentially 
untouched by the high school. Most of them dropped ojut of 
school . 

To solve this problem, he and an influential "group of edu- 
cators proposed that the schools redesign the curriculum so that 
"the 60 percent"- could be aided in their adjustment to life. 
"Life Adjustment Education" was immediately attacked by univer- 
sity scholars as an attempt to water down the curriculum and to 
produce an "educat Lonal wasteland." Vocational educators gener- 
ally sat on the sidelines during the debate because they saw 
Prosser' s efforts as sabotaging their sources of support. The 
histories written of vocational education conveniently overlook 
this movement, which died before it had any substantial effect. 

The, Russian Sputnik led to the National Defense Education 
Act (NDEA) of 1958 and to the expansion of vocational education 
into 'post secondary education. Until this time, federal law had 
ruled out vocational education "of collegiate grade." In prac- 
tice, this excluded education of a ny type whi c h was offered by 
post- secondary institutions, .except for the training of voca- 
tional teachers. Th$ pioneering data collection scheme for voca- 
tional education in the New England states collected data qn 
placements of trade and industrial education graduates in occu- 
pations for which they had been trained. Until approximately 
1958, a person who continued into higher education or who dropped 
out .of the labor force or was at work in an unrelated occupation 
was counted as a negative placement, along with those who were 
unemployed. Clearly, attendance in higher education was not a 
desired outcome of vocational education. 

Before 1958 vocational education also excluded education 
for occupations at a level higher than skilled worker or first- 
line supervisor. Technicians were being used more and more 
widely throughout business and industry to assist professionals . 
The NDEA allowed an expansion of the definition of vocational 
education to include all nonprofessional occupations? even 
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licensed practical nurseo, who were legally defined as pro- 
fessionals in almost all states, could be trained using voca- 
tional .education funds under a special act of 19 56. 

Throughout the 1917-J963 period, federal influence was very 
strong. Federal officials could and did persuade states to spec- 
ify the qualifications of teachers, administrators and college 
teacher trainers to meet federal standards. The latest edition 
of Vocational Education Bulletin #1 v/as published in 19 58 and re- 
printed in 1962. Its first • edition was published in 1917, $nd it 
^hrt*trjh" fe^ t*" JM^ga , 1926, 19 3J-.- Ar>r1 l^AEj^^agh^ 



of the last three revisions w^s occasioned by changes in the fed- 
eral law and publication of subsequent regulations in the Federal 
Register * From 1917 to 1963 it was the "Bible 11 for vocational^ 
edUcatifc^programs that received federal funds. It contains 
absolutely no^ reference to outcomes other than the expenditure -of 
funds for purposes allowed by federal law. All of the other pro- 
visions refer to processes to be followedt 

From this document it is possible in a few cases to infer 
outcomes that are not desired: for example, in trade and indus- 
trial education, "Evening classes may- enroll only workers . . . 
who are employed in a trade and -industrial occupation .... 
£T]he instruction must be such as to increase the skill or 4 
knowledge of the worker in the trade or industrial occupation in 
which ehe person is employed" (p. 18). Clearly it was not con- 
sidered desirable for vocational education to assist employed 
persons to shift from one occupation to another. 

Cuban (1982) has the best summary of federal vocational leg- 
islation. He credits Venn (1964) with first pointing out the 
rigidities of vocational education under the Smith-Hughes Act and 
the marked changes introduced by the 1963, act. 

In 1918 the Federal Board determined that Smith- Hughes funds 
"set aside for t^actieiFTrarin ih^^ould~t5e^crsed-- to pay Lh^-s-al-arr-iei?— 
of state vocational education supervisors ( Cuban 1982). The 
justification for this was that the supervisors could note the , 
neeu for and provide teacher training during their annual or 
semiannual visits to each vocational teacher. New teachers and 
those teachers having difficulties were visited more frequently. 
Even today/ some states station their supervisors at teacher 
training institutions so that they can provide college credit for 
the inservice training that they feel is needed. If the voca- 
tional teacher does not see the need^ his or her teaching license 
may not be renewed. 

.This evaluation of vocational teaching by state-empl oyed ^ 
supervisors has been conducted somewhat unevenly^ But if it is 
based on direct observation, is unannounced/ and involves a 
comparison by a specialist of what is happening locally and what 
is happening in similar vocational classes in many different 
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schools, it can be very effective. The school principal, who is 
usually seen as the most efficient supervisor, is not a special- 
ist and rarely has tfie opportunity to make cross-^di strict* 
comparisons with othfer specialized programs. The elimination of 
earmarked funds for 'teacher training in 1963 marked the death 
knell for adequate /state supervision. 



1963-1976 : 
The War On Poverty 



» I n 19 6 2~ the Ma npov/e r Development and Training Act was 
passed. Although it was developed originally as a means of sup- * 
porting the retraining of workers displaced by computers and 
'other technological developments, by 1963 it had become a prin- 
cipal arm of the federal government's war on poverty, race, and 
disadvantage. In spite of the word "training" in its title, it. 
became a means more for* income transfer than for instruction. It 
was administered by the Labor Department, in part because voca- 
tional education was seen a^ an in^school program that did not 
address the problems of those out of schpol. Another major prob- 
lem was that the federal vocational education legislation vas 
seen as being static, with funds earmarked for various occupa- 
tional categories which had been established, through political 
means rather than adjusted periodically in accordance with labor 
market needs. 

A Panel of Consultants was appointed in 1961~by President 
Kennedy and chaired by the superintendent of schools in Chicago, 
Dr. Benjamin Willis. The recommendations of the Willis Panel 
were incorporated almost verbatim into the 1963 Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. Earmarked . funds for occupational groups were virtually 
eliminated; the emphasis on technical and postsecondary voca- 
tional education was strengthened; funds were authorized for 
buildings and equipment. Attempts were made to eliminated unding 

^fo^ - agr icul t ura-1 -e&u cation aru3 to— r~equi-r e— th a-t— h a-Lf~o £— the-^£und-s 

for home, economics be spent on job-o.riented training. ' Amendments 
to effect this were narrowly defeated (Barlow 1967)/ but 
administrators received the message, and increasingly related 
programs in these fields to opportunities in the labor market. 
The majQr change, however, was the new emphasis on peQple to be 
served, rather than on the subject matter to be taught, and a 
call for vocational education to help to reduce hard-core unemp- 
loyment. This was quite different from earlier versions of voca- 
tional education legislation, which specified that its students 
should be drawn frdm those who can "profit 11 from its instruction,. 
This was shorthand for restricting enrollment to those who were 
most qualified, rather than those who had the gre'atest need. 
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In spite of the L963*act./ vocational education cha'nged very 
little., except for further expansion of postsecondary and coop- 
erative education. • In 1967/ a new national commission was 
formed/ the Adyisory Council on Vocational Education. It was 
chaired by tjie chief state school officer of Ohio, Martin Essex. 
As did the Willis Panel/ this new group set out to examine voca- 
tional education and to recommend changes in legislation and 
administration. It issued .two report S/ a General Report (Essex 
et al . 1968)/ which was widely circulated/ and a special report/ 
•which was not. A description of the deliberations leading up 
to these two reports was published by three members of the Panel 

-4-E-Vrms, VManqnm nnrV Praqan J3-63-) . 
« 

The principal changes were the recommendations that^ programs 
be established to serve handicapped and disadvantaged persons/ 
that' work-study programs be encouraged/' and that funding be based 
on enrollment and program performance. As with .the Willis Panel/ 
almost all of its recommendations were incorporated into ,legi s- 
lation--the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments. 

One of the curious anomalies *of vocational education is that 
although it has sought continually to "cream" its applicants-/ it 
has regularly enrolled a population that is low in verbal ability 
and in socioeconomic status. It has, however^ managed to reject 
tl\e lowest 5 percent of secondary school juniors and seniors 
iueasured in terms of school achievement.. And 1 although it has 
reached uiany potential school dropouts / a quarter of *the school ,„ . 
population drops out before any significant amount of vocational 
education is available to them* These dropouts and rejects have 
significant labor market problems and become prime candidates for 
Labor Department programs of employment and training. 

The stress on training-related employment as a criterion of 
success in vocational education encourages creaming/ not orfly in 
t^rms of school achievement/ but aJLso'in terms of physical abil-" 
ity. The physically handicapped are often seen by vocational 
^eduoa to is db belay h a rd" to place and hence detrimental to the 
evaluations based on placement rates. More subtly / there is* fear 
that emphasis on service to the disadvantaged and the handicapped 
would daraaqe the public image of vocational education. The 1968 
acj tried to change this behavior by specifying that 25 percent 
of vocational funds should be spent on the handicapped and 
disadvantaged. ^ r 

The Essex Panel called for. much more emphasis on cooperative 
education. This method of instruction involves cooperation of 
schools and employers. It began during the 1930s in the South/ 
partly as' a way of cutting school expenses. It was patterned 
after the cooperative education programs in engineering education 
that began about the same time as federally "supported vocational 
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education. It was fought bitterly by federal supervisors* of 
vocational educatipn until the i^'Os, but it expanded slowly 
nevertheless. The 1968 act gave it respectability. 

Perhaps the greatest changes to date began in 1968 with what 
seemed to be a minor decision: to permit the spending of federal 
funds ^for those industrial arts programs . that were deemed by each 
state to contribute to vocational objectives. Industrial arts, 
which, also grew out of that precursor of vocational education, 
manual training, has always emphasized general education object 
tives. One of these objectives has been to provide vocational 
skills* and knowledge. For the past £hree decades,. the tendency 
has been to make vocational education programs* in the secondary 
school more and more general, so the funding of industrial arts 
fits this trend. (It has always been anomalous that education 
* for homemaking, which is a part of general education, has used 
vocational education funds, while industrial arts cou]_d not. 
General business education still' cannot ) . 

During the early 19 70s, many vocational educators feared 
that all of their funds would soon be used for general education 
purposes- United States Commissioner of Education Sidney Mar land 
promoted the concept of careeer education, which went well beyond 
vocational education in seeking to develop career awareneiss, ex- 
ploration,, and skill development for ali students and all occupa- 
tions at all levels of education. Eventually career education 
received token funds of its own, but in the early days it was 
financed by federal vocational education appropriations. Many of 
its conceptS f were drawn from Crosser's Life Adjustment Education 
of the 1940s, but it had a more felicitous name and a better 
research base in vocational guidance than had the earlier move- 
ment. Indeed the only significant attacks on career education 
have come from the neo-Marxists who' fear that it might delay the' 
overhaul of the economic systenj that they feel isr necessary. The 
general edup'ators who buried Life Adjustment Education have not ' 
commented . 

- . -\ 

It is fashionable these days to say that career education 
is dead. It would appear, however, that it is prospering under 
a variety of names, and that it has been incorporated into vir- 
tually , every school , subject from nursery school through graduate 
school. Certainly it has affected vocational education by* 
broadening its goals and by permitting access to students who 
desire a single course without the earlier insistence that they 
commit themselves to. pursue a full vocational ' program . 

Although Cuban (19a2) says that for the six decad'es before 
1975 the primary evidence of impact of vocational education has 
been that "old standby, increased enrollment, 11 this statement 
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applies only to pleas that vocational educators have made to 
Congress, asking for more funds on the basis of increased enroll- 
ment. However, before 1968 allocations of funds by states to 
local education agencies had been made almost universally on the 
basis of the number of approved vocational teachers , not on the 
basis of enrollment. This had the effect of . continuing" low- J 
priority programs, because low ^enrollments tend to result from 
decisions by students and their parents about the low relative 
personal value of those programs. The 1963 Act required that 
enrollment be a factor in allocations to local schools. Perhaps 
this one change did more than any other to ensure .that market - 
forces would shape vocational education in the future. 



What now seems to have been the final gasp of the war on 
poverty and discrimination came with the 1976 amendments. This 
legislation was engineered by Congress without the aid of a 
national panel. The principal change was a marked stress on the 
reduction of sex bias in vocational education. Although enroll- 
ments in vocational education showed less sex bias than the world 
of work, women have been concentrated* in business, home econo- 
mics, and health occupations, while agricultural and trade and 
ind-astrial education have been largely male preserves. Congress 
demanded that this be changed. 



Virtually every conceivable outcome of vocational education 
can be achieved either by providing high-quality vocational pro- 
_gr_ams_or_by^__caref ully selecting the trainees. If ou-tcome meas- 
ures do not take into account the gains in performanire~whiclv 
accompany training, the natural res T It is to encourage creaming. 
This descriptive word, encountered frequently in conversations 
among CETA workers, describes a deliberate process of selecting 
the most qualified trainees and rejecting those who most need 
help. It is a pejorative word, especially among program 
evaluators, but program operators tend to substitute "selection 
of thos e^mosXTi ke ly ~~to pr 6 fit ~ tran the pTOg"ram ,l% or some similar 
phrase that indicates that it is not bad to reject those who are 
primarily interested in the stipends which accompany training, 
rather than in learning*. 

Consequently, it has become very Comnjon in evaluations of 
employment and training programs to compare the earnings of par- 
6icipants prior to and subsequent to training. m Those types of 
training that produce large 4 gains in earnings are considered to' 
be effective,' while those that produce small Or no gains are 
judged to be inef f ect i*j£ . Evaluators — principally labor Econo- 
mists—who have had experience in studying employment and train- 
ing programs, tend to use this sanie criterion in evaluating 
vocational education. 



Evaluation of- Outcomes 
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It is usually much easier to increase earnings ferom ze&o 
than from some higher value. Consequently/ youth and housev/ives 
(or househusbands) with no paid work experience may be preferred 
trainees if trainers know that their work will be judged by 
increases in earnings. 

Conversely, adults who have, chosen, because of poor working 
conditions, or have been forced, by plant closings* or retirement, 
to leave a "highly paid job would not be desirable trainees if 
evaluation of training is based on increases in earnings/ Their 
wages after training might well be lower than before training, 
even if the training were highly satisfactory to them and to 
thei r s ub s eq uen t employers . Ir> su c!i__c3L£.ekj._JLt^ seem to be 



useful to evaluate the value added by training in teFms other 
than added wages ( Evans ^ 1981 ) . 

Proportion of Population E nrolled 

If a vocational education program enrolls no women or minor- 
ities or handicapped or disadvantaged persons, it is clear that 
this is an undesirable outcome. The natural assumption is that 
there is discrimination against all persons from these- groups . 
A similar assumption is made if the proportion of people from any 
6f these groups differs markedly front their proportion in the 
population .from which the trainees are drawn. 

. * Conclusions 

One clear fact {emerges from our study of the history of 
vocational education. In the early days, many people stated out?, 
cones that they expected of Vocational education, but few attemp- 
ted to assess actual outcomes. Now, there is much more atten- 
tion to actual outcomes, but the tendency is to try to assess 
outcomes of "average" or "typical 11 programs and to generalize 
from* these results to determine what can he expected of vocation- 
al" education as a whole. In contrast, -the few -studies- of actual 
outcomes in the early days of vocational education looked at the 
outcomes of individual programs in order to decide how to improve 
those programs or to decide whether they should be expanded or 
terminated. It is our view that the assessment of outcomes 
in order Lo impiuve individual program decisions is much more 
.desirable and feasible than assessment of a group of disparate 



programs s 



erving disparate communities and disparate groups of 



individuals under disparate economic conditions . 

Less clear, but perhaps more important, is the suggestion 
that instead of looking directly at expected outcomes of voca- 
tional education/ it might be well to look at its goals or pur- 
poses and then to move to the outcomes that flow from these 
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goals/ Evans and Herr (1978/ p. 4) identify three goals: 
meeting society* 3 needs for workers/ increasing the options 
available to each student/ and serving as a motivating force to 
enhance all types of learning. Later/ Evans (1981) suggested a 
fourth goal /-to increase the ability of workers to improve the 
quality of work and of the work place. ^The National Association 
of 'State Directors, of Vocational Education (1980) specifies two 
purposes: provide individuals with the skills they need to 
attain economic freedom, and enhance the productivity of local/ 
state and national economies. 

instead &£ the traditional "maintain, extend and, improve" 
l^nrpas^s, the- Vocational Edtte^iob— Amendments of 19J£l-AJlbJ^^&Q^^ 
ambitious set of purposes:* "to assist the States: to extend/ 
improve/ and/ where necessary/ maintain existing 4 programs, 
develop new programs of vocational education to overcome sex dis- 
crimination and sex stereotyping in vocational education programs 
so that persons of all ages in all communities will have ready 
access to vocational training or retraining which is of high 
quality, v/hich is realistic in the light o,f 'actual or anticipated 
opportunities for gainful employment, and which is suited to 
their needs, interests, and ability to benefit from such train- 
ing." . * ' 

Almost all of the outcomes to. which we have been asked to 
react appear to be desirable, but many of tKem do not appear to 
flow directly from any of the above sets of goals or purposes. 
For example, "satis factoriness to employers," "placement in a job 
related to training," "positive attitude toward wdrk," "increased 
earnings," and "enhanced leadership capabilities" are difficult 
to relate to the ^oals.stated above. There "are, of course, unin- 
tended as well as intended outcomes of programs, but none of the 
outcomes we have been given appear to be unintended. 

The statements of goals for vocational education listed here 
are by no means all-inclusive. Obviously, other goal statements 
should be ex amin ed as well to s ee what outcomes* should be added. 
But for so:ne~reason the statements "of go^^Toir^ocrat^onal educa- 
tion, particularly goals which have been accepted by key groups, 
are few and far between. This is one reason why revisionist 
historians have had to infer goals, including goals that few 
vocational educators, pa-st or present, are willing to accept. 
Perhaps we should pay more attention to the development of goal 
statements in order to have better statements of outcomes . 



Much is said about cultural lag in education and in other 
social programs. It should be noted that there is also cultural 
lag in evaluation of outcomes. The evaluation of vocational 
education during the 1963--19 76 period concentrated on the extent 
to which persons were placed in the occupation for which they 
.were trained, though the emphasis in the legislation was on 
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increasing equity in training and employment. It is well known 
that an emphasis on training-related employment leads to cream- 
ing rather than .to the enrollment of those who most need 
training; * 

A further indication of this lag is that current evaluations 
emphasize such c^uteomes as the proportion or minorities and women 
enrolled, in, vocational educa.ti.on,. while, neglecting. the fact that 
the high school dropout rate has remained static for. more than 
a decade. Similarly, the earnings of vocational graduates have 
received increasing attention while there has been a general neg- 
lect of the economic fact that, as enrollments have continued to 
c limb the ^^nings^^ajvtag e from vocat ional educ ation is alm ost 
certain to Have "leveled ofl* The Hi: act that vocational education 
has responded to the mandate to increase the enrollment of those 
who are more difficult to educate and to place in high paying 
jobs, is another factor that almost certainly affects average 
labor market outcomes. Finally, there is- a severe lag shown in 
concentration on evaluation of secondary school programs and 
neglect; of the outcomes of postsecondary vocatiohat^education . 

Time will tell whether the reauthorization of vocational 
education that is scheduled for 1984 or earlier will. show similar 
lags. the probability is that Congress will continue to be more 
foresighted than vocational administrators or evaluators in 
stating goals and purposes. Nevertheless, we should be wary of 
encouraging- them to go further than they have in stating proposed 
outcomes. They have shown that they are more interested in 
fostering outcomes that are related to the current state of the 
labor market than in mqre important outcomes that are. related to 
improving educational systems or to, encouraging individual geo- . 
graphic or social mobility or even to enhancing lifetime earn- 
ings. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
HISTORY OF CHANGES IN OUTCOMES EXPECTED OP VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Question : The discussion in our buzz group focused more on 

institutions than on individuals. In view of this 
focus is increased enrollment a legitimate outcome? 
Will you provide us with additional rationale 
, concerni ng the appropr iateness of increased enrol linen t 
as an outcome for vocational education? 

Evans : If one's view of the institution is that it channels peo- 
ple and programs, then increasing enrollment becomes the institu- 
tional goal. Of course, it is the charge of most neo-Marxists 
that what vocational education and the schools as a whole do to 
people* is to channel them into particular school activities. In 
this instance then, increased enrollment- is an outcome desired by 
the. school, as an institution, .and by capitalists, who are seen 
by, the neo-Marxists as control ling the school- On the other 
hand, one can view enrollments in vocational education as a test, 
of perceived quality of the program, as a test of perceived con- 
gruence between school offerings and individual needs. This is 
most clearly evident in our adult programs, where 'essentially 
people beat on the door and say, /'I want to-enroll*" In* that 
case, enrollments are not an institutional outcome at all. . It 
"is* their way of saying to the institution, "You're doing 
something good. Do -some more of it". 11 

The obverse of enrollment, nonenrollment, is really the 
test, the outcome, which has reshaped vocational education more 
than everything else that has been done. If you offer a program 
■and nobody signs up, then you stop offering the program. Vie have 
examples of nonenrollment as an outcome all through our history* 
.omebody comes to the school, perhaps an advisory committee, and 
S3 ays i "This i^s exactly what we need." The school says, "We'll 
offer it." Tfrcee people sign up. The program dies. If you get 
a program that starts off with forty enrollments, then has thirty 
enrollments, twenty enrollments, ten enrollments* it will be 
eliminated. This is what I mean by enrollment as an outcome. 

« 

You ought to recognize that historically it was not the goal 
of vocational education to increase enrollments substantially, up 
until about 1960. In some states there is still not an attempt 



NOTE : The questions were generated b'y buzz' groups at the Working 
Conference. Dr. Evans 1 responses to the questions were 
transcribed and edited. 
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to increase enrollments, Byrl Shoemaker, former state director 
of vocational education in Ohio, said we're not going to expand 
the number of vocational education programs in Ohio until the 
ones that v/e have are funded adequately. Now that's a different 
approach than in Illinois, where they said that by paying a 
dollar a head to provide every elementary school student in the 
state a little bit of career information, we can increase our 
enrollments enormously. These are very different approaches to 
goals and outcomes . 



Question : You have intfica^ed that vocational educators have 

emphasized processes rather than outcomes. Can you 
provide us an explanation as to why that was the case? 

*Kvans ; The primary reason is that it is a lot easier .to specify 
processes than it is to specify outcomes. This emphasis is not 
solely in vocational education; it is pervasive in education as 
a whole. In the North Central Accreditation process, in both 
secondary and postsecohdary schools, the emphasis has been almost 
entirely on process. 

Look at the specifications' for vocational education pro- 
grams. Until the late 1950s the federal government specified 
very completely what would be done in vocational education. Many 
states added more specification. Vocational agriculture depart- 
ments have been closed because they had a twelve foot outside 
door instead of a fourteen foot outside door. The entire city of 
Chicago received no vocational education reimbursement for home 
economics for many years because they said it was impractical for 
them to meet the state specification that they make home visits 
to every home, of every student, every year. That was a process 
specif ication. Because they couldn't meet it, they didn't get a 
penny of state or federal money. it's easier to inspect compli- 
ance with process specifications and' this has been the way we 
have tended to evaluate all of education. 



Question: Have the clients of vocational education ever been 
polled concerning their evaluation of vocational 
education? Has vocational education attempted to meet 
the needs of clients?' . 

Evans : Not that I know of, unless you accept enrollment as a 
measure of whether you ' re meeting the needs of the clients. Re- 
member that until roughly 1965, it was customary for states to 
distribute money to local education agencies based on the number 
of certified vocational teachers they had. More recently, under 
the prodding of Congress, most states distribute money based 
mainly on the number of students they h**'e. There is a big dif- 
ference between these two methods of reimbursement. If what 
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you're trying to do is tc support a teacher in the style to which 
he or she has become accustomed/ then you reimburse on the number 
"of teachers. But if you are trying to increase enrollments you 
reimburse on the number of enrollments. State aid for general 
education has been tied to student enrollment and attendance for 
a long time. Vocational education was completely out of step 
with that until 'it began to emphasize enrollments during the 
L960s. That period of time was when vocational education enroll- 
ments began to increase rapidly. 
» 

Question : Have the clients of vocational education really been 
approached concerning what they want from vocational 
education? 

livans : . Yes, there have been some studies of what people say they 
want from vocational education and studies ~ asking if they got 
what they wanted. 

Question : You have indicated in the presentation that alT~of 

. these outcomes have been supported by someone in the 
past at some point in time. Could you put any judgment 
on how effective we've been with any- one of the 
outcomes? ' •» 

Lva ns : We were very effective in helping to prevent hiqh school 
dropouts up until 1970. A major goal of vocational education, 
and of public education as a whole, was to decrease the' propor- 
tion of elementary and secondary school dropouts. The propor- 
tion of dropouts decreased dramatically until 19 70. Then it 
leveled off. The enrollment in vocational education has con- 
tinued to go up, in spite of the leveling off of* dropouts. 

Audience Comment : There was a marvelous little book published in 
1978, by Thomas Green, titled Predicting the Educational System . 
Green does a macrolevel analysis of yhat was happening with 
reference to dropout rates. He looked at the utility of a high 
school education in relationship to the varying proportions of 
individuals who completed high school. Green recommends that 
instead of trying to reduce the dropout rate, we should resume a 
50-65 percent rate of high school completion. Green contends 
that the more people you have completing high school, the lower 
the return there is for a high school diploma, and that it tends 
to impact very negatively on those groups who have been the 
latest to be among the high school completers, such as blacks and 
disadvantaged populations. According to Green, there is a point, 
at which there is a diminishing return on the investment in 
education to complete high school, both for the individual and 
for the society at large. 
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Evans: Sar Levitan reaches the same conclusions but for somewhat 
different reasons* Sar charges that the high school is not the 
most efficient way to provide an education for some people, and 
that other training institutions should be involved in it rather 
than try to send everybody through high school. I like Sar 1 s 
reasons a lot better than , I like Tom Green's. Tom, it seems, to 
me, is in a box because he does not have a good answer to the 
question of who are the ones not allowed to complete high 
school. 

Audience Comment ; I think he would" say that if you had 60-65 
percent completing high school and if the societal press was not 
to complete high school, employers would no longer use a high 
school diploma as a screening device* 

Evans: Ton is basically an elitist, and he is very wrong' if he 
thinks employers are going to stop using education as a screening 
* device. 



Question : In view of the many relevant groups supporting voca- 
tional education and the different perspectives tljey 
have, should there be one set of expected outcomes for 
vocational education? 

Evans : One should not expect there to be one set of outcomes for 
vocational education. Vocational education is an assemblage of 
programs with different goals. Therefore, one should expect 
different outcomes from different programs. Different groups in 
society are going to expect different things from vocational 
education. These groups are going to expect vocational education 
to provide those things that they think are good for them. So 
s£lf-interest determines generally what they. want from vocational 
education. If we tried to respond to serving the self-interest 
# of each of these groups, with the same set of programs, we 
couldn' t" achieve it. One way to respond is to come up with a 
vocational education program that serves the unions, one that 
serves the employers, and so forth* This presents a problem be- 
cause you are also trying to serve such a wide range of age 
groups. 

I do not like the way that we have dealt with this in the 
past. If you look at history, ^the way we've coped with this is 
to blur the definition of vocational education and its goals. 
We have said vocational education is many programs, but we do not 
specify it's goals. Then we say, "Look/ here is a desirable out- 
come of this part qf this big pot. This program has helped cer- 
tain people in certain ways. 11 If you blur the definition, then 
in testimony before Congress you come in with a very brigh,t FFA 
member, and say to the Congressman, "This is the result of voca- 
tional education: M t So Congress votes .money for all of vocational 
education based on the performance of this •.small .group of FFA 
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leaders. That's fine if you want^to get mon 0 ey, and it's been 
very effective, but we've done it by blurring the definition of 
what it i s we are talking about when we say vocational education. 
Vocational education has received money for the whole pot by 
displaying some outcomes of a part of that pot. 

Question : Do we need a set of outcomes for vocational education, 
and if we do, what would be a model to formulate them? 
Should we start with goals, constituent groups., and/or 
provider qroups? Should the outcomes be derived from 
the goals? 

Evans : 1 think that would be highly desirable to start with 
goals. Let's first look at the needs of each constituent group, 
and see v/hich of these needs seems to be in accord with the goal 
of some part of vocational education. Then let's build programs 
that have goals that meet those needs, and then look at the out- t 
comes v/hich emerge logical ly~ f torn the goals. I'm willing to even 
short circuit that a little bit and suggest that we find put what 
-the— geal-s^v^e-r— say r of homemaking education, and determine what 
are the outcomes that we can expect as a result of those goals, 
l/hat are the goals of pos tsecondary technical education, and then 
what outcomes can you expect of those? This would be better than 
trying to Sdy these are the outcomes of all of vocational educa- 
cion, which is what I think we've been trying to say, somev/hat * 
unsuccessfully. - * 

Question : Can you give us an example of some place where there 
_ been a successful adventure in goal setting as it 

relates to programs such as vocational. education? 

Evans: Yes, the Oklahoma Technical Institute has a specific set 
of goals, the idea has not been to serve everybody, there's a 
definite population that's being served, a definite set of 
clients for whom the program is designed. I'd argue that South 
Carolina and several other states which have modeled their 
economic development programs after South Carolina have been 
enormously successful in specifying specific goals for certain 
types of institutions and achieving those goals* In none of 
those cases has there been an attempt to do everything for 
everybody with one set of programs. But if you try to specify 
goals publicly for all of vocational education, you may run into 
difficulty, because some people won't like some of your goals. 
Perhaps this is another reason why we have blurred our defini- 
tions of vocational education. Surprisingly, though, the state 
directors of vocational education were able to agree on two goa-kg 
for all of vocational education. 
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Question: Do you think that the example in CETA legislation of 
making explicit expectations for programs is one that 
we should emulate in vocational education? 

Evans t I wouLd like to* have specific goals for specific pro- *, 
grams- I would not like to see us have specific goals and out- 
cones that bind all vocational education programs. CETA *has had 
a little problem with public perception of its worth. I'd like 
to see; somebody 1 jok at how Bob Taggart almost single-handedly 
reversed the universal perception of the Job Corps, which is a 
part of CKTA.. Job Corps had an image of being extremely costly, 
very wasteful — now it's perceived as the model employment train- 
ing program. Now how did that perception get "reversed? It would 
be a fascinating case study. It could be illuminating for a 
variety of different types of institutional programs. 

The primary difference between CETA and vocational education 
legislation has been in the specification of the population that 
must be served. This was very specific for CETA, and not for 
vocational education. Beyond the legislation, the federal super- 
vision of CETA has been even more specific than its supervision 
of vocational education from 1917 to the mid-1950s. One could 
expect, I suppose, that it is easier for Congress to state 
specific expectations for the costs of programs when it pays the 
entire program costs. I hope it never pays all of .the costs of 
vocational education., though I'd be happy with an increase above 
the current level . 
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SELECTED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION * 
OUTCOMES: A PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVE 

John F. Thompson 
University of Wisconsin *• 

Madison, Wisconsin , \ 

Intr oduction 
« 

This paper is about philosophy "and vocational education. 
The writer was asked to examine philosophy for ideas and ideals 
that support or reject tfte appropriateness of each of eighteen 
outcomes to vocational education that were developed by another 
group and another process. 

We live in a world of conflicting cultures and ideologies, 
in which various and conflicting claims are made about what is 
true and what is false. Further, we live in a society that is 
called pluralistic on the grounds that it has managed with some 
degree of success to have incorporated within its social fabric 
a plurality of world views and belief ,sys terns that it seeks to 
harmonize by 'consensus and not by force. In addition, proponents 
of each idealogy and belief system thrust to the fore central and 
crucial ideas that reflect their world views and their notions of 
what is true and what is false. 

v The same is true for vocational education. It, too, is 
pluralistic. The term pluralism is used in contrast to monism. 
There is no one philosophy of vocational education. There is no 
one perspective of vocational education. There is no one belief 
system of vocational education. As vocational education or, I. 
should say, as the philosophical foundations of our present day 
vocational education was verbalized at the turn of the century, 
it was perhaps easier to say that vocational education was mono- 
lithic. Prosser was able in 1917 to formulate his theorum of 
vocational education. These were accepted—without significant 
dispute by vocational educators and werefthe guiding force beyond 
the philosophy of education and schooling that took place within 
vocational education. Clearly, in 1982 we have several competing 
belief systems in vocational education. There is one belief 
system that guides a great deal of the federal legislation, that 
impacts vocational education directly, but there are other belief 
systems that guide the process of inquiry within vocational edu- 
cation. In addition, there are conflicting theories of schooling 
that guide the selection of curricular outcomes, teaching strate- 
gies, and disciplinary practices within vocational education. 
Is there anything that is called 11 truth" that can transcend the 
particular arguments between the various ideologies, cultures, 
and interest groups? 

r 

As we search for a rationale for looking at philosophy, we 
are reminded that individual groups have always endeavored to 
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orient themselves -to the world of their experience: what meaning 
they find in events, whdt values they aspire to, what standards 
guide their choices in all they do. Philosophy makes individuals 
think about the basic foundations of their outlook, their know- 
ledge, rnd their beliefs. It makes individuals inquire' into 
reasons for what they accept and do, to the importance pf their 
ideas and ideals, in the hope that their final convictions, 
whether they remain the same or whether they change as a result 
of this .examination, will at least be. rationally held ones. 

This is the historical function of philosophy : to integrate 
in its quest for truth the findings of knowledge from, whatever 
quarter and in it's quest for a way of life that value that gives 
life meaning. In this sense, philosophy explores all pertinent 
knowledge in the spirit of free inquiry, with the end view of es- 
tablishing a way of life agreeable to reason and logical human 
excellence. It is not bound by restricted property rights in 
conventional subject matters, nor is it the private preserve of 
professional philosophers. . J " 

These points were made so eloquently and so clearly by Mont- 
gomery (1952) in an article titled, "John Dewey and the Egg-in- 
the-Bottle . " This was the first of seven articles written by Ray 
Montogomery at the 'time of Dewey's .death to help clarify Dewey's 
philosophy, and are recommended by this writer to any reader who 
wants to understand the essence of Dewey's philosopj^y. Montgom- 
ery wrote: 

- In everyday conversation, we speak of , philosophy with- 
out giving it any aura of untouchabili ty . "That's my 
philosophy," a man will say after expressing an opinion. 
In a way, that is what philosophy meant to John Dewey. 
Philosophy is a pattern of behavior which accepts con- 
sciously. On the other side, we can say- that. 'America 
has a philosophy . ' But surely no one would argue that 
today the United states^, as, a whole, has a consciously 
accepted pattern of behavior. Yet a society needs such 
an articulated, carefully and consciously patterned way 
of behaving. It needs such a pattern tQ give value and 
structure to tjie daily activities of its members. 
Philosophy gives meaning to life because it expresses 
consciously thjs relationships between man and man be- 
tween men and things which make life what it is. Philo- 
sophy permits feach of us to se6 himself in a satisfying 
role within anl understood context of people and events. 
Without such a 'view, we act aimlessly and accidentally, 
we make constant errors, and we find that nothing we do 
is satisfying . ( p. 95) 

In this sense., the various purposes of educational philo- 
sophy .may be classified into four different groups. These are 
philosophy as inspirational, philosophy as analytical, philosophy 
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as pr-esarivptxve, and -philosaphy__&s .inye_3_tjLgatiye_. JLo_.fihilosop_l^_ 
as inspirational, we ask it to display a model, an ideal that 
each of us will try to attain. In philosophy as analytical, we 
-,_a5k._.it„tp look at meanings, valid it y, and eff icacy. In philosophy 
as prescriptive, we ask it to prescribe par ticuiaf^iids andT means 
that should' be achieved; and .finally in philosophy a^ investiga- 
tive , we ask it to evaluate, to justify, to offer commentaries on 
particular practices. 

The task in this chapter is to be investigative. That is, 
we wil.\ take each of the eighteen outcomes as given ends, we will 
look for evaluations, for justifications; and we will offer some 
commentaries on the various practices. That will be the primary 
focus of this chapter. As we take that focus, we are aware that 
some of the other characteristics of philosophy will be served. 

Three problems will be paramount as we go through this par- 
ticular task, j and one is a definitional problem. Vocational 
education does not experience a strong unified agreement as to 
the meaning of various terms. Hermeneutics is the study of the 
methodology and principles of interpretation. Vocational 
education i^ not very hermeneutical , that is, we have not studied 
our methodologies and principles of interpretation to clarify 
meanings , ^ thus, from time to time, it will be necessary to define 
the specific way terms are being used so that possible misinter- 
pretation^ will be kept to a minimum. 

The ^second problem concerns a difference between a philo- 
sophy of education* and a theory of schooling. I think it is 
important that we keep in mind that these are two different con- 
cepts. And it will be helpful if we keep them separate. In the 
introductory part of this chapter, it was noted that .educational 
philosophy makes its investigation concerning itself with the 
nature of persons to be educated, the determinate ^n of objec- 
tives, and, to some extent, the means to Use to achieve these 
objectives. Perhaps trhe best distinction between the notion of 
philosophy and the notion of schooling is made by Power (1982). 
He wrote: 

' where educational philosophy plays down method to inflate 
the importance of goals and curricula, to deal with 
questions of why and what to teach, a theory of schooling 
concentrates its attention on method, on the actual 
practices of teaching and learning, (p. 157) 

There is a great deal of what we <^p in vocational education 
"that deals with schooling, that is with the actual practices of 
teaching and learning. So much of schooling does not find its 
way back to philosophy. It finds its way back to psychology, and 
the justification for its inclusion in a particular program or 
curriculum is a psychological justification, not a philosophical 
one . 



_TJxe..third problem concerns, what constitutes a philosophical 
issue or problem. Thompson (1973) has pointed out that: 

All behavior rests on certain assumptions, if one's as- 
sumptions are sound, the resulting behavior . will be pro- 
fitable, but if behavior is based on wrong assumptions 
frustration results. Although assumptions cannot be 
"proved" in a scientific sense, they need to undergo, 
their own kind .of special examination or test. (p. 89) 

These tests include such things as reliability, validity, 
and consistency. Venable (196?) has listed several reasons why 
our beliefs do not always determine behavior as. they should. 
Among these are (1) a safety in numbers: .putting into practice 
only those things that others have been known to do; (2) emotion- 
al satisfaction; and (3) what works (pp. 10-11) . Vocational edu- 
cators are particularly prone to these three conditions. One 
reason for this may be a lack of direct contact with philosophy. 

It is at this point that the philosopher can come- to our . 
aid. One way in which we may view the role or task of philos- 
ophers, is that they aid us in examinations of our assumptions. 

Each of us, while continually testing beliefs and conceprtsr-in 

light of logic and of their consequences, is engaged 'in the study 
Of philosophy. The study of philosophy is not like the study of 
any other subject, one cannot study about philosophy in the same 
way that one studies other subjects, -such as history or econo- 
mics. But the study of philosophy requires the individual to 
adopt new ways of thinking. It requires individuals to engage 
.actively in the examinations of their own assumptions. 

Any complete theory of vocational education would most 
likely be a set of reasons for beliefs about goals, policies, 
organization, curriculum, and perhaps teaching and learning 
methods of a, program designed to produce o/enhance occupational 
competence. These beliefs would range from specific course out- 
comes to hypotheses about the role of work and the social order, 
and the role of work in the life of individuals. Such a set of 
beliefs and their justifications could indeed be called a philos- 
ophy. Where would one go for support for the beliefs in the 
philosophy of vocational education? One would obviously go to 
the standard branches of philosophy, epistemology , ethics, meta- 
physics, esthetics, as they are applied- to education. If the 
belief put forward is some other kind 'of statement, where would 
one go for support? One would be likely to find evidence for 
support from empirical data and generalizations. There is no 
point in raising philosophical issues if the point can be settled 
by facts or empirical theories about the facts. 

For example, one' of the outcomes identified for vocational 
education in this report is "increased earnings. 11 The belief 
being expressed is that participation in vocational education 
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positively affects* the wacje or salary of workers. That is not a. 
philosophical outcome. One need oot and cannot go to philosophy 
to find an answer to it. One simply needs to. turn to empirical 
data. To find justification for this outcome one would simply 
need to look at the various studies that been, done to see if 
those wh have had vocational education do indeed earn, more money 
than those who have not. ^So some of the outcomes that were 
identified by the project staff are not outcomes that can be 
examined philosophically unless one pushes them further than the 
simple statement ^of the outcome or its explanation. One would 
need to go beyond the stated outcome or to recast the outcome 
in normative terms. 



A Philosophical Framework 

,V*hen examining education with the tools of philosophy, 
several philosophical frameworks are available. These include . 
idealism, realism, existentialism, experimentalism, and heo- 
thomism. These positions differ as .to how the various components 
of education are viewe.d. A summary of, such differences in. terms 
of purposes, curriculum, and method is displayed in figures' 1 and 
-2 fo^-four such -'philosophical -frameworks..^ - -Tlxe- ajxtho-C_belx,aves. JL-t 
is important to use,, one philosophical framework as the outcomes 
of vocational education are analyzed. The framework chosen is 
experimentalism. 



Rationale 

Henry Commager (1950) in his book, The American Mind , in 

.which he de scr ibes ( how it is that Americans have come to believe 

in and think about things the way we do, had this to say: 

The American's attitude toward culture was at once sus- 
picious an*l indulgent. V/here it interfered with more . 
important activities, he distrusted it; t where it was the 
recreation of his leisure hours or of his women folk, ,he 
tolerated it. For the most part, he required that 
culture serve some useful purpose. He wanted poetry that 
he could recite, music that he could sing, paintings 
that told a story. Stephen Foster was his most beloved 
composer, and Currier and 'Ives his favorite artists. 
Art was something that had happened in the past, and 
when he could afford it he bought the paintings of 
* artists long dead, listened to lectures on French cathe- 
drals, and built museums to look like mausoleums. Edu- 
cation was his religion, and to it he paid the tribute 
both of his money and his affection; yet, as he expected 
his religion to be practical and pay dividends, he "ex- 
pected education to prepare for life^-by which he meant, 
increasingly, jobs and professions. His attitude toward 
higher education was something of a paradox. Nowhere 
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V 



Idealism 



Ontology:, mind and form 
Epistomology: the idea 

Axiology: reflection and imi- 
tation of the ideal 
mind and idea 



FIGURE 1 1 
OVERVIEW OF FOUR PHILOSOPHIES 



Realism 



things, objects, matter 



Pragmatism 
human experience 



ideas as they correspond ■ consequences of an 
with observable facts idea when acted on 



nature and natural law 



the public taste 



~ "Ex iTtenTTal'isnf ~ 
existing 

existential choice 

personal rather than 
public norm 
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Purpose: 



Curricul urn: 



Method: 



EDUCATIONAL OVERVIEW OF FOUR PHILOSOPHIES 



Idealism 



formation of charac- 
ter, development of 
talent 



symbols, and ideas; 
libera] education 
for development of 
abilities 

dialectical , 
absolving ieas 



Real i sm 

life adjus~tment and 
social responsibil i ty 



all useful knowledge of 
the physical world 



Existentialism 

experience with all 
forms of life 



liberal education as 
a foundation for 
freedom; personal 
choice 



mastering facts and no preference, but it 

information;, direct and- must lead to 

incarious experiences; happiness and good 

logical and psychological character 



Pragmatism 

provide" experience for 
meeting novelties in 
personal and social' 
life 

social experiences; 
interests and needs o? 
students; always 
•emergi ng 

problem solving; 
scientific method; 
activity; learn by 
doing 
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else in the .western world did colleges multiply and 
flourish as in America, ? yet not until Elliot reformed 
Harvard and Gilman built the Jqhns Hopkins did he have a 
real university.***^No people were more „ayid of college 
degrees, yet nowhere else were intellectuals held in^r* 
such contempt or relegated to so inferior a position; 
and in America alone the professor, — invariably long * 
haired and absen tminded--was an object of humor, (p. 10) 
^ • 
He undertook the most gigantic educational program in 
history, but it was the universal opinion that American 
education was eclectic rather than thorough, (p. 19) *. 

More fully than any other philosopher of modern times, 
Dewey put philosophy to the service of society. More, 
he' formed^ a whole* network of alliances- -with science, 
with politics, with education, with aesthetics, all. di-r 
rected toward advancing the happiness of mankind. His 
quarrel with the tjrjinscendentalists was not merely that 
their system of truth was absolute, but that it en- 
couraged atomistic individualism; his quarrel with de- • . 
terminists not merely that they reduced the individual 
to insignificance, but that they did not respect experi- 
ence. The ends he sought were public, not .private. 
Truth was, to him/- not merely what worked for the indi- 
vidual, but what worked - Eor the group, and it was not Jzo 
be achieved by cooperative action, (p. 99) * 

Butler (19GB) has traced pragmatism back four centuries 
before Christ. but persons of the American character shaped it, 
n.urtured it, systemized it. It, was a meeting place for many 
philosophic perspectives often a reaction to .some diversions of 
an ideology. As it was shaped and so on, it took on the charac- 
ter of its culture. Whil<r it is difficult to define, it does 
offer guidance. The experitaentalism is a large tent under whi£h 
it is possible to find shelter for many so-called outcomes. § It 
is practical and social. In these attributes it parallels 
vocational education. * Oh JLds has identified five majo-r reasons 
why experimentalism and the American culture are so intetwoven: 
(1) the frontier experience of the American people; (2) mobility 
of American social life; (3) orientation of America 4 to the 
future, not to the past; (4) the tendency of pioneer America .to" 
both ideas and human bei'ngs not primarily by their ancestry 
A \ther by what .they were able to achieve in : the context of 
acut l life affairs; and (5) the commitment of the American 
people to the democratic way of life Childs (1956, pp« 6-10). 
Because of ics being diverse but having, the ability ' to .guide, 
being socially focused, being practical, being committed to 
democratic principles, experimental ism is a good framework for 
viewing vocational education. • ^ 
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The Philosophy-Overview 



O'Neil, writing in 1981 about educational ideologies, said, 
"Pragmatism holds that an idea is 'true' if it leads to effective 
consequences, whjn applied to the solution of a real problem* 11 
. Pragmatism had its birth in the American nation with John Dewey, 
the public person most easily identified with the position. It 
grows out of the emergence of science and of the scientific 
method. Two themes guide pragmatic thought: process and 
relativism. 

To the experimentalists, ideas have consequences. The mean- 
ing of a proposition is in its consequences. If an idea were 
acted upon, the : consequences of the action would define the idea. 
A meaningful idea is one that can be tested and can be acted . 
upon, tried out, and practiced. ' It is a philosophy of action, of 

^ actors who act on the world.. Its focus is on the realm of epis- 
temology, with some axiological claims, and less concern for 1 on- 

« tology. it is the process of humankind's interactions and the 
propositions derived from these interactions that is at the heart 
of pragmatism. 

The pragmatist views the universe as matter in motion; 
change is continual and pervasive. Not only is reality changing, 
but values are also relative, to time, place, and circumstances. 
Since little endures, or is permanent, pragmatism implies that 
the curriculum should emphasize process, such as learning how to 
learn, and science as method. Further, teaching and learning 
should be active and interactive enterprises. The ends and means 
of education should be reciprocal and mutually reinforcing. 

For a # pragma:- j.st, human beings create their world by a con- 
tinuous reconstruction of experiences. The teacher, in order to 
encourage increased and more complex reconstructions, should ex- 
tend and build upon students* experiences. Although the pragma- 
tists emphasize process, none of these processes are to be 
learned as merely academic ritual or formula.- 



The Philosophy-A Closer Look 

• Exper unentalism is^ matter of dealing with the affairs of 
life in some sort of pattern or configuration. This is why it is 
•classified as a "field theory.' 1 The field, the total pattern in 
question-, is determinative of any particular time in the field; 
and each and every time within the field is likewise determina- 
tive of the field, that is, of the whole.-— It ' is a back and 
forth, forth and back relationship. It is rationale ; it is rela- 
tive. Thus*, it may be said that experimentalism is a matter of 
taking relativity seriously. Concerning this relativistic 
viewpoint, Bayles (1966) noted: 




Let us take a look at this back and forth, forth and 
back view of the ways things and events affect one 
another* For example, in a class I might start with a 
clean blackboard and draw on it a small circle' like the 
following: 0 

When I ask what it is there is some hesitation and then 
a tentative reply that it is a small circle'. Noding as- 
sceht, I place at its left a vertical line. 10* Now' 
what is it? It's a zero, part of the number 10, meaning 
no ones more than 10. I place a vertical line at its 
right, 101, and it becomes part of a number 101^ the 
circle still meaning 0 but meaning no tens more than 
100. This line of changes can continue further if de- , 
sired and can be modified by introducing a decimal point 
. and shifting it around, consequently changing the 
neaning of the zero. Now I erase all but the original 
circle, draw a similar circle at its right, add the 
following Lines, and it is "no longer even remotely re- 
lated to the number system, but is immediately Seen ,as a 
rear wheel of a little boy's wagon* Erase the wagon box 
and the tongue and add three lines and our wagon wheel 
becomes a human eye. (pp. 2-3) 

The variations of this theme of course are legion. But the 
above should be able to focus our attention on the fact that for 
the experimentalist, this whole and relative pattern is^very, 
*very important. The whole affects the parts and the parts in . 
turn affect the whole in back and forth, forth and back relation- 
ships to determine things and events and the. ways we envision 
them and have to deal with them. To the experimentalist^ indivi- 
duals have to deal with this pattern or configuration in a 
contextual way and deal with all things at all times. As. we 
attempt to understand exper imentalism in reference to educational 
programs, there u re three areas that need clarity. These are (1) 
the nature of the individual, (2) the nature of truth, and (3) 
the nature of culture. While discussion of these three areas 
does not constitute a complete analysis of experimentalism, it 
will provide necessary essentials for the latter part of this 
chapter* What follows are nine assumptions about these two areas. 



The Nature of the Person - 

1. Human beings will act in such a way as to achieve what 
they want or intend, in the quickest and easiest way that they 
sense 017 comprehend under the circumstances (Bayles 1966, p. 19). 

In other words, the pragmatist assumes that the goal, the 
confronting situation, and insight are the three factors that 
need to be considered in predicting human behavior. This is 
sometimes referred to as the law of least action. 
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2. Training is transferred,- that is to say, we use or 

apply a learned insight, when (and only when )__t,he„ .confronting 

situation offers an opportunity, we recognize it as an opportun- 
ity, and we wish to take advantage of the opportunity (Bayles, p. 
22) . 

This has great implications, for vocational education. Ob- 
vious are the relationships between the transfer of learning from 
school shop to work place, from the school's MIG welder to one in 
the work place. Not so obvious is the implication for some prac- 
tices, such as the desire of the vocational educator to do fol- 
low-up studies as a way of making judgments about the adequacy of 
a particular program. A program with 80 percent placanent in 
a follow-up study is judged t^ be less adequate than one whose 
placement rate is 90 percent. But ' experimentalists reply, sup- 
pose the student didn't wish to take advantage of th$r opportun- 
ity for placement. 

Morris indicates that there is transaction: "A two way 
movement of phenomena between ourselves and the reality we can 
never know directly. We do things to the world, we act upon it, 
and then- it responds, it acts upon us. We dam a stream and 
nature answers back with water power" (Morris 1,916, p. 71). 

To the experimentalist there are no' two situations that are 
always the same, a belief that departs a little from the stimulus 
response bond theory. According to the experimentalist, people 
do tend to act according to habit patterns, but what is crucial 
is whether they act as before because they did it before or for 
the same reasons they did it before. 

3. Learning. --irS" the development of insight in reference 

to goals. Insight is a cognitive process. It is also people's 
"sense" of what ought to be done as they perceive the goal, as 
they pursue a goal and encounter an obstacle, either anticipated 
or unanticipated. What they do in response to this obstacle is 
insight. It may be deeply perceptive .or shallow. It may be 
comprehensive or have only a single referent; it may be vague or 
clear. It may be thoughtfully derived or represent snap 
judgment. 

4. There are two parts to a person: the conative and the 
cognitive. The conative is the wants, desires, hopes, of the 
person and the cognitive represents the insight. "Ideals and 
ideas" is another way of expressing this concept of what experi- 
mentalists call the "twofold nature of self." Feelings are 
present in both aspects. The self extends beyond the body of 
the person to family, friends, possessions, home, etc. The 
expression "Love me, love my dog" sums up this part of the 
e^erimeTrtalist philosophy. 
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The Nature of Truth 



5. Truth must be considered temporary and conditional. 

6. Reflective thinking is how we know truth. 

' Individuals formulate a hunch or hypotheses <?n the basis 
of who they are. Their environment, and their experiences. 
They then act as if the hunch were true. If the reaction ob- 
tained is what was expected, then the hunch is confirmed as 
temporary truth. If not, the hunch is reformulated on the bases 
of the most recent set of experiences and environmental condi- 
tions. The temporary truth is constantly checked for confirma- 
tion. It is always an assumption, not an assertion. Morris 
conraen ted : 

We may now generalize by noting that, the ultimate test 
of truth is whether the hunch Qr hypothesis which is 
tried out and acted upon "really works" or does it ex- 
plain, the situation, rationalize the disparate phenomena 
that have been observed, solve the problem? In the de - 
gree that it performs this duty , it is said to be true. 
Hence truth in exper mental ism are always in degrees , 
always contingently or relatively, (p. 64) 

7. An insight, to be proven correct, must work in one way > 

only. 

It can lead to only one result, that is, it must predict 
events or behavior with accuracy. Commenting peripheral ly for 
a moment, this area is often criticized by nonexperimentalists . 
They say experimentalists support the telling of a lie. If the 
"lie" works, it is then true. This is a distortion of the ex- 
perimentalist's view. Students may say that they are interested 
in a marketing education career as a buyer in order to get into a 
cooperative education program. The "lie works." Is an "untruth" 
made "true"? Is the student now really interested in a marketing 
education career. No. To the experimentalist, the lie is not 
proven true, Vthat is proven is the idea that the telling of a 
lie got the student into the program. Whether a lie is justified 
to the experimentalist is another question. 

Back to the main point, that insight must predict behavior 
with accuracy. As Bode (1923) noted: 

The investigation is completed when the conclusion is 
supported by a considerable body of evidence, and when 
it is impossible to find any facts that conflict with 
the conclusion, there must be not evidence to support a 
rival hypothesis, (p. 117) , 
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wit-h P T 8 ° f informatiofl ' data, or fact should be in line 

_wiih_e.a.cli_^nd every piece of information, data, or fact. 

The Nature of Culture 

The t!£ J^? ational deals with persons as individuals. 

an ed^H r ^ eaS C ° nCern themselves *«» the personal. But 

SSjiff k * SySt8m ° CCUrS in a setti "9' in a cultu re, Indivi- 

aTuroe To n ?h^v Pared t0 fUnCti ° n aS members ^Hi-communitJ 
at large. To think experimentally, the educator needs to take 

t^ins^SoSir*" of wMch programs are a . part ' needs 

h^nnn fho F The ^ er ' ican culture is democratic, with democracy 
being the form of government based on the following assumptions: . 

a. All members of a culture have power to 
establish the laws by which it should be 
governed. 

i 

b. All members of a culture have an obligation 
po abide by any and all such laws. 

9. Democratic education focuses on the capacity for inde- 
pendent development of insights (independent learning ability)^ 

Of course, it 1S a teacher's job to give. help and guidance; 
^tTcLss 7 ^7? r^.^f Reflecti ve teaching loes noJ'mean 
I f ha " tUrned ° Ver t0 st "dents. . . .it does mean 
tor of a S^h^J-^"^ 1 , 0 " Sh ° Uld be ess entially that of -modera- 
tor of a deliberative body, responsible for its progress along 

or ZlJi2 ii" 83 r ^ h K r J han a P urve y° r of * of information 
of S22?tf ? - by t0 be ******** to the receptive minds 
3 e U ' , „ Learrun 9 how to think mea ns learning how to learn 
one s self " ( Bayles, p. 79) . : — ■ 

Philosoph ic Effort in Vocational Education 
In 1977, Mckinney and Greenwood indicated: 

There is an urgent need for vocational education leader- 
^L t0 in £ reas f skills to interpret and communicate the 
purposes of goals of vocational education more explicit- 
ly and logically. it has been possible to hear with in- 
creased frequency that strategies and skills for inter- 
preting vocational education to Congress, to practition- 
ers in the field, to the general public are weak and 
underdeveloped-. 
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There appears to be a neevi for a broad-hase'd re- 
examination of tjie underlying premises that support a 
philosophic rationale for vocational education. Some of 
the circumstances creating this need include: (1) the 
inability of the field as a whole to react to, adverse 
critics of vocational education whether these critics 
are pointing to operational conceptual modes of behavior 
in vocational education, (2) the inability of vocational 
education le.aders to proactively map out future 
direction based on theoretical bases which have gained 
conceptual acceptance with the field, (3) a lack of dis- 
cussion and debate within the field regarding philo- 
sophical premises and issues and (4) a failure to 
articulate a philosophic position and communicate it to 
other education groups to Congress, federal agencies and 
the general public, (p. 1) 

One* of the working papers developed for the 19 7 7 V7orkshop 
Interpreting Vocational Education, Greenwood indicated: 

A nunber of capable individuals within the field of 
vocational education have begun to work on the problem 
of defining a philosophy for the field. . . . 

It is interesting €o note in the selections that the 
authors often have different notions of what constitute 
a philosophic position^ This is not to say that any of 
them are mistaken; the word philosophy has several dif- 
ferent meanings. ... 

On the whole the writers of this section seem to fall 
into two distinct groups, which shall, as a meaning mat- 
ter of. convenience, be referred to as the traditionalist 
and the reformers, respectively. The traditionalist, 
including such men as Melvin Barlow and Robert Miller 
argue for the validity of the principles that Were 
developed by Charles Prosser and his contemporaries in 
the. early decades of^his century. These principles, 
they maintain, have stood the test of time and proven 
their worth. Vocational education do^s not, in their 
view, need to abandon all principles and find new ones? 
needs rather to restate these principles in a way that 
expresses their relevance and application to current 
problems. j 

But perhaps, even the traditionalist would concede that 
sane thing more needs to be done, beyond the formulation 
of principles. In looking over some of the work that 
has been done by the traditional leaders, a pattern 
emerges. Although a" great deal of significant work has 
beeh~~done in "defining the what and how of vocational 
education, relatively little attention has been paid jbo 



stating the why. Thus, even if the- traditional princi- 
ples are correct as they stand, much work remains to be 
done. 



Other individuals such as Ralph Wenrich, Melvin Miller,, 
and Charles Law reject .these traditional principles and 
maintain that a whole new set of principles must be 
articulated. . . . 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that these two 
varieties of philosophic positions represent the only 
alternatives available to vocational education • In the 
final selection in this section, John v F. Thompson pre- 
sents a philosophic position that is clearly different 
from that of Byrl Shoemaker, Robert Mixler, and Melvin 
Barlow, but not quite the same as that of Law, Melvin 
Miller and Ralph Wenrich. This selection comprised of 
the final two chapters of his book, Foundations of 
Vocational Education , is also noteworthy in another re- 
spect; of the selections presented in this section, it 
seems to Offer the most complete Idevelopment of why, 
what and how. (p. Ill C i-v) | 

In a paper developed by Charles j|. Law, Jr., titled, "A 
Philosophy for Vocational Education," which was presented to the 
state directors of vocational education in 1975, he comments: 

In suggesting "A Philosophy for Vocational Education, 1 ' 
some things appear to be evident: (1) Vocational educa- 
tion has no clear, concise, easily definable philosophi- 
cal base to which it lays primary claim. (2) The 
pseudo-philosophical phases upon which vocational educa- 
tion loosely operates are a conglomerate of beliefs 
indiscriminently interwoven, parts of which are mutually 
exclusive and often contradictory. Typically, even the 
most sarious attempts of vocational educators to deal 
. with philosophic issues have resulted in a discussion of 
surface philosophical tenets, each of which is sup- 
posedly supported by a deeper valid, philosophical base 
for Vocational education, rather than in a rigorous 
philosophical discburse which questions the basic rea- 
sons for the existence of vocational education. 

In suppcprting these findings I have found sufficient 
evidence in the literature to state further that: 
(1) If we have a philosophical base broad enough to 
cover all our actions, it is so diffused and electic as 
to be almost non-exis.tent , or (2) If we choose to select 
one of several versions of our so-called philosophic 
base, then we immediately begin to operate some facets 
of our program in direct opposition to the philosophy— so 
stated. (pp*. 1-2) 
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As literature of philosopUic vocational. education is exam- 
ined, ways to characterize it other than as traditionalist or 
contemporary emerge. When one Iooks at what is said by all the 
people involved, there appears to be a more fundamental differ- 
ence than that proposed by the previously mentioned workshop 
literature. That* fundamental difference stems from the belief 
systems of the writers who are offering various philosophic ten- 
ets to guide vocational education. There is one group of persons 
in vocational education who operate' from a .sometimes stated and 
sometimes unverbalized assumption that vocational education is 
economic education. That is, it ties itself directly to the 
labor force, and the way to understand vocational education is to 
understand its economic background, its economic contribution to 
the individual and to society. Writers such as Barlow (19 74), 
Miller (1974)/ and Pirosser and All&n (1925), are examples of this 
view. Others take the position that the way to understand what 
vpcational education is, is to see it in a larger framework., of 
huraap resource development. This human resource development 
philosophy can be seen quite clearly in the work of Thompson 
(1973). 

The purposes of vocational education must l*e consistent 
with the purposes of occupational development. Occupa- 
tion development has been identified as a process of 
growth and development that enables an individual to 
find a satisfying work role, to become established in an 
occupation. 

The generalized purpose of vocatio&al education, then,' 
is to assist an individual to grow and develop, to 
become separate from other things and other persons, to 
discover a satisfying role in an occupational area. A 
secondary purpose is to help the labor market maintain a 
balance between jobs and unemployment, between oppor- 
tunities and trained manpower. 

Another way of saying this is that in a democratic 
society it is assumed that free choice of an occupation 
is preferred to coercion. Efficient functioning of the 
economy and the attainment of personal and social 
adjustment by workers are not opposing ideas in a demo- 
cratic society. If a person has experiences that permit 
him to really know his own strengths and weaknesses, 
know the world of work, and know how to relate himself 
to the world of work, he will seek out a satisfying work 
role*. The incentives provided by the free enterprise 
economy will ensure that various job shortages are 
filled. The reverse is not true. (p. 239) 

The purpose of this section is to point out that there is no' 
~ort^-ph-irl-oaophd-e theme that most -vocational educato-rs coul<l 
advocate. While the economic theme is the- more d.ominant one, it 
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certainly is not supported by all interpreters ,of vocational edu 
cation. The human-development theme is not taken seriously by 
the persons who express faith in the economic view of vocational 
education. If one were to undertake the task of this paper fol- 
lowing only one of those perspectives, one would have a consist- 
ent paper, at least consistent in its philosophical tenets, but 
would, in some sense distort the view that is currently held by 
interpreters in the field. For this reason the eighteen state- 
ments about vocational education labeled outcomes will be dis- 
cussed next. We will look at those statements and then look for 
their philosophic support. 



Vocational Education Outcome s 

The task asked of the writer assumes that a series of 
logical inferences, which lead from the study of a philosophy 
to the practical matters of education, can be developed . Many 
writers have tried this without good success. Wingo ( 1965, pp. 
8-15) tells why this is a route filled with nfeny potholes and 
landmines. * . 

To illustrate the difficulty, in part, take a look at the 
next two statements. In describing an educational curriculum 
based on their philosophy, these statements were developed by 
an idealist and a realist. Can you discern differences that 
will guide teachers, policymakers, administrators? 

;< 

Statement Number 1 , 

If students are to develop their innate human capacities 
as fully as possible and prepare as well as possible for 
life as people and as responsible citizens, they must 
acquire, so far as they can, all four of these basic 
complementary skills; 

o Logical linguistic (think clearly and consistently, 
use , language accurately) 

o Factual (learn a great many facts about self and 
one's physical, social, and cosmic environment) 

o N ormative (fudging according to some standard of 
value) 

'o Synoptic (see things in a 'wider and deeper ' 
perspective) . 




Statement Number 2 



There is certainly a basic core of knowledge that every 
human person ought to possess in order to live a genu- 
inely human life as a member of the world community, of 
the nation, and of the family. This should be studied 
by every Student and should be presented at Revels. of 
increasing complexity and discipline throughout the 
entire curriculum. First of all, (1) .students should 
jlearn to use the basic instruments of knowledge, espe- 
cially their native language .... Then, (2) they 
should become acquainted with the methods of physics, 
chemistry, and biology and the basic facts so far 
revealed by the sciences; (3) they should Study history 
and the sciences of man; (4) he should gain more famil- 
iarity with the great classics of their own and world 
literature and art; (5) in the later stages of this 
basic training, they should be introduced to philosophy 
and to those basic problems that arise from the attempt 
to integrate knowledge and practice. 



There are differences in education that these philosophers 
do not identify. These differences stem more from different 
theories of schooling--the differences in practice of teaching 
and learning within the classroom (see the 11 Introduction" to this 
paper) . 

A second situation is the question of which aspect of a phi- 
losophy one uses as a referent. The overall philosophical frame- 
work chosen to look at these outcomes is experimen talism ♦ But 
whose experimental! sm? Exper imen talism is not a "pure" perspec- 
tive. There are ideal-experinentalist, real-experimentalist, and 
so on* - 

There is also a third notion that might best be labeled a 
"ninJ set" on the part of vocational educators. This mind set is 
one, of reductionism . Reductionism reduces complex phenomena to 
simple terms. One simple explanation is used for several complex 
situations.. Vocational educators are often guilty of this way of 
thinking. It is assumed that since a physical law such as certi-, 
fied force can be used to explain several phenomena observed in a 
shop, the same can be dorte in biological and social 'Sciences* 
Biological and, to a greater . extent , social sciences are not 
nearly as precise as the physical sciences, and .these simple 
explanations are not generally available for complex phenomena. 

If readers accept these misgivings on the part of the 
writer, they are prepared to proceed, that is, to "rush in where 
the wise person fears to go*" 

We now turn to the specific outcomes of vocational educa- 
tion. These outcomes are -provided through another effort, and , 



the task is not to question whether or not they are legitimate 
outcomes, but to examine philosophy to see i£-4.here is philosoph- 
, ical support for the outcome. I have chosen the experimentalist 
philosophy as the overall framework to he us.ed to . examine these *^ 
outcomes. Farley (1979) stated Vocational education outcomes 
are broadly defined as the consequences of vocational programs 11 
(p.l). This puts us in a dilemma to start with because to say 
that these outcomes are the consequence of student participation 
in the vocational education programs puts us philosophically in 
the box known as ends-means, the means being participation in 
vocational education and ends being, of course, the outcomes. 
Certainly for the experimentalist the whole notion of ends and 
means is a central question. Dewey, among others, regarded these 
value judgments as objective and thus spent a great deal of time 
talking about the interdependence of ends and means. In fact, at 
one point, he was willing to say that the ends-means discussion 
was the important aspect of philosophy. 

What will follow in this section is a statement of the out- 
come, followed by its explanation. Then I will follow with a 
paragraph or two indicating how experimentalists would generally 
regard this outcome. It is important to keep in mind the nature 
of experimentalism. Since it is by nature a field theory, the 
total philosophy comes to bear on a particular cputcome, not a 
separate or single assumption. It does not permit any type of 
reductionism. It is possible to use a specific assumption as a 
beginning point or clue in the philosophy, as a connection is 
looked for between the outcome and the philosophy. These clues 
are provided . ' 

OUTCOME NUMBER 1: Increased awareness of need for basic 

academic skills . ' 

Explanation : Student participation in the application of 
mathematics, reading, and writing in a work 
experience increases student awareness of 
the need for learning these skills. 

The outcome states simply that as a consequence of partici- 
pating in vocational ^education programs, the student emerges with 
an increased awareness of need for basic academic skills. The 
outcome, of course, makes certain kinds of assumptions. It 
assumes that knowledge must, or at least should, be applied. It 
assumes that there is a connection between participation and 
awareness. And it assumes that there are at least two types of 
skills — basic academic skills and some other unnamed group. As 
we look at this philosophically as an experimentalist might, we 
would not find a lot of support or interest in the idea of basic 
academic skills. We need to raise the question at a more funda- 
mental level. As we think our way through this particular out- 
come, we need, then, to ask what the experimentalist view is in 
terms of curriculum. 
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Curriculum for the experimentalist comes from the growth 
needs and the life experiences of the ^student. It is net fixed 
or static. Kilpatrick (1942) had this to say:' 

In the sense formally understood by subject-matter re- 
quirements there is not much that I should care to name 
in advance that must in the end be learned and still 
less should I wish to state when it will be learned. I 
know that there is a considerable body of common knowl- 
edge and common skills that any decently educated group 
wixl show; but I don't believe that naming this body in 
advance is a helpful way to begin, (p. 77) 

As for the experimentalist, to male judgments about this 
outcome it is necessary to know what is in the mind of the 
vocational educator in stressing this outcome. If it is a pre- 
determined outcome, that is, people are encouraged to enroll , 
in vocational education so that they can indeed increase their 
awareness of the need for basic academic skills, then the experi 
mentalist' could not support the outcome. If, on 'the other hand, 
the increased awareness is a natural consequence of one's par- 
ticipation in vocational education, then it is supportable. One 
must remember that the context is vejry, very important. The 
experimentalist would need to know the contexts in which voca- 
tional students find themselves before making final judgments 
about this outcome. if the context is a poor home environment 
where certain types .of academic skills are not emphasized and 
the student needs to acquire those skills in order to be a good 
participant in society, then they are also supportable. Bayles 
(1966) had this to say about content : 

But what of content? What imperative cover? the 
subject-matter of study? What is to be taught? On this 
question, a- teacher i s not to be neutral even though he 
is to be non-partisan or " non-indoctrinative . School, 
time is to be >wel 1-spen t, not frittered away. What is 
given place in the curriculum must be educationally 
significant .... 
/ 

Basic principles to be employed in the choice of 
subject-matter should seemingly be expressed in terms of 
insights to be gained. This in no way denies that 
skills and attitudes ought also to be sought; it is 
merely recognition that changes in attitude consequen- . 
tially follow changes in insight and that, in accordance 
with the principles of least action, performance in any 
given situation and toward any given end is the conse- 
quence of insightful design. Though we admit and indeed 
insist that education should \>e concerned with both the 
cognitive and conative, we recognize that changes in the 
cognitive are precedent to and entail changes in the 
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'conative; hen'ce to repeat, what is to be studied should 
be ^expressed in terms of insights to be gained, (pp. 94- 

Here is where there is a need to make one of those "logical 
inferences'* referred to a few pages ago-. And it is not possible 
to share all or even a major part of the writer's thinking pro- 
cess behind the inference. The writer "knows" vocational edu- - 
cators are^generally concerned about the growth of the student 
(insights). The basic skills are not ends but a means to student 
growth. Therefore experimentalist philosophy can support this 
outcome. Assumptions 1 and 3 are the logical beginnings in 
understanding how the experimentalist views' this outcome. 

As we move £0 other outcomes, the writer does not plan to be 
this elaborate or perhaps this defensive. The inferences that he 
makes will be specified to a lesser degree than here. 

OUTCOME NUMBER 2: Satisfactoriness to employers 

Explanation ; Participation in vocational education results • 
in^employers considering former vocational 
education students to be well trained and 
prepared for employment; 

♦To gain a perspective from an' experimentalist view on this 
outcome one must consider first the context in which, schools are 
situated. Experimentalists would argue that in addition to a 
sense of community within the school system the system needs to 
extend out into the community. The back and forth, fourth and, 
back relationship that was talked about earlier is also true when 
it comes to the school and its community. That is, the school 
does not exist in isolation. It is a part of a larger something, 
(i.e., a community). 

m 

Within th6 community there are many points of view/and 
these points *of view will most likely be reflected in the .school. 
The experimentalist would have no difficulty in supporting, the 
notion that the result of education should be satisfactoriness to 
employers. If, however, the employer is a dominant group, then 
there would be some difficulty. That is, if the end of .education 
were to prepare workers who were primarily satisfactory to 
employers, then the experimentalist would have extreme difficulty 
with it. If in satisfactoriness to employers is al§o included 
satisfactoriness to parents, to government leaders, to political 
and other community groups, then the experimentalist would .have t 
no difficulty with this \s an outcome. A more basic . question 
would be how satisfactory the students are for life. Are they 
prepared to live tfte democratic life that is expected of 'them? 

Earlier in this paper a distinction was made between those 
who view vocational education as economic education and those who 
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view it as human development edugation. This outcome is a major 
Aspect of the economic perspective. Those v/ho "-hold "this view 
would see the employers as a dqpiinant group, aod thus they would 
depart rather dramatically from the experimentalist, perspective. 
The basic question of how well prepared the student is for life 
is a major aspect expressed by those who favor a human develop- 
ment perspective. • 



OUTCOME NUMBER 3: Trained workers for labor market needs 



Explanation: 



Participation in vocational education assists 
individuals in acquiring occupational skills * 
needed to fill "employment needs of business 
L and industry. ^ 

( * 

Here it is important to understand what vocational education 
means by trained workers and labor market needs. As Prosser and 
Alien (192 5) developed their economic theory of vocj^tiona'l educa- 
tion, they commented: 

Invention and discovery are continually creating new 
devices and new processes. These in turn make necessary * 
for their development and efficient use, new tools, new 
ctppliances, new operations, and new methods to which , • 
both workers and leaders must be continually adapted and 
readapted.* This adaptation can be made o v nly as new 
skills and new technical knowledge can be , rapidly trans- 
mitted and diffused to a great number of products. 

Following this line of reasoning, you covrld readily see that 
vocational , education interprets this outcome in a very narrow 
way. The focus is not on the individual but. rather is on labor 
market needs. The emphasis is on shaping an individual J to meet 
these needs.. j 

The experimentalists have difficulty with this outcome. 
John Dewey (1916) was noc opposed to vocational education but 
was very opposed to its being cast in such narrow terras. He 
indicated: r 

No question at. present under discussion in education is 
"so fraught with consequences for the future of democracy 
, as the question of industrial, education. Its right 
development will do more to make public education truly 
democratic than any othqr one agency now under consider- 
ation. Its wrong treatment will as surely accentuate , * 
all undemocratic tendencies in .our present situation by 
fostering and strengthening class divisions in school 
and out. It is better to suffer a while longer from the 
ills of our present lack of system til'l the truly demo- 
cratic lines of advance become apparent, rather than 
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separate industrial education sharply from general edu-*- 
♦ cation, #nd -thereby use it to ipark" off to the interests 
of employers a .separate class of laborers. (p. 274) 

Those who believe in the continued separate existence of 
what they ai^ pleased to aall the "lower clashes" or the'' 
"laboring olasse.s" would naturally rejoice to have- 
^schools in .which these "classes" would "be segregated. - 
And some Employer? of labor would doub.tless rejoice to. 
have schools supported by public taxation supply them 
with, additional 'food for their* mills*. All others should 
be united against every , proposition, in'whatever f orm 
' advanced, to separate training employees from training 
for narrow industrial ef^iciendy. That. t\ie evil forces- 
at work are not local is seen in the attempt to get the - 
recent national convention on £pdust?rial education in 
.Philadelphia to commit itself in favor of the Illinois' 
scheme. 1 * 

» *The only serious danger is that a number of sympathetic 
and otherwise intelligent persons should be misled, and 
on th*e basis of a justified 1 enthusiastic support of * the 
principle, of industrial education (with whatever supple- 
mentary agencies may be fourfd necessary) jump to the 
support of this scheme, not realizing what is really 
* ' involved in it. Such persons should fii?st inform "them- . 
selves as to what is already being done in this* direc- , 
tion in the more progressive .-public schools, and should 
then 'devote their spare energies to-backing up and fur- 
thering these undertakings, and to creating a public * 
ppinipn that will afi^ect the ,more backward and. conserva- 
tive public school, systems . The problem is a difficult 
„ * one, but many intelligent , tho unadver.tized, attempts 
are already making *for its solution; and its difficulty 
is no reason for permanently handicapping the" interests 
* of both common school education and a democratic society 
by abruptly going^ back upon what, with a\Ll its defects* 
has been the chi£f agency 'in keeping^-^j^ve 'a spirit of 
democracy' araon^" is — the American public school system, 
(pp. 276-277) • ' . " ' 

* <• 
Thompson quoted earlier indicated that vocational education 
would be. better served if it, did not emphasize one aspect of the 
development of the individual over another. 'He further, believed 
that : . v " 

Vocational education can be more important to individu- 
als if it recognizes that ( a man's ^occupation is' the 
greatest factor in determining his entire lifestyle in ^ 
addition x to earning his living. A means to earning a 
living is very important to the individual and acquiring 
skills is a necessary and vital part of one's education. 
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~\.A program that puts? nearly, all of its emphasis on devel- 
oping job or intellectual skills Jls not defensible as 
both *sets % of skills are , needed by ail citizens. • ■ 

, ' .The narrowness of this outcome, as indicated, is not sup- % 
portable by the experimentalist. It runs, the risk of developing 
an unbalanced individual ,^ ah individual prepared to participate 
in one aspect 'of society but not necessarily prepared in other 
aspects. It is incompatible with the assumptions, the experimen- 
talists make abou't the culture. 



OUTCOME NUMBER '4: 



Explanation : 



Mptivatibn for educational, and 

occupational' achievement « , ] 

Participation in vocational education programs 
increases and ^strengthens' student incentive 
for educational and occupational achievement . 



• * In Democracy and Education Dewey (1916) commented, 1,1 Past 
, events cannot be separated from the living present and retain 
meaning. m The true starting point of history is 31 ways some- pres- 
ent situation with its problems' 1, (p. ,251)'. The .princi.pt e for the 
experimentalist here is problems-centered and learner-eentered 
learning. This means^that for the experimentalist the education 
proces.s must b-egin with the learners 1 identification of their owrt 
interests and concerns. This is one of the strengths of the 
methodology of vocational' education . Most o^'t^en the problems -and 
issues being investigated, being discussed-, being worked out aire 
* indeed ideas, problems, technology^ that, interest the student. < 
This procedure for teaching may indeed take a little longer than- 
other methodologies, but again Dewey commented 

The apparent loss of time involved is more than made up 
^ for by the* superior understanding , and vital interests 

secured. What the .pupil learns he at least* understands. . 
Moreover, by following in, -connection with problems sel- 
ected from the material of ordinary acquaintance, the 
• methods by which scientific men have* reached their pre- 
ferred knowledge, he gains independent power to deal 
with material within his range, and avoids the mental 
confusions and intellectual distaste attendent v upon * 
studying - matter whose meaning is' only symbolic. 

o (p. 258) ■ ; 
* # . ' 

Thus thet experimentalists can support this' outcome Cs being 

.consistent with their philosophy. They woul^ hope, "htowever, tha-t 

the motivation would extend beyond educational and occupational . 

achievement. They would desire that it be an ingrained atti^yde 

on the part of workers as they live out their lives in society:* 

c that there would be meaning, enrichment, fulfillment, happiness, 
motivation for all of these things as a result ^of their education 

^activities. 

* _ \ . . . 
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OUTCOME NUMBER 5:* Placane*nt in a job related to training 

Explanation ; Students completing a Vocational- education 
y - program are employed in jobs that are* 

related^ to their trailing. " 

f * * % 
If outcome 3 is troublesome to tfre experimentalist because 

*it i3 narrowly conceived, then tVie same is true for this outcome* 

If the end of the curriculum is a ^job. for v&hich society or some 

company in society, has a need and 'if evaluation of, that program 

were based upon whether or not the student actually gets the job, 

then the exper imentali-st has difficulty both with the ends and 

the means. Again the difficulty is not that* people need to work 

or that students "who graduate from vocational education should 

get 'jobs. The difficulty is p the narrowness with which that 

concept^ is pursued. ' , 

OUTCOME NUMBER 6: Acquisition of useful occupational 

- skills / ' . • 

Explanation : Students ,in vocational education develop 
' ' those occupational skills necessary to - 

perform adequately the job for which v 
training was prpvjded. I 

A^ understanding .bf thje tefm useful as used in thi-s context 
is important: The. explanation suggests that useful me$ns "to 
perform, adequately" a job for which "training was provided. 11 Jin 
other words, useful \is judged^to be useful. We have the begin- 
ning of a tautology '^ere. if it is* not useful", then why teach 

it. «• ' * " ' 

* *" j • * * % 

The experimentalist, on the , basis -of "*2, 3, and 6, would want 
all knowledge* to be useful. But the" exper imehtdaist would have 
a. different definition of the term. Useful would mea'n helping, 
the individual to grow;, for the experimentalist, t]\e end of 
education is grqwth. Montgomery (*1953), in his -article entitled 
"John D^.vey and the Continuity of Grqwth," put it this way: 

* There* is -no stopping in living except at the end^of *it. 
Tl>ere is n<*> stopping in\learning £ithr&*^. But whether 
you learn -to make good use. of living,-' of today , or 
remain con.tent to meander along the years . from -one pil- 
lar of hccident to another post of misfortune is a mat- 
ter of accepting or rejecting the on-going nature df t % \ 
things. By accepting you can make 4 every moment in the 
whdle span of life count for something". * 

Living is continuous. It'doeS not obey any Stpp-and-Go 
signals. It is not a series of stepping stones but a 
* swift race, from sudden birth to -an 'equally sudden 

death. We speak of way stations on the highway of life/, 
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but no one stops at the stations. They are only sign- 
posts which ( someone has time to set up wh.ile on the run. 

♦ * 

Learning is continuous, too. You can't go anywhere 
except where you are. You can't- learn anything, you are 
not ready to .learn. If at th^s moment you are not prac- 
ticing your trigonometry, at the. next moment you will. 
nOt.be practicing your calculus. There is a continuity 
in^gr<5Wing, whether it is growing mentally, physically, 
•orxkpiritually. Arrd the, only time c ypk have to act in 
jthat. continuity is right qow, today, the only time l-ife' 
presents to you, the. present. (PP* 215-216) 



Thus the exper imentalist can accept the outcome of the. 
acquisition pf a -useful occupational skill if that skill is us&i 
to help the individual grow in occupational life, community life, 
Social life. , • * ' • *~ 

« • • * \ • 

OUTCOME NUMBER 7: Ppsitive attitude toward work 4 \ - 

Explanation ; ^Participation in vocational education results 
' ' . • in # foxmer ^tuc^ents having a positive feeling 

for their work and respect for the rules o'f 
^ " , the "work place. * • ' 

* * * * * ■ 

On the basis of the position of the experimentalist*, outlined 
in outcome 6, the experimentalist -would have no difficulty with 
outcome 7. It is assumed that a positive attitude toward work v 
would b>e only one. aspect of positive attitudes ; -further / educa- 
tion, should give .the individual positive attitudes about other 
things. If that is £rue, the 'experimentalist] would support ,this rf 
outcome . " ' 

OUTCOME NUMBER 81 Increased productivity. 

• * 

Explanation y Participation in vocational education results 
7~ in former students being more productive x ^ 

s. 'workers than those individuals who did not 
participate in* vocational education/ 

More productive than whom? Fellow wo rke-r-s?-- -Those who have - 
not received vocational education? This outcome has to be exam- 
ined normatively in order to be of any sense philosophically. 
It probably should be stated as follows: participation *in ' 
vocational education should lead to increased productivity -on 
the part of former vocational education students. No phrase 
could probably be, more repugnant to the experimentalist. The. 
basic disagreement with the outcome would be the notion that it 
is undemocratic; that.is,\it is antiVieticai to the nature of our 
culture, which, is democratic. Bayles indicated* I 
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Democracy means equality of opportunity on the part of 
the members to participate in the establishment of what- 
ever rules c^nd regulations (or laws.) are deemed needful. 
An equality of obligation to abide by * them until they !' 
are -abolished or ch^riged seems tp include all three 
aspects that we have^o far nbted as needful. it places 
the law making authority in the han£s of the peqple; it 
specifies law abldaftce'on the part of all; and it places 

all .oh an eqi*£l basis ,no heredicaify or s - arbitrary"* dif- 

fernce in rank or privilege (pp. 69-70) 



, 'To look at the statement or ^the otucorhe. here and to support, 
m it would be to suppoht* an undemocratic tendency. That is, \to\ 
/ support the outcome is to agree that education should ultimately 
produce one class of worker^, one class of citizens/ who are 
better, more productive, than another class. That is, workers 
who have had 'vocational education .are better, in this case more 
productive, than other types of workers, This is simply ^riot 
supportable . . f" 

. • \, t. 

OUTCOME, NUMBER 9: , D(* velo^e n£ of safe work habits and * 
■ , ^ teghniqufe^s j 

Explanation : Participation irv vocational . education results 
y j x in workers 1 learning procedure's and techniques 
J* . needed to 'insure safety on the job.' 

* ♦ As*with outcomes 6 an£ 1, whb can be opposed ito apple pie?. 
It is assumed that .any education shouid* develop safe work habits 
and techniques on the part of workers/ on the part* o£ citizens. 
The instructional program would "certainly not intentionally teach 
unsafe work habits ot techniques. 'The experimentalist * would 
a'sgumg. that as a part of the instructional program workers would 
naturally acquire the safe procedures arid ..techniques that> are 
needed on the job. * » 1 

OUTCOME NUMBER 10: Increased eating's " . 
* 

Explanation ; Participation in vocational education^ 

, -increases the wages or salaries of workers. m 

As indicated earlier, this statement is "not at all philo- 
sophical, it could be classified as scientific. If * it is scien- 
tific, all one needs to do is to look at research and other types 
of studies concerning .the participation of vocational education 
graduates in the labor force; if. they earn more money h £hen you 
can agree, if. they earned less, then one would disagree with the 



statement. ".-That is," it is provable or not provable In a scien- 

* trfic sfense. To lpok at, the statement philosophically, one needs 

to put it in normative terms, again; that- is, participation in 

vocational education should lead to increased earnings. V/heri* one 

ca*sts it in normative terms, one raises lots of questions: More 

earni/igg compared to whom?' Their fellow workers? More income 

fchar? people who have not,, had thg education, and so ^forth? 
#» + 

Again, as outlined in number 8", when it is. seen in this 
light, the experimentalist cannot supjbort.the outcome. It is 
undembcratic . It is against the basic nature of ^otir culture to 
design an educational program that gives one grptfJT'of citizens in* 
our country an advantage over another. If that is /the^int^at of 
the. instructional program, it is undemocratic, and support for it 
cannot be inferred from an experimentalist perspective. 

% x OUTCOME NUMBER '11: Enhanced leadership capabilities 

^ Explanation : , Participation in vocational education 

. . enhances an individual's capacity to b # e 

' leaders . * - . m 

\ it is- difficult for the' writer "of this/p^ per ~t8 get. a per- 
spective, on this particular outc'om^^si r nce* he has" searched quite 
> diligently for insight from vocational eclucatiori' literature to / 
. discover exactly what the term leader means in vocational educa-** 
tioh. From this context I have concluded that separatism is not 
beilig promoted' here. That is, the vocational edii&^tion "litera- 

• ture is not suggesting that~the person who has had vocational 
education has moire ' leadership skills than other citizens. . But it 

"is simply stating that ±he vocational .education, program takes * 
whatever innate ability the 4ndivid4a*Jr^as in terms of leadership 
and helps that individual develop i-t. -If that is the # perspec- h 

Itive, then* the experimentalist can support the position. ^Morris 
(1916) presented 'it this way: 40 

learning is 'essentially growing. And growing, in 
Emperime>n talist language , means the increase of intelli- 
gence in the management of life; and tshis in turrf^means 
the expansion of reflective thinking and" the consequent 
^application* of thought to action in the wid;e reach of ' - , 
affairs wc? honor with the oame "human." If we are to 
produce growth effectively we must turn the whole learn- 
ing process, as traditionally conceived, upside down. 
* • tfhat is, we mtist start with -the affairs, wherevdr we may 

• meet them, and let those affairs .dictate what should be t + 
learned and know, to manage them, properly. Hence the 0 
entire curriculum would be inverted from s ufr j e 4 ct-matter , 
which is intended to be applied later to li fe situations , 
'to the life situations. themselves, which prbvides the • 
kinds of learning in or between sub ject-matter areas that 
intelligent living calls -for. (p. §9) ' • 
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It is very important' to the experimentalist that growth be * 
the outcome Qf education, that the life Situation, the ..gontexty 
\ d!n which one f inds the education, be % considered ♦ As/ v^F'indica- 
ted /^enhancing the. inr^ate leadership capabilities that grow out 
of the life situations of ,i nd i v i- duals is very, supportable to the 
experimentalist.* * . . 

• - *, . . * 

OUTCOME NUMBER 12: tJpgrad<*d occupational competencies c 

' * Explanation : Students in vocational education acquire 

skills .that are needed to stay current of 
advance on the job* * • 4 

From a normative perspective .this statement suggests that 
the vocational education graduate * should acquire the skills thafc 
are needed to stay current or advance on the job. ,Fr6m this per- 
spective it is supportable by t.he experimentalist* • Montgomery 
. (19 73) ptovides some insight when he talks about '"John JDewey and 
'' A the Death Valley Daze. h He indicates: — ' • ' 

In 4 order to change this concept sp that schooling might 
p actually have the power .to produce the ends it was 'sup- 

posed to-be seeking . Dewey began .to emphasize the notion 
. of the end-view or purpose as it operated within speci-' 
jric situations. In a specific situation tjie purpose had 
to become the means for achieving objectives within 
* ^ sight. It had to be translated into immediate objec- 
* ' tives and *the^ program for reaching them.- If schooling 

were toj result in growth, the ends had to be in view of ^ 
t the students continuously, as concrete realities which 
\ wer.e near enough to be chosen, sought,, ai>d accomplished. 

In the* phrasing m of Dewey, only when the end 'beccpmes sp 
adequate that it .compels translation into the means that 
. embody it, or when attention to' means is. inspired by * 
negotiation of the end they serve 1 will the- student be 
moved to adopt the attitude of practices and * experience 
which produce real growth. If these conditions are ful- 
\ fi&Led, ends and means ,become inseparably connected in a 
^plan of action. The consequences sought are themselves 
m£ans to new consequences. -The process is self-moving. 
Each accomplishment/ if it is to^ be educative, must 
function as tfie' means to greater" apcomplishment . True 
^ K education never reaches a statiq, fluid state,. 

(pp. 274-275) % 

Any comment here seems to be superfluous. Basically, the 
experimentalist would hold that education is growth.* It is- never 
static, never ends. One education . experience leads to another! 
The student constantly has goals in view, and as the.se goals are 
operational ized and achieved/ they become means to achieve other 
goals. Thus, truly ^ducated persons will have learned to upgrade 
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their occupy tibnaX skirt. Is , x Ttiey are sensitive to their environ- 
ment, and -as Uiis enviiomiten t or context in which they find them- 
selves is perceived to be changing, they themselves will change. 
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OUTCOME NUMBER 13: Increased potential for entrepreneurship 



Explanation : 



r 

Skills acquired in vocational education 
increased the potential of former students 
to organize, operat^ and assume the risk S~ 
for business ventures. . ' ^ 



An entrepreneur i* one who "organizes and manages a business 
undertaking, assuming' the 'risk for the sake o'f the profit.", But 
entrepreneurship ivs only one 'type of . business venture! It/is not 
clear wh&t the intent" of vocational education is on this point/* 

*. * 

m The author of this paper personally promotes entreprenfeur- 

ship; in fact he sometimes says that '"entrepreneurship should be 
-a- required course* in all high schools. 11 But that is. not at issue 
her.e. The issue is whether experimentalists can support the 
notion that vocational education students have increased poten- 
tial for entrepreneurship. The evidence is not conclusive! If 
we interpret the statement: to meem that vocational educatiop 
increases the potential of former- vocational students to orga- 
nize, operate, c^id assume risks for any business venture — and by 
. implication ^for increased , entrepreneurial behavior — then the idea 
is suprortable*. But i£ the intent is entreprerieurslU'P as a pre- , 
f erred type *oi education over another type of education, then it 
is not 'supportable." 



OUTCOME NUMBER 14: - Enhanced job advancement* . , . \ 

V y . ' ■ - \ 

- Explanation : Participation in vocational educatiop results 

in workers 1 having* the skills and abiia»tiep # ~ 
that will enhance their ' prospects for * 
; r advancing on the job." x 

The experimentalist cannot support this outcome, simply on 
h the basis of the reasoning in outcome 12. The experimentalist 
cannot support a^ type o f £ education based on 'the prJemise\hat "it 
will give the stTudent an advantage over people who have, not had 
it, and that clearly' seems to be the intent of this outcome/ If 
the intent of the outcome were a little more general, simply that 
vocational education enables workers to experience job advance- 
ment, then it would be supportable. *But as i!t is worded, there 
does not seem to be* any support within the experimental tframeWork 
fDr^it. \, ' . m \ t 

* 
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OUTCOME HUM BE R 15: 
Explanation^, 



Increased job satisfaction 



Participation, in Vocational education pro- 
vides students with cognitive, effective, 
ajid^sychomotor competencies that contrib- 
ute to their fulfillment or gratification 
.on the job. * . 

* -Tlie experimentalist can support .this outcome as worded. The 
rationale for its support is contained in the discussion of 
outcome 12. ~ / 4 



OUTCOME NUMBER 16: , Impr6ved quality of work 



> Explanation : 



Participation in vocational education results, 
■in former students 1 being* able to do 4 
excellent, work in the jobs for which they « . 
were trained. , * « 



Like 15 this outcpm^ sis supportable, and t^e rationale for** 
its support is similar to the rationale ( developed in outcome 12. 

OUTCOME NUMBER, 17: Retrained work'ers I 



Explanation 



Vocational education provides programs for* 
those persons who need to acquire skills for' 
a new occupation., • ' , 



The experimentalist would see this" as similar to outcome^l 2. 
It- is supportable. , Again, the rationale developed in 12 w<puld 
provide the support for it from tha experimentalist viewpoint. 
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OUTCOME NUMBER 18: Reduced dropout rate' 



Explanation : 



Participation in vocational education results 
in secondary students and postsecondary 
stud-ents remaining in school until they have 
achieved their .goals .* ^ 



, yhe experimentalist pould probably support* this as an out- 
come jsf vocational Education simply because it cannot support the 
antithesis, fit is imperative from the experimentalist view that 
one achieve as much as one is capable of in the educational , 
setting. That is, total innate- abilities must be developed*. 
Anything less than that cannot be supported. Montgomery (1953), 
describing. "John Dewey, and the Seven- Eyed Teactfer," commented : 

" "Such, choices involve the welfare of the society. There 

is no .such thing as a static society. Groups either con- 
tinue to progress or they retrogress. Retrogression is 
characterized by the absence of\ ftiee experimentation and 
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• the expression of novelty, by the. lack of shock and chal~: 

* lenge. It takes a long look^ahead to keep a group moving o 
forward in its .growth" and development/ Leadership has 

the duty of taking that look, and in the teaching- 
learning process the 'teacher is the -leader . The teacher 
has th^ responsibility of removing the cultural blinders 
fsom his' students 1 * eyes an& suggesting the novel view, 
the radical experiment, the, progressive change. The 
democratic objective of the free, person is the teacher's 
objective. He is charged wifeh finding ways by which the 
. ^tudentB may develop attitude^ of 'welcoming change as 
desirable and novelty "as \ natural . • » * 

■ • ' • ■ ■ \ \ ^ • 

It is, difficult to- see howthe teacher can fulfill this 
duty without being a person of vision vand competent 
knowledge of social process. "Without \ philosophy/ a < 
teacher has no power to lead his students tovs^ards social 
-awareness, for he has no goals, no endjs\ in view which are 
consistent in enlightening the useless* activity f£om the 
activity productive of freedom and growth* -If one lack 
of vour present' school system is more glaring than anoth- 
er, it is this absence of personal philosophies of real 
power among teachers. This maV "be due to the insistence 
of administrators that teacKSri be tradesmen and methods- 
1 'dispensers iastead of well-rounded fullbodied "citizens. 
Whatever its cause*, education through-, by, for experience 
demands a correction.. Teachers must know educational 
• theory and have philosophies of j£heir own. 

Montgomery is suggesting that, to teachers, the' challenge is 
to help all students remove Jcultural blinders, to help them -have 
goals, to help /them v have eryls t \ to hf\Ip them see the need for 
their continued participation 'in educational activities. j£~J£r&t 
is our intent^ then, it is clear that the experimentalist wou let 
want to do all in his or her power "to retain students in 
educational programs . 4 



This paper has presented overviews of selected philosophies 
with hints of their implications^ for education. A distinction is 
drawn between a philosophy "of education" and .a theory of school- 
ing. The former may "not differ in sub^tantative Avays about out- 
.comes of education, while the latter does\sh9W ma jor »<3if ferencqs ♦ 
Experimentalism as a philosophical perspective was chosen as the 
framework* for examining these eighteen outcomes of vocational 
education. . « ^ 

? , The task assigned assumes that one can make a series of 
logical inferences from the study of philosophy tha.t are tied to 
practical differences in education .and vice* ve^sa; that is, an 



Summary 



idealist philosophy — idealist^ tfeacher — idealist teaching — « 
consistent idealist . practice of education. TKe "<3if f icuLty with 
this logic is pointed out* ' * * * 



Figure 3 presents a summary, of- the outcomes of vocational 
education as seen from the experimentalist philosophy. Basic 
assumptions, judged important in experimentalism are listed ddwn 
the left-hand side of the f :.gure. The 18 selected outcomes ,and 
£heir support within experimental ism are shown down the right- 
hand side of the figure* . * 



Experimentalise is a field theory. r Irf examining an idea, *' 
the whole o'r pattern needs to be examined in context." Nothing 
exists in' isolation ; each item gives meaning to the whole, and 
the whole to each of its parts. It is- to and -fr-oi 1 * fro and to. 
Thus, each seleo^i^n outcome of vocational education neqds to be 
examine^ in its whole context, vocational education, education; 
teachers, students, parents, administrators; school community ; 
social, psychological, andaeconomic foundations; ahd so foyrtn. 

* v Eleven of the outcomes were judged to be supportable accord- 
ing to the philosophy of experimentalism. Generally, these were 
outcomes related to what was acquired by the individual student 
in the vocational education program: increased awareness. of need 
for basic* academic skills', positive attitude toward . work, re- 
brained workers, and sb on. Those 6 ou'fee< %nes judged as not 
supportable according to the experimentalist .philosophy were such 
ideas as satis factorings to emploc^ers, trained workers for labor 
market needs, §nd placement in job S^lafefed, training. These out- 
comes are beyond/the classroom, and' involve the interface of 
vocational' education wi^th some other sysjtems such as the economic 
system. In two cases, outcomes welre judged unclear when 
examining experimental philosophy for ^upport. \ 
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» FIGURE. 3 

PHILOSOPHICAL EVIDENCE AND SELECTED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OUTCOMES 



Basic Assumptions! of Experimental!" sm 



Outcome 



A. The nature of 'the individual 

* 1. Human beings will act in such a way 
as to achieve what they want and . 
intend, in the quickest and easiest 
way that they sense or comprehend • 
uhder the circumstances. 

2. Transfer occurs when (and only when) 
# a. the confronting situation offers 

an opportunity; 

b. we recognize it as an opportunity 
and; 

c. *we wish to take advantage of the 
.opportunity. 

3. Learning is the development of insight 
in reference to goals. 

4. There are two parts to a person: con a 
tive (ideals, events, desires, froper* 

* and cognitive (insights, ideas). 

B. The nature of truth 

5. Truth must be considered tenporary and 
conditional. 

' 6. Reflective thinking is how we know the 
truth. 

7. An insight to be proven must work in 
one way only. 



1'JS 



Number 



1. Increased awareness of need 
for basic academic skflls 

2. Satisfactoriness to 
employers 

3. Trained workers for labor 
market needs 

4. Motivation for educational 
and occupational achievement 

5. Placement in a job related 
to training % 

6. Acquisition of useful 
- occupational skil 1 s 

Positive attitude toward 




8. Increased productivity 

9c Development of safe work.^ 
habits and techniques* ^ - 

10. Increased earnings 

11. Enhanced leadeVshi p 
capabilities 



Degree of Suppport 
fUo Unclear 



Tes 

x 




-Continued 



Basic Assumptions of Experimental i sin 



~7~ 
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C. The nature of culture 

8. The American culture is democratic, 
with a democratic form of government. 

a. All members of the culture 'have 
power to establish the laws by 
which it should be governed. 

b. All membeYs of a culture have an 
\ obligation to abide by any and all 

such Taws.* 

9. Democratic* education focuses on the 
capacity for independent development 
of insight (independent learning 
ability). ~ . • 



Outcome 



Number , 



Degree of Suppport 

j _ 

fJo Unclear 



12. Upgraded occupational * 
capabilities 

13. Increased potential for 
entreprenuership 

14. ' Enhanced job Advancement 

15. Increased job satisfaction 

16. Improved quality of work 
17*. Retrained workers* 

18. Reduced dropout rate 



Tes 

x 



x 
x 
x 
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_. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON * 
'•'SELECTED VOCATIONAL -EDUCATION OUTCOMES: 
A PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVE" 



A 



f 



i Question : In the f^ill arena youjiave two different sectors at. 

work. One emphasizes a sort of realism, of the way 
things ar^; the other stresses understanding of human 
'development. These seem to be c<?nstant.ly competing. 
Why do they have to be in th^re? Or ,if they are, how 
can we more effectively address those two issues as 
you think of the outcomes? This also seems -to tie 
with the notiph that we should take # a look at this 
from a holistic ^rather than an individualistic 
approach to outcomes.- 

. Thompson : That is the type of question ^hat gets at the basic ' 
nature ^of philosophy in one sense, arid the basic nature of what 
we ar^ ig> vocational education on the. other. I felt, it was 
necessary to choose ope philosophical perspective to address the 
4 outcomes. By choosing one philosophy' and trying to be consistent 
within that: particular philosophy, I have .accentuated some of ^ 
those problems. I fern convinced that vocational^gfkication , is not 
a" philosophy. It n\^y be a theory of schooling,- as I have out- 
lined, but it is not a philosophy. That's one thing we have to 
address as we l^ok at those* relationships. We may b.e asking mofe 
of vocational, education than it is capable of delivering. 



Question: Why .did you choose the experimentalist philosophy? 

Thompson : I began by/raising concerns about what the various 
fields of philosophy represent. I can characterize these variotis 
fields in this way. Suppose there were a number of philosophical 
upires umpiring a baseball game, and each of those umpites had^a 
different philosophy. The idealist philosopher jwould say, "I 
ycall them the way I see them." What 'that would mean wo'uld be 
that the individual, haying some notion in mind of what a strike 
is, compares what is seentv&th an ideal to see how the two corre- 
spond. The realist would say, "I call them the way they are." 
That is, there is an objective reality out there that can. be 
measured, that can be confined and refin,ed, and put Into some 
sort of a box. You compare in a scientific sense the objective 
reality with wh$t is observed; if it corresponds, it ! s a strike, 
and if it doesn't, it's not a strike* But" the experimentalist- 



NOTE: The questions were generated by buzz groups at the Working 
Conference. Dr. Thompson's responses were transcribed and 
edited. 
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would say, "Okay, ytime out, everybody come on in Were. Let's 
make a group decision." That is, everybody who ha^ seen the 
event gather arotfnd . All of you describe what you have seen, find 
together we^can come up with some' notion of . whether or not .it. was 
a strike. * * 

o That gets you into some of the problems. Experimental ism 
has good correspondence with what I understand vocational educa- 
tion to b e • Had I looked at vocational education from an» ideal- 
ist perspective, I would have rejected far more 6 of the outcomes. 
Had I looked at if froin an existential view, I probably would 

. have accepted more of the outcomes. Philosophical support 1 can be 
found for* each of these outcomes, but it would be. •inconsistent.. 

- In this task, I judged consistency to be important. - - 

Question ; , Why did you not us<e more of Whitehead's thoughts? * 

'Thompson; Whitehead is represented as a part of the more ideal- 
istic school. I did not use any of Whitehead ' s specif ic notions, 
ythough his book, Aims* of Education <t and a ^number of his other 
ideas were very helpful. Since I thimc he is represented in the 
idealistic school, I did not use him specifically. 

• • • 

Question: To what extent can philosophy help get the .shoulds S 
j closer together with the * cans in vocational education? 

Thompson: Many of the statements or outcomes are % not philosophi- 
cal statements. Philosophers could not respond, cannot respond, 
wi.th a number of the outcomes stated as they are,, because they 
are. very factual in nature. *It does lead .to increased earnings 
or it doesn't. Since there is nothing to philosophize about, 
had to put. some of those in another* context. I chose the norma- 
tive context, one that is fairly well understood in philosophy. 
It allows the "should 11 question to be raised, and then we have 
some ground "for looking at it philosophically . . If we look at the 
shoulds and then at reality* what you call cans , I think we find 
there the same thing we find with all other human endeavor. And 
, that is that the shoulds will always be ahead of the* cans. I 
hope our shoulds, our aspirations, our hopes for the discipline,, 
are always slightly ahead of what the discipline is delivering. « 

' * * 

Question: How would" you respond to the notion that classrooms 
are not a separate part of society? 

• ft 

Thompson .: Pjagmatists and experimentalists would very much agree 
that the classroom is^a part of society, they do not* want to 
separate, them. What happens in the classroom must relate to the 
community and eventually to the whole life of the individual? 
although that *may be an artifical distinction / 
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Question: 



Is there any compatibility b^tw^efT ^the experimentalist 
view and tne economic viewpoint presented? This speaks 
directly to the number 3 outcome, where it is pointed * 
out tha£ if the focus is not the individual but the 
labor market/ and if there are not jkbs at all, why is 
the individual being trained, ^and why^ is that an 
outcome? 




is 



vety pluralistic,. 



I ! m no^. sure we want 
monqlith^c discipline?. 



Thompson : I point out that while society 
vocational education is also pluralistic 
it any other way, I'm* not sure wfc> want 

Certainly since the thirties, , and maybe even much pearlier 7 , we can 
identify people who "represented perspectives at variance to the 
main stream'of thought. If you go back to t"he 4 fc>unding of 
vocational education*' it was tied very tiCjhtly to the economic 
system. There were v*ery valid -reasons for doing th%it at that 
particular point in, time. ..We often continue tp accept the theo- 
rgjri long after$the re f asop for,, its formulation has disappeared. 
The counter to 'the ^economic perspective is ,a whole human develop- 
ment perspective, which begins with the individuals and' then con- 
siders the job market; whereas the economic view be>gips with the 
job market and then goes to the . individual . It is a fatter of 
perspective. The term human resource development is a very popu- 
lar term today (e.g., the last several-syearbooks of the AVA) . 
Also look at definitions. Merle Strong's chapter in tfre last 
yearbook titled "Human Resource Development" does not describe 
human resource development education. It describes economic edu- 
cation. Merle has just used a new term that describes , .something 
that-is very different. He used a , catchy, modern- phrase to* 
describe something that was very different from what he Ws 
describing • He misused the term. The terms get^ all ,mixed up, 
.and so we have to go back and pake sure that we clearly demark 
what we mean.. I happen to' be one of those who believe in human 
resource development as a philosophy ^of vocatiQnal education. * 
I'm not trying to J?ut down the need for society to train for 
jobs; I put it very ^high on my list that people do indeedfc-need* 
jobs, and society pe'eds people who perform jobs. Human resource 
development is not opposed to that, but it says that very early 
in the game, if not first, you shouTd look at the kinds of life- 
styles tp which individuals aspire. From the life-style, ^eter- 
mine, what they needjto fit into that life-style. Well, we know 
an occupation is one of the things they need for that life-style. 
Experimentalists are not opposed to* labor market needs. It is 
how tbey are cast that turns out to be the problem. 



Question.: How cfid you 'reach your conclusions related to entrepre- 
~~ neursnijD? Do you make a distinction between entrepre- 
neurial D^travior and entrepreneurship? 

J? 

Thompson : I believe firmly in entrepreneurial beTiavior; I feel 
so^ strongly about it that it gets in my way in judging the 
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outcome. The literature in vocational education confuses these 
two terns. . f * 



Question ; V/hat about ownership of. a business 1 versus the ability 
~* . \o take the. risks of your idea for tfre sake of profit? 

Thorupson: Ac 1 understand exper imcntali 5m, I don't think thete 
is anything in the philosophy that innately says there is some- 
thiny wrohy with en trepreueurbliip or, entrepreneurial behavior.' 
So it v^ould support most of the entrepreneur ia^ behavior that we 
could identify. Where it Woufd have difficulty would be if that 
entrepreneurial behavior were promoted, £s the exclusive kind of 
behavior that the educational system 'ought to produce. One has 
to Look at the intent, ■ from .the" .experimentalist. View, of the 
person offering the training. Exper imentali sm as a philosophy* is 
not opposed to private ownership of business, nqt opposed to the 
free enterprise system. _ ■ ^ ' • 
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» A CAREER DEVELOPMENTAL SCHEMA - 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OUTCOMES: 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE ' 



' - . , John 0. Crites v . 

" ' Kent St'ate -University 

// * , . Kent> % Ohio a 

% • ■ ' \ 

Introduction' 

•* — X. 

* The career psychological perspective, iti contrast to others 
(i.e./ historical , 'educational , ^economic, sociological) looks at 
. the interface between th£ individual and the organization. More- 
over it yiews tji^s relationship deyelopmentally—what its, para- 
meters and process are, projected ^across the .time span of the 
1 individual's work/life cycle. It 'is both theoretically recognized 

i and empirically established that' career behaviors change systematic 
, ' * cally over' time '(Crites 1365; Super .1957)T Therefore, any dis- 

- cussion of the impact q'f a stimulus variable, such as vocational + 
education, upon career behaviors (outcomes) must necessarily 
consider the developmental context within which they change. 
Otherwise, dt would be impossible to analyze effects, attributable 
to development and to vocational education. 

This analysis of the outcomes of vocational education, there- 
fore, focuses upon how they can be sequenced along the career de- 
velopmental continuum in a psychologically meaningful manner. The 
paper deals first with the problem of how the eighteen outcomes of 
vocational education previously identified might be sequenced along 
the career developmental continuum and how this ordering might he 
tested empirically against judges 1 rankings. It tlxen considers job 
satisfaction and job success as the ultimate outcomes of vocational 
education and proposes a conceptual schema in which they are theo- 
retically related by projecting their developmental curves across 
time. The analysis, concludes with some implications for future 
model-testing and for programming vocational education. 



The Outcomes of Vocational Education: 
Identification and Selection ~~ 

s 

The initial survey of the outcomes of vocational education 
conducted by the National Center f<?r Research iVi Vocational 
Education (Farley 1979) yielded ovet 250 outcomes that have been 
attributed to vocational education. -From these, thirty-one were 
selected as being most appropriate for tfoca%ibnal education. These 
were then' reduced to a final set of eighteen r whicli were proposed 
as .the most salient outcomes gff vocational education. What is* 
meant by vocational education, however, was not explicitly defined. 
Obviously r the definition of vocational education directly ^fects 
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what tlie expected outcomes miyht be. If vocational education/ 
as a stimulus intervention, is comprised only of cognitive* learn-/ 
ing, then it would not be expected tftat affective outcomes would 
be reatizqd. Included in the list of outcomes are both skill 
attainments and attitudinal dispositions' that define bot;h intellec- 
tive and cognitive behaviors. It is assumed, therefore, -that voca- 
tional education has an effect upon nonintellective as well as 
intellective aspects of career development." Thus, the outcomes 
of vocational education are presumed to be behavLe^J^Lly comprehen- 
sive and pervasive. ~ 

From a review of the eighteen outcomes of vocational educa- 
tion identified by tjie National Center, it is apparent that they 
encompass such behaviors as "acquisition of useful occupational 
skills 11 as well as "motivation for, educational and ^occupational 
achievement . 11 Clearly, th.ese are both intellective and nonintel- 
lective outcomes of vocational education. There is abundant, evi- 
dence" that most of these outcomes are real effects of vocational 
education programs, if defined to include attitudinal and affective 
components. There is jio question, for example, that students 
exposed Jto .systematic interventions on career, maturity not only 
change their attitudes toward decision making, but also become more 
effectively functioning individuals *in other areas of life adjust- 
ment* They obtain better grades in school; they have higher super- 
visor's ratings in training programs; and they are judged as more 
satisfactory to employers (Crites 1971; Super and Overstreet 1960; 
Spokane and Oliver forthcoming ) . Furthermore, there is evidence 
that enhanced maturity of career attitudes is related to re'duced 
dropout rate in secondary school (Das 1962) and to heightened, 
motivation to achieve educational and occupational 'goaJLs. Simi- 
larly, once on the job, those who had been exposed j£o. systematic 
vocational, education programs that included emphase&- % u^pn not only 
skill acquisition but also ca eer development V ere bettfer adjusted 
in many areas of vocational functioning — quality of worM, enhanced 
job advancement, and increased job satisfaction. 1\ 7 * 

In reviewing this evidence on the psychological .outcomes of 
vocational education, it became apparent that they were not unre- 
lated to each other. Even a cursory perusal of the more familiar 
outcomes, such as "increased job satisfaction" and "satisfactori- 
ness t to employer*" indicates that they are related conceptually, 
if not empirically. There is a voluminous literature, for example, 
on satisfaction and satisf actoriness (success) as; outcomes of the 
career adjustment process (Crites 1969, 1976; Lofquist and Dawis 
L968) as well as countless studies* of their interrelationship. 
Admittedly, the results have been less than definitive, the modal 
£'s being approximately .14 (Vroom 19 64), but .this apparent lack 
of correlation may 'be due t?8 cross-sectional rather than .longitudi- 
nal analyses. Wher* -the satisfaction and satisfactoriness (success) 
curves are projected across a developmental context, their rela- 
tionship is revealed at their asymptotes during the maintenance 
stage (Crites 1974). Likewise, it is conceivable that the other 




outcomes of vocational education might be interrelated if viewed 
developmental ly. Such an hypothesis seems particularly viable, 
given need for parsimony in a field (vocational education) that 
has been replete v^ith' proposed outcomes but chaira^cjt^ 
studies of their commonalities. If they can be reduced to a more 
parsimonious set within a salient theoretical framework, their 
appropriateness and interpretability should be increased. 

The Outcomes of Vocational Education; 
A Proposed Ranking Along The Career Developmental Continuum 

To test the hypothesis that the eighteen outcomes identified 
by the National Center for Research in> Vocational Education staff 
might be meaningfully sequenced along, a career developmental con- 
tinuum from the schoo through the .work years, this writer sug- 
gests a study using ex^ art j udge s % ( Ph . D. care,er psychologists and 
vocational educators) to rank the outcomes, as they might be ex- 
pected to occur, as the individual matures from adolescence through 
adulthood. Because some of the outcomes appear to occur at the 
same time, the judges would be instructed that they might consider 
two or more outcomes of vocational education as being accomplished 
simultaneously. An example would be the experience of 11 increased 
job satis fact ion 11 and positive "satisfactoriness to employer M in 
midlife, at the beginning of the maintenance stage (Crites, 19 74) . 
Judges would rank the eighteen outcomes of vocational education 
independently. Each judge's rankings would be considered as a 
separate source of observational data. There would be no attempt 
to reconcile differences .among judge$. The intent of the .study 
would be to determine the extent to which there was agreement among 
experts on the occurrence of the outcomes of vocational education 
along the career developmental span. 

The judges would be given the eighteen outcomes of vocational, 
education, typed on five by eight cards, and would be instructed 
as follows: 

Each card states an outcome of vocational education 
that occurs somewhere along the Career development 
-continuum. Your task is to rank these from ear*ly to 
lafc^e in the individual 1 s school/work, life . If two or 
more outcomes occur at the same time, in your opinion, 
give them the same rank. In other words, sequence these 
outcomes along the career developmental continuum as you 
see them occurring. 

The rankings would be collected and cast into the matrix sho^ym in 
table 1. In the left-hand column are numbers that correspond to^ 
the. original list of outcomes as delineated by the National Center, 
staff. It would be assumed "that this order was essentially random, 
without any systematic underlying continuum. Across the top of 
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table 1 are capital letters, that designate the various judges* 
a total of ten in all* This Matrix lends itself to. statistical 
analysis by Kendall's "coefficient pf concordance" (W) , which 

-yi-el d s a m ea s u r e o f the extent- t^^^ieh~3i3dges--a:gree^^ tn - thetr' 
rankings of N stimuli (outcomes of vpcational education). The 
greater the magnitude of W, the greater the agreement among judges* 
Thus, given a fiducial range of .00 to 1.00 for W, a coefficient 
in tne •TO's (or above) would indicate substantial consensus in 
ranking the outcomes of vocational education along the career 

"developmental continuum. 

The hypothesized ordering of the outcomes is given below: 

1. Motivation for educational and occupational ^achievement 

2. Increased awareness of need for basic academic skills 

3. Acq uisTt'iarTjof ,. us£~fxrl - occupational skil Is 

4. Reduced dropout rate 

5. Trained workers for labor market needs 

6. Placement in a job related to training 

7. Upgraded occupational competencies 

8. Retrained workers ( 

9. Enhanced job advancement 

10. Development of safe work habits and techniques 

11. Increased, earnings 

12. Enhanced leadership capabilities 

13.. Increased potential Cor entrepreneurship 

14. Increased productivity 

15. Improved -quality of work 

16. Positive attitude toward work 

17. Increased job satisfaction 

18. " Satisfactoriness to employers 

It is understood that the judcjes might assign the same ranks to 
two or more of the outcomes in ordering them. 

* 

The Outcomes of Vocational Education; 
Interpretations and Implications" • 

It is expected that the results from the judges' rankings of 
the National Center outcomes of vocational education will indicate 
that they can be meaningfully and reliably .ordered along the con- 
tinuum of career development. It is apparent from the content of 
the outcomes that the judges win most likely? rank them in accord- 
ance with well-recognized stages in career development. As de- 
lineated by Super (1957) and others (e.g.. Miller and Form 1964)/ 
these_s^ag_e^a*U2- as follows : (1) exploratory, (2) establishment,, 
C3J maintenance, and (4) decline. The outcomes cut across the 
school years, beginning with "motivation for educational and oc- 
cupational achievement", and extend into the work years, with 
"increased job satisfaction" and "satisfactoriness to employer." 
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TABLE 1 

RANKING MATRIX FOR OUTCOMES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION X JUDGES 



Outcomes 

r 

2 - 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
" 8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
, 16 
17 . 
18 



Judges 



A., 

"AT" 

A2 



B 



Bl 



D. 



' H 



I J 



EMC 
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Satisfaction and satisf actoriness are generally accepted as. the 
most central and general outcomes of the career adjustment pro- 
cess.*" Satisfaction is the individual worker 1 s liking/disliking 
for a job, and satisf actoriness is^the employer's evaluation of 
the worker 1 * performance". Vocational education impacts both 
these outcomes/criteria of career adjustment. 

As noted, however ^ the accumulated empirical research on 
the interrelationship of job satisfaction cfnd satisfactbriness 
(success) indicates that they a^e only negligibly correlated. 
■ ' In their classic review of the literature on this relationship, 
Brayfield $nd Crockett (195 5) concluded that, however defined, 
>^ job satisfaction 'and success were essentially unrelated. Simi- 
larly, from studies conducted by the Survey Research Center at 
the University of Michigan, Ffehn. (1960, pp.275, 285-286) observed 
that "productivity and job satisfaction do _not necessarily go 
together" and that "we should abandon, in our future research, 
* the use of satisfaction or morale indexes as variables interven- 
ing between supervisory and organizational characteristics on the 
one hand, and productivity on the other." Corroborative conclu- 
sions have been drawn by Vroom (19 64, p. 186) from ah additional 
twenty studies: 

- ' • * * ' " 

1. There is a consistent negative relationship between gob 
satisfaction and the probability of resignation. 

«■ • » 

- ^2. There is a less consistent negative relationship between 
" job satisfaction and absences. 

3. There is scpme indication of a negative relationship' 
between job satisfaction and accidents . 

4. There is no simple relationship^be"twee^.jpb satisfaction 
and job performance.. • . 

This last conclusion has prompted several attempts to explain 
why there is little or no empirical relationship between job satis- 
faction and success. Most of these explanations have' posited some, 
•"third variable" as a moderated that accounts for the low (nonsig- 
nificant) correlaticm of job satisfaction with success. For 
example, Brayfield and Crockett (.19 5$) have proposed that the most 
salient conditions that may affect the* interaction of satisfaction, 
and success are tftose found in the worker's social Environment 
(1) outside the plant,, (2) in relations with co-workers on the job, 
(3) within *the union structure, apd (4) in the company (organi- 
* Izational) structure. Morse (1953) has suggested that "strength of 
needs" is a third variable that-may affect both job satisfaction 
and success. She hypothesizes that " . . . if a worker's job is 
^rewarding, and if he ,[sic] has strong needs, then he will be pro- 
ductive and satisfied. If his job is not rewarding, however, his 
strong needs will make him productive, but he will be dissatis- 
fied" (Crites 1969, pp. 521-522). Probably the most systematic 
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explaiK^tj>dfr-of this relationship has been that of Triandis (1959)/ 
who has Hypothesized a 11 pressure for high production" factpr, 
which has differential effects upon the correlation between job % 
satisfaction and success across the time dimension (Crites 1969). 



Adult v Life Stages and Career Adjustment 
in Relation to Vocational Education: A Synthesis 

Nbne of 'these "third variable" explanations of the low rela- 
tionship between. job satisfaction and success have posited, how- 
ever, adult life Stages as a factor that, may Effect these two 
supposedly Complementary components of career adjustment and devel- 
opment. Consider, however/ (1) the developmental trends in job 
satisfaction and job success, and ( K 2) the longitudinal interface 
between them as the process of career adjustment unfolds. There . 
i$ considerable documentation that job satisfaction follows a 
cyclical curve, which starts at a high level (upon occupational 
entry); dips to its nadir during the middle of the establishment 
stage, when initial expectations of rapid .advancement are delayed 
or thwarted, an^d then recovers, although not to the previous high 
level/ to an asymptote at about age forty (Benge and Copwe^l 1947; 
Crites 1969). In contrast, job success begins at a low ^bb and 
increases linearly "from occupational entry to mid-life when an 
incipient decline sets in. This occurs at the onset of Super's 
maintenance stage and continues until retirement. Thus, the 
developmental trends in job satisfaction and success are different 
across . the adult life- stages, with the /possible. exception of their 
coincidence during midcareer (approximately age forty). * 

Jt is their intersection in midescence that provides a hypo- 
thesis to explain the lack of a relationship between job satisfac- 
tion and success. As shown in figure 4, it is during the period 
between thirty-five and forty that the developmental trends in job 
satisfaction and success have their- highest correlation. In con- 
trast, the lowest correlation would be expected to ogcur at the 
beginning of the work life, at, the outsjet of the establishment 
stage, when job satisfaction is .high and job success low. Inter- 
mediate correlations would obtain between early establishment -and 
midmaintenance. To test this model, it is necessary to collect 
.longitudinal data. The reason that the relationship between job 
satisfaction and success has not been demonstrated previously, 
other things being equal (e.g., sample size, measuring instru- 
ments)., has been that cross sectional analyses have been conducted. 
When these have been summarized (e.g.,-Vroom 1964), the range in 
r has been considerable — Vroan reports coefficients varying from 
-.31 to .8 6 — but the median was approximately .14. In other 
words, collapsing cross sectional data across different age groups 
daring the adult work life stages .cancels out the effects of career 
development and presumably vocational education upon the relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and success. t ^ 
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Following this functional mode of hypothesis formulation, ^ . 
from the data-language level to. the theory-language level and 
then back again (Marx 1951, 1963), the next 'step in^the model 
testing process is to design appropriate research from a develop- 
mental perspective ^(Baltes, Reese, and Nesselroade ' 1977) . The 
gathering of longitudinal data is necessarily time consuming, 
but some of the roewer research designs from JLife-span develop- 
mental psychology shorten this process (e.g., cross-sequential . 
with overlapping cohorts). If* empirical evidence ccpfirms the 
model, there are far- reaching ramifications for botfh theory 
and practice. ^Theoretically , .the perplexing problem/of why the 

supposedly complementary oi/tcomes of the^ career adjustment pro- 
cess—job satisfaction and— 30b success--are not relAted, would be 
resolved. Projected across, the panorama of adult l/ife stages, 
being viewed longitudinally rather^ than qrps^-sectijonally , the 
trends ^in job satisfaction and,, success' vary from one .time frame 
to another and become highly related only when mid career is 
reached. Note, that this phenomenon occurs at - the beginningx 
of the maintenance stage, not at a particular age^;, A returning 
woman, for example, who does not reach^thi^ stage untif fifty-five 
or sixty would nevertheless follow the same trends in satisfaction 
and success (on the average), as a woman who inters the maintenance 
stage at age thirty-five to forty. 0 ■ 

The implication for practice is that vocational y education 
would 'be* oriented .toward, assisting workers^ wi,th that facet of 
•career developmental adjustment .that happens N:o be variant (or 
deviant) in a given adult* life stage. Those who have j,ust entered, 
the world of work typically experience a high level of job satis- 
faction but are frustrated by slow advancement. Fran the view- 
point of the career developmental model, their problems will mgst 
likely center upon .job success. For those* later in the establish- 
ment stage, when satisfaction lags behind success, their problem 
may be how to sustain satisfaction until it ''catches up" with 
success. And, paradoxically, workers at the height of the fcareer 
developmental adjustment curve, at the beginning of the maintenance 
stage, may have difficulty with the midcareer crisis of whether 
to change jobs /"because they have attained maximal satisfaction 
and success, or to, continue on with reYised aspirations and expec- 
tations. Whether for theory or practice, then, adult life stages 
act as a moderator variable upon the 'relationship of job satis- 
faction to job success, as the two principal outcomes of the * 
career developmental adjustment process, impacted by vocational 
education. <- 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON' 
11 A CAREER DEVELOPMENT SCHEMA FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OUTCOMES: A PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE " 



Question: In your definition of vocational % education, you have 
indicated that vocational education* i*s the stimulus. . 
Is it possible that vocational education is. the 
response to some ..other stimulus? 

c 

Crites : Oh no. I see vocational education programs as being 
comprised of certain content. , Sure, people have a response to 
entering and* enrolling *in the program, but the program is an 
intervention. 

Audience Comment : I don't have any question about that, but it 
^ems to me. that; one response is to enroll in vocational educa- 
tion. 

Crites: • There's no question about that. I'm just saying* that 
once you have that enrollment response, you have the response 
to the offering of vocational education* Vocational education 
itself is a stimulus. 

y 

Question: You seem to target ttfo outcomes, job satisfaction and 
satisfactoriness . Why? Is it reasonable to assume 
that all thei other outcomes are under these? 'If so, 
how? / - 

Crites: First, I do subsume most of the other outcomes under 
satisfaction or, satisfactoriness, or what I call "success 
.criteria." I propose that the study in my paper should use 
expert judgment, which would/ I think, come closest to substan- 
tiating* the hypothesis ordering of those other outcomes along 
the developmental continuum. 

Question: If you ,were to do it without the study, what would you 
do? 

Crites : ^wouldn't do it without the study. I'd like to get 
some facts. I'm both a theorist and empiricist. We can generate 
some words and ideas all day long, but if £here is an empirical 



Note: The questions were generated by buzz groups at the Working 
Conference. Dr. Crites's responses to the questions were 
transcribed and edited. 
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outcome that we 'can assess, then let's do it, "Otherwise/ we 
can. disagree, as we Ivave around the table/ about what the out- 
comes are. But t think Jhat if there is some scientific truth 
criterion that as, a psychologist I would impose, it would be 
, to get thtfse opinions independently from judges in .the first 
instance, v and see how they line up along the developmental 
continuum.' That's what I was' prpposincj in the paper in the 
matrix in table 1. . ' m * 

r 

Question : Will^you clarify your statement that 75 percent of the 
people who lose their jobs have unsatisfactory inter- 
persohal skills? In 1982, we have a lot of people who 
are terminated from employment because the job thex, 
held no longer exists due to poor economic conditions^' 
Are those people included in the 75 percen*t?„ 

Crites : Not the ones who are being released because of riffs in 
the organization, as we are encountering in Cuyahoga County in 
northeastern Ohio. * Teachers, as an example, are being released 
because there simply .are no school positions available for them. 
The schools are closing because they do not have sufficient en- 
rollment. Performance appraisals a re T important in these situa- 
tions, but I do not know to what extent.'- I was referring to 
studies conducted nationwide over the years. The more recent 
national surveys conducted by independent firms show that 75 per- 
•cent of those who are released are released principally because 
they have interpersonal difficulties. The principal problem is 
nonassertiveness. * • . 



Question: Do you differentiate between aggress iveness and 

•assertiveness? ^ . 

Crites : I generally recognize three classes of behaviors in that 
continuum: aggressive, assertive, and nonassertive. 



Question : Why would being* nonassertive caase* difficulties? 

Is it because of withholding anger or because of 
other feelings? 

Crites : I think it involves that, certainly, and also not making 
your potential or performance apparent to your supervisors. They 
really don't know whdL kind of person you are, and What kind of 
job you are doing. The result is that the individual gets poor - 
performance appraisals. ' < 

Q uestion : Why did you single- out creativity rather than 

interpersonal skills , di scipl-ine , or assertiveness? 
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Crites: I didn't single it out, I just added it to the liq,t. 
I just asked, /'Why isn't creativity one^of the outcomes?" 

Question: Why didn't you include interpersonal skills and 
assertiveness instead of creativity? 

Crites : I wouldn't have added it instead of creativity, but I'm 
amiss -in not including it. I think interpersonal competency is 
a very important oatcome. 

Question : Do some of the outcomes you did not consider , relate to 
' your ideas on creativity, assertivenes and getting 
along with people? 

Crites : One could probably relate them, and what I was saying 
was that if we had the^ opportunity, we should get measures- of 
each of these and interrelate them. Then, we would know if they 
were related or .rjot. We need to test the hypothesis^ 

° • - . . . . 

Question: What was your working definition^ of vocational 

education as you considered the outcomes? 

Crites: I will risk using words "that have, had pejorative con- 
notations associated with them, such as career education. That is 
the background I come from', for me that includes nob £>nly what we 
think of as vocational skill training, but also the second tracfc 
of career development, career guidance, career counseling, that 
sort "of thing. I think that the two of tl^em are intimately 
related as -far as the outcomes of vocational education are con- 
cerned., I would include both the career development continuum 
and the educational continuum. ' I think the two are complemen- 
tary. - . * 
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AN EVALUATION OF OUTCOMES USED TO ASSESS 
THE EFFICACY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
A SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 



1 Mary Bach Malone 

Rutgers , The State University ' • 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Introduction 

Vocational education has been charged to demonstrate in sys- 
tematic w&ys its efficacy in preparing youth, aduMs, and disad- 
vantaged for gainful employment. The seriousne°s of the charge 
has been linked to the increasing forcefulness witlr which con- 
gressional committees have asked for evidence that federal monies 
directed to vocational education have in fact contributed to the 
intent of federal policies. One of the tasks involved in 'fulfil- 
ling the charge is the selection of outcomes that are appropriate 
and reasonable, given the limited nature and intent of vocational 
instruction. Another task is to gain majority support; failing 
consensus, among vocational 'educators and their clients (i»e», 
students, parents, and at the federal level, members of congress 
and committees of' congress. , ^ 

♦ 

The purpose of the inquiry reported here is to contribute to 
the base of information used in selecting appropriate and reason- 
able outcomes. It may also contribute to gaining support for a 
particular selection of outcomes if the evidence presented, the 
logical inferences drawn, and tlye recoriimendatipns are persuasive 
enough. - % 

This inquiry is restricted to the field of sociology as the 
source of theories, concepts, data, and research findings brought 
to bear on evaluating a designated list of eighteen . outcomes cur- 
rently being used to assess the efficacy of vocational instruc- 
tion. 

The report is organized into two major sections. The first 
describes the perspective employed in terms of premises, the 
boundaries of the inquiry, the search procedures, the limita- 
tions,' and the findings. The second section examines each of 
eighteen outcomes in light of specific findings pfertifrerit to it 
and presents a recommendation for its continued use, with or 
without modifications, or its discontinuance* 



Premises 

The b^sic premise* of t^he* analysis is that human behavior re- 
sults from a complex of internal (to the individual) and external 
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(in the social ami physical environment) forces interacting at h 
particular point;' ia time and over tJLme. Further, group activi- 
ties lead to tire development of social forces that tjranscend each 
individual #nd" affect each jperson individually and in interac- 
tions with, other people. Illustrative of this are such phenomena 
as group morale and cohesiveness. The multiplicity of variables', 
only some of which are known, and the dynamism of the interaction 
of the individual with others in a given situation preclude 
identification .<if simpl.e cause-and-ef feet relationships* When one 
adds to the"' complexity of the sub ject under investigation, the 
limitations of the measurement of social and personal variables, , 
the enormity of the task in specifying causes and effects, inputs 
and outputs, is self-evident. 

In addition to the specification of premises about group and 
indivilua'l behavior, it is appropriate to indicate those premises 
that pertain- to evaluation. Evaluation as used here is a process 
of judging the appropriateness and. reasonableness of that, which 
is being examined on the basis of an explicit standard. Formal 
evaluation, which is being undertaken in this effort, differs . 
from the evaluation that most of *us engage in m$ny times each day 
as we go abeput the process of living* The difference resides in 
the systematic way in wtjich various types of evidence are sought, 
weighed, and brought t'b bear on the final judgments. 

What kind of standards can be formulated for use in an 
effort such as this? *Given the premise that human behavior has 
multiple forces causing a specific outcome, one standard is this: 
The greater the amount of variance explained % in an outcome by 
vocational education, the greater the validity of using that out- 
come. Such a standard, however, appears highly vulnerable to the 
fallacy of circularity. Yet is that so, if we* posit Ylhat in our 
brave hew world, all things are v known and systematic investiga- 
tions have demonstrated that quality vocational* education pro- 
grams consistently account for 10 percent of the variance in 'job 
satisfaction of workers, as contracted to 5 percent of the, 
variance ip t enhanced leadership capabilities? Should we then 
^consider job satisfaction a more valid indicator of effective 
programs, or Should we use as a standard for evaluating programs, 
that each produce 10 percent of the variance in job satisfaction 
and ¥ 5 jjerceht of the variance ,in leadership capability? But now_ 
we have shifted from the adequacy of an outcome to the adequacy 
of programs. Yet why are we concerned about valid outcomes if 
not. to use them for ascertaining the effectiveness of programs 
and^ justifying their contribution to their students and the soci- 
ety that supports vocational education? All of which leads to : the 
questions/ "What are these outcomes to be used for?" and "What is. 
the import of their use for the standards to be applied in evalu- 
ating each outcome?" 

Since we do not live in a brave new world where all things 
are known, the illustrations provided above are completely 
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fictitious. Further, research evidence is quite uneven in terms 
of outcomes investigated and the adequacy of the research design, 
measurement, and sampling. Th,us the closest we can get to the 
proportion of variance accounted for will be in terms of "likely 
variance accounted for* based upon logical inference from re- 
search findings on related problems and on* expert opinion regard- 
ing relationships between selected related variables and delated 
outcomes. A shift from the ideal to, the possible, . where there is 
such a wide gap between the two, underscores the fact that .evalu- 
ation is making a judgment on a cogent rationale with less than 
fully adequate evidence. Given this, what are some of the 
assumptions basic to a cogent rationale? Here are. three that 
surface rather frequently in this* analysis: 

1. The more the explicit objectives .and activities of the 
intervention are directly related to a particular out- 
come, the greater the likelihood of the intervention's 
contributing significantly to the outcome. For, example, 

. 1 if the intent of the explicit objective is to prepare an 

individual to be able to 'repair brake systems on a num- 
ber of different models of cars, and if the activities 
provided include tools, supplies, repair manuals for 
different vehicles, and ''supervised experience in repair- 
ing brake, systems of many vehicles, such an intervention 
has a certain face validity for contributing signifi- 
cantly to the outcome of "attained occupational compe- 
tency as a brake repairperson." 

2. The more powerful the intervention in comparison with 
other known fafetors that could possibly contribute to 
the outcome, the greater the likelihood that the inter- 
vention will contribute significantly to the outcome, 
tfor example,^ a young person works with an adult who is a 

. * self-taught mechanic to repair the brakes on the family 
cars.'* They do this about every two years. The young 
person is sporadically involved in similar efforts with 
friends. Once enrolled in. a program to learn, this 
competency , the ind ividual is provided systematic 
instruction that includes attention to similarities and 
differences between vehicles, variations in types of 
, repair called for, learning of the appropriate labels of 

parts and processes, and practice in these processes 
until the requi site skill is demonstrated • Thus "power- 
ful" as used here includes the duration and interfeity of 
the intervention, the scope and depth of * treatment , and 
the intensity and involvement of the individual it) the 
experience. 

3. The shorter the lapse of' time -between the 'intervention 
and the measurement for the expected outcome, the great- 
er the likelihood that the intervention will make a 
significant contribution to the outcome. To continue 
the illustration, outcomes measured two to three years 
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a ^ ter completion of the instruction may have been great 
1/y affectea by the work ^experience during the interven- 
- ing period. 

4. It i>s assumed that these Uiree conditions are ' intern- 
active. s When all three conditions prevail, a stronger 
case can be made for the intervention's being ""Signifi- 
cantly * related to an outcome than when only one or two 
prevail. 

\ ' * . • • ■ 

In s urn, x the premise of this inquiry ds' that human behavior, at 
the level of individuals and at the level of collectives, has 
multiple causes. Further, to examine the validity of outcome 
measures for* vocational education within" the context of fundamen- 
tal -truths, - theories, concepts.,., and major findings of sociology, 
is, in effect, an evaluation. Evaluation is a t process of judging" 
the appropriateness, then, of the outcomes identified. Judging 
as a rational process, requires some explicit standards . The 
standards, used will be' the evidence related^ to the multiple 
causes for specific outcomes .in addition to vocational education 
—the crudely estimated degree of variance that oran be reasonably 
attributed to.^cational education, based upon the assumptions of 
directness of association, the power of the intervention, and the* 
proximity in time of measured outcome to completion of the s Hbfivter- 
vention. The eighteen outcomes to be evaluated by this procedure- 
are: increased awareness of need for basic academic skills, sat- 
lsfactoriness to employers, provision of trained workers for the 
labor-market, motivation for educational and occupational 
achievement, placement in job related to training, acquisition of 
useful occupational skills, positivje attitude towards work, 
increased productivity, development/ of safe work habits and 
techniques, increased earnings, enhanced leadership capabilities, 
upgraded occupational competencies^ increased potential for 
entrepreneurship, enhanced job 'advancement, increased job 
satisfaction, improved quality of work, retrained workers, 
reduced dropout rate. 



Boundaries of Inquiry 

The discipline of sociology encompasses the totali-ty of 
society from a particular • perspective .. Biers tedt defines 
sociology, as "an inquiry into the structure of society, an en- 
deavor to achieve an orderly arrangement of the components of 
that structure, to delineate the relationships of these compon- 
ents to one another, and to discover, if possible, the general 
processes of social change" (Bierstedt 1974, p. 30). Gi^en the 
magnitude of the field, it comes as no surprise that sociology 
has been subdivided into many areas to- facilitate more intensive 
examination. The labels used for these subdivisions are* as 
varied, as the points on the field through which boundaries have 
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been drawn and redrawn, intersecting and overlapping. The, Edi- 
torial Committee of the Annual Review of Sociology sele^ed these 
major headings : differentiation and stratification, .political 
sociology, social processes, institutions, the individual and 
society, formal organizations, urban sociology, demography,- poli- 

; cy, theory and methods (Inkeles, Coleman, and Smelser 1975, pp. 
v, viiifc. Catalogues for university departmental course offerings 
provide -alternative breakdowns, which may include sociology of 
education; family; criminology; industrial sociology; urban soci- 
ology; sociology of ru^ai areas; changing social institutions; 
sociological theory: v European; sociological theory: American; 
sociological research methods, and so on. Given the_breadth of 
the field, it was necessary, in the interest of feasibility, to 
limit the subdivisions within the field, which were searched for m 
knowledge pertinent to evaluating outcomes for vocational educa- 

- tion. After studying the outcomes', the subdivisions considered 
jnost likely to be pertinent were: sociology of education; social- 
ization; social stratification; sociology of work and work organ- 
izations', sometime's .referred to as" .industrial sociology; sociol- 
ogy of labcrr markets; , social psychology of work groups; and the . 
sociology |of volunteer associations. "These then are' the areas 
within the fi.eld of sociology upon which this, inquiry is based. 

Procedures ■ , 

Search Process 

Prior to -initiating the search, the question of what consti- 
tuted evidence that could be weighed, legitimately, in evaluat- 
ing outcomes aVose. Specifically, should the results from a , 
single study be considered evidence? How critical was it to 
search out studies of the samq subject that might have arrived 
at different findings? Given the breadth' of the, terrain and the 
thirty to forty years during which research and theory building 
pertinent tcr-fchis task had been completed, what feasibility 
constraints needed to be considered? After the questions were 
posed, several guidelines for the search became clearer. I 
A concluded that reviews and syntheses of theory and research 

constituted the best sources for current sociological knowledge* 
I say "current" because knowledge is open ended and changing, 
contingent upon the results of further inquiry. From my work in' 
sociology, I noted that textbooks by ' recognized authorities in 
the subfields contained the theories judged to be .most supportive 
of productive research and most plausible given the cumulative 
results of a number" of sometimes, disparate studies, after the 
methodological strengths and weaknesses of each had been weighed. 
In brief, my search then was to identify sources of sociological 
knowledge, defined in much the same terms used by Weiss (1982, p. 
121). "Knowledge claims are certified by the agreement of m ex- 
perts. Knowledge is that which other social scientists cons en-* 
sually accept as knowledge. . . the "findings of a single study, 
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however carefully done, rarely qualify as knowledge. Informa- 
tion, yes. . . . Lven a series of studies* on the scime. topic — 
even a series that converges on the same findings- -may appropri- 
ately be kept on hold for a time." 

"Weiss proceeds to note the contributions the social sciences 
cap make to decision makers, four of which are relevant to this 
discussion, namely: "statistical data and data series, indica- 
tive of conditions in the social world; findings and generaliza- 
tions from research, evaluation and policy analysis; the concep- 
tual apparatus of the socia^ sciences, such as reference groups 
and social class; and last, middle-range generalizations such as - 
cause and effect linkages postulated for example, family dis- 
organization is a cause of children's poor school performance" 
(1982, p. 22). - 

Another criterion that I'applied was time, and in this area 
I sought the most current reviews and syntheses available. Where 
a study continued to be'referred to as. a landmark type of study 
ten to fifteep years after i£s publication, I sometimes ^went to 
the original study for the details provided. Given the, number of 
sources available and the occasional duplication, I considered * 
the agreement between different reviewers,, as providing further 
evidence of th6 generally accepted" validity of the conceptual 
apparatus, data, and/ or generalizations. 

The actual search strategy included consul tating general 
references Jto_the social sciences, locating handbooks in 
^sociology, checking all books in print under the headings of 
sociology/ sociology of education, and industrial sociology. 
From these materials, I located additional references in 
bibliographies, which I examined and, where applicable, used.* 

Limitations 

Given the breadth of the field and the time constraints, it^ 
is possible that some sources pertinent to the inquiry did not 
surface.^ Hence, some documentation provided may s.eem less appro- 
priate to experts in^these subdivisions of sociology than, other 
sources with which they are familiar. As' will become apparent in 
the latter part of thi.s paper, in many instances it hcis been 
necessary to draw iAferences from more abstract generalizations 
to specific outcomes. This is a process of making judgments 
which are indeed fallible. -The test will be in the persuasive- 
ness of the argument for each reader. 

# . i 

Sociological Conceptualizations and Research Findings 

The sequence of presentation of sociological conceptualiza- 
tions and research^ findings proceeds from the largest collectiv- 
ity, through various sized aggregates and groups, to the 
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individual/ with attention to interaction between these at each 
point • Thus the concepts and findings relevant to social strati- 
fication and mobility are discussed first; the sociology of labot 
markets/ second; the sociology of work, and, work organii"2ETt^ 
third; and socialization and social factors in motivation, last. 



Social Stratification and Mobility 

Embedded within some of the most, familiar descriptions of 
the United States is the belief in the opportunity to achieve, a 
social status and its . commensurate rewards consistent with an 

- individual's talents, aptitudes, and willingness to work — America 
is the land of opportunity, where one can go from rags 'to riches * 
Sociologists have be.en engaged in studying social differentia- 
tion, social stratification, and the fluidity and/or rigidity of 
these structures from a cross-cultural perspective. Attention 
has focused also upon the processes by which mobility of varying 
degrees -is attuned, or, the converse, impede^ or thwarted. One 
process generally accepted as significantly related. to social 

.motility is education, particularly the duration, but also the 
curriculum. This is the nexus that makes the concepts and 
findings relative to social stratification and mobility pertinent 
to th& purpose of this analysis* Some of the outcomes claimed 

^< f or vocational education are increased earnings, positive 
attitudes toward work,, job placement, enhanced job advancement, 
and increased job satisfaction. These are specific conditions 
and attributes related to conditions that have import, for 
mobility) and to attributes that 'vary throughout the various 
strata, as well as within a stratum. 

Blau and Duncan (196 7, p. 1) completed one of the most 
significant studies of jsocial ' stratification and mobility. The 
significance resides in the theoretical framework "employed and a 
methodology that included data on a number of variables from a 
representative sample of. over 20,000 American men between the * 
ages of twenty and sifcty-four. After discussing the concepts of 
prestige status and economic class, the authors note that 
"occupational position is not identical either with egonorriic 
class or prestige status, but it is closely connected with both, 
o particularly the former..,. . . Occupational structure in modern 
industrial society not only constitutes an important foundation 
for the main dimension of social stratification, but also serves 
as the connecting link between different institutions and spheres 
of social life, and therein lies its significance" (Blau and 
Duncan 1967, pp. 6-7). Occupational status was quantified as a 
score in this study and^ thus facilitated the use of sophisticated 
statistical techniques for more refined analysis of the data. 
The central concern in the study was to ascertain the influence 
exerted on different variables l?y occupational achievement and 
the way the variable "modifies the effect of social origins on 
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t^ese achievements" (p. 9)'. Some of the findings of the study • 
pertain to the flow, of the labor force among occupational groups 
and* lead to inferences regarding (1) the underlying factors that 
govern these movements and reflect the social .distances between 
occupations; (2) the processes of occupational achievement and 
mobility, in teems of the way the status individuals achieve is 
affected by the status ascribed to them earlier in "life -by social 
origin, ethnic status, region of birth, and sb on; and (3) the 
inequalities of opportunities engendered by race and nativity 
(pp. 19-20) . - ' 

Blau and Duncan traced the interdependence .anjong four de- 
terminants of occupational achievement; ' father's education, 
father's occupation respondent's education, and first job of 
respondent. The zero, order correlations with occupational status 
reported were .32 for father 1 s* education, .40 for father's occu- 
pation, .60 for respondent's education, and" .54 for respondent's 
first job. Since these variables are interrelated, the influences 
are not cumulative. Blau and Duncan conclude that social origin, 
education, and career beginning (first job) account. for somewhat 
less than" half the variance in occupational achievement. They 
also point 'out that "as a man gets older # the . significance of his 
past career for his subsequent career becomes increasingly pro- 
nounced, and the influences of his Social origlnVnd his educa- . 
tibn as well as those other factors not directly measured become 
less and less important. Making inferences about career stages, 
from comparisons ofi age cohor^s,^ we have estimated that" the 
influence of his '£>ast career on' a man's occupational status 
increases from a .30 path coefficient around age thirty to \89 
when he is about sixty," and the v net influence of social origins 
decreases from .18 to nil, that of education decreases from • 48 
to .06, and that of all other factors decreases * from .82 to ,40" 
(p. 403). • - 

Findings relative to low socioeconomic status populations 
and racial and ethnic minorities are pertinent to this analysis. 
Blau and Duncan (19 67, p. 404) conclude ,th1at the results of their 
analysis do not reveal a vicious circle through which poverty is 
perpetuated for the ma jof ity Jof* andividcrals in this society. 
They note that the effects of father's low education arid low 
occupational status on the child '6 career is in large part — ~ 
Mediate^ by education, though not entirely. Given such minimum 
cumulation and the fact that most differences in occupational . 
achievements are not the result of differences. in social Origins, 
there seems little support for the belief in a vicious circle. 

f Relative to blacks and sons of immigrants/ background hand- 
icaps are cumulative. Th'ey report the following: " < 

1. Disproportionate numbers of Negroes live in the 

South, where occupational opportunities "are not as 
good as in the North'. 
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2. Blacks have lower social origins and receive -less 
education. 

3. Even with comparable amounts of education, Negroes 

enter the job market on lower levels. 

r 1 " % , * \ 

4. When social origins, education, and career begin- 
nings are statistically controlled for Negroes and 
whites, the chances of occupational achievement of 
Blacks are still considerably lower. 

5. Within the same occupation, the income of Blacks is 
lower than that of whites. 

They conclude, 11 Since acquiring an education is not very profit- 
able for Negroes they are inclined to drop out of school rela- 
tively early. The consequent low level of education of most 
Negroes reinforces the stereotype of the uneducated Negrq that 
helps to justify occupational discrimination against the entire 
group; thus depressing the returns Negroes get £or educational 
^investments, they do make, Which again lessens their incentives to 
make such' investments' 1 (pp.. 404-406). * ' * % 

Keeping in mind that Blau and Duncan studied a representa- 
tive sample of male workers in 19 62, with the results appearing 
in 1967, it is essential to ask whether Changes have not occur- 
red/ given the impetus for eliminating inequalities in education 
and providing equal employment opportunities and equal ,J>ay for 
equal work during the mid-19 *60s &nd 19 70S. ""Miller and Form 
(1980, pp. 633-34) report that occupational changes for blacks 
reported for the period froirt 19 60 to 19 70. showed that blacks are 
moving into professional, managerial, and other high-paying jobs 
at a faster rate than whites and are leaving lower paying jobs 
more rapidly. They report that the educational gap between 
whites and blacks that had existed for so long was closing during 
the .decade. By 19 70 the, education of young black adults was 
within one-half year of education of yo"ung white adults. Since 
these improvements fiave been made predominantly by young black 
workers, ages, twenty- five to thirty-four, many in the older age 
grades thirty-five t(D fifty-four and* fifty-five to sixty-four are 
still ifl the lowest paid occupations. Even in the twenty-five to 
thirty- four age category, the young black workers are overrepre- 
sented, as a 'percent of all young workers,- in* the lower paid 
levels and underrepresented in the higher paid Level (pp. 635- 
636). Miller and Form (1980, p.* 626) describe the operation of, 
particularistic norms in the labor market. Citing^six studies of 
selective hiring and promotion practices in different localities, 
they conclude that "in general social norms are more easily 
applied in smaller isolated towns which have, one or w few indust- 
ries. Whrere no labor union exist;" where ethnic groups are strong 
and segregated, and where industrialism is just beginning, the 
social characteristics of employees count most heaviiy in shaping 
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their economic destinies 11 (p. 267)/ One of my concerns is that 
the studies Miller and FQrm cite were qompleted, in the 1930s and 
1940s. Yet general information related to the gap between 
rhetoric about and practices for equal opportunity leads me to 
conclude, apparently as did Miller and Form, >that although some 
gains have been made in applying more universalistic criteria in 
hiring and promotion, it is naive to believe that discriminatory 
practices have been eliminated. In brief/ Miller and Form's 
analysis lends credence to the continued validity of much of- Blau 
and Duncan's conclusions regarding blacks. It is important to 
note that Bl^u and. Duncan "indicate that there is some reason to. 
question whether an equal number of years of schooling for blacks 
and whites leads to equivalency in educational attainment, given- 
differences in the quality of education provided. The answer to 
' chis question may become even' more important as the educational 
gap between blacks and whites decreases, if disparities in 
vre turns to education persist between these .groups.. 

Relative to sons of immigrants, Blau* and Dyincan (196.7, pp. 
406-407) note that **'these individuals have lower 'social origins 
and .less education than the majority group of .northern whites 
with native parents, yet their occupational achievements are on 
the average as high as those of the majority group, not only if 
initial differences are controlled but also without controls 1 ' 
(406-407). Blau $nd Duncan continue that although these data 
would appear to indicate that white minorities do not experience 
discrimination, a more detailed analysis supports the interpreta- 
tion that the high degree of success pf some second generation 
immigrants, of northern and western European descerit, .neutralized 
the disadvantages experienced by those predominately from south- 
ern and eastern Europe. They point out that, given the 'impedi- 
ments to achievement, those individuals who overcome the impedi- 
ments are undoubtedly a select group with high potential for - 
, continued achievement. 

On one of the questions central to this inajor study, the au- 
thors conclude that the rates of upward mobility are still high 
in the United States and are a- result of the structural features 
c of contemporary industrial society (Blau atid Duncan 1967, p. 
427). ' ♦ , 

Bielby (1981, p. 3) reviews the results of fifteen years of 
research on status attainment, a concept that includes education- 
al and occupational attainment. He examines the associations be- 
tween social origins and education, including the social psycho- 
logical and allocative mechanisms. More recent research on the 
representations of labor market structures and processes are also 
reviewed. Bibliographic sources for this review total seventy- 
nine. Sources used include the Blau and Duncan study described 
* above, further work by Duncan, a number of reports by Feathermaa, 
flauser, and Sewell from a longitudinal- study of status attainment 
of Wisconsin youth; and the works of C.S. Jencks and coauthors on 
Inequality (19 72) and* Who Gets Ahead (19 79). r 
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Relevant^ findings (Bielby 1981, pp. 7-14) from this stream 
of research are as follows: 

1. Schooling transmits socioeconomic advantages and 
. disadvantages across generations in the United 

States. Schooling is not independent of social 
origins. 

2. Schooling is not completely determined by social 
origins hence schooling provides .channels for social 
moMlity. 

3. There is a lack of consensus on whether the trans- 
mission, of socioeconomic status between generations 
is a more important ^function of schooling than 
providing a channel for mobility. 

4. The amount of variance in schooling attributable to 
measured social origins .(parental education, income, 
race, , ethnicity, famiuy size, birth cohort, * etc ..)* 
found in studies of Blau and Duncan (i967), Duncan 
\l968), Duncan ,et a*l . | ( 19 72) , and Jencks et al . 

(19 73) was slightly 'over one- fourth. 

.5. When social origin variables are expanded the vari- 
ance in schooling' attributable to circumstances of 
birth ranges from 3 7 percent to 42 percent. % 

6. When the, covariation between the educational attain- 
ment of siblings* is v used as an indicator of the un- 
measured 11 family" factor *( quality pf parental care, 
intellectual environment, etc.*),*at least one-half 
and perhaps as "touch as two-thirds of the variance in 
years of schooling is attributable to social orig- 
ins, where these variables include all background 
factors shared by siblings. 

Relative to the intervening rnechanisms leading to the re- 
lationship between years of schooling and social origins, Bielby 
(1981) reports the followi-ng finding from the mos£ important 
published works: \ 

7. No one mechanism is largely* responsible for the & 
linK between schooling and social origins . Meas- 
ured ability appears to mediate no more than about 
one-third of the total effects of status of origin 
on educational attainment. 

8. Less than 15 percent of the variance in measured 
ability is attributable to socioeconomic origins. 

4 
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9. Secondary school teachers respond strongly to* 

measured, academic abilities in their evaluations 
and enfcouragements and do not appear to assign 
grades and encourage college as a direct response 
to social origins. - 

• ' ' 
10.. "The link between social origiris and schooling ap- 

pears due to differences between families in the 
degree to which they provide a social environment * 
that emphasizes schooling and inequalities among 
families in, the resources that affect a child's 
performance on * standardized/ tests 1 ' (Bielby,, 
1981, p. 11) . _ 

'Relative to status attainment and the labor market,. Bielby 
(1981, . p. 14) states th^t the cumulative research findings "are 
s-traightiforwaFd: ability 'has a substantial influence on school- 
ing, which has a substantial influence on occupational status 
which in turn substantially effects earnings. Furthermore, there 
, are small, to modest education-specific occupational returns to 
ability as there are occupation-specific income returns to educa- 
tion and ability." How the inequality and covariation -among 
schooling, occupation, and earnings comes about is not explained 
in the status attainment literature. In another review of re- 
search pertinent to a stud^y of social mobility within a number 
of societies, Matras corroborates Bielby 1 s synthesis wheji he 
notes that the combined influence of a^.1 the variables--f amily 
. background, respondent's own educational achievement, and 

respondent's occupational status accounted for only a small part 
of the total „ Variation in income. Citing replications of the 
initial research in this area by Duncan (1968), Feathexpian and . 
Duncan (1972) report that all studies have obtained similar 
results (Matras 1980, pp. 418-19). * 

An individual's position within the occupational, structure 
has implications for job satisfactxon . Campbell , Converse, and 
Rodgers (I? 76, pp. 299-302) in a study of the quality of American 
life using data representative of the national population eigh- 
teen years and older, asked about job satisfaction. Their find- 
ings were as follows: older workers were more satisfied than' 
younger workers; there was practically no ,dif ference in' average 
job satisfaction of men and women; blacks were somewhat less 
satisfied with their jobs than whites; more educated individuals 
were less satisfied with their jobs than people with less educa- 
tion; and the personal variables enumerated accounted 4 for only 5 
percent or the variance in job satisfactiorhJ An analysis of hours, 
worked per week, time required to travel from home to work, 
earnings ixiring the previous year, and type of occupation, taken 
together, accounted , for 1 percent of the variance in job* 
satisfaction (p. 304). six perceptions of work accounted for 
close to one-half of the variance in job satisfaction. The most- 
powerful of the six was whether or not the work was perceived to 




be interesting; second/ was the perceived opportunity to use 
one's skills? third was the perception of pay; fourth, perceived 
, job security; the last two pertained to* perceptions that the job 
provided solid creature comforts, am] presented no problems^ to the 
worker (p. 299)'. Stiepard (1977, p. 8), in a review of ^es'earch . 
on technology, alienation, and job satisfaction, reports that a 
"long tradition of research has found job satisfaction increased 
with skill level ancl degree of worker' control oyer work opera-' 
tions.'" Katz and Kahn (19 78, p. 364), citing eight different 
Studies conducted from as early as 1934 to as recently as 1960, 
conclude that "the bulk of the research on satisfaction with job 
demonstrates that more varied, complex, and challenging tasks, are 
higher in worker gratification than less, skilled, routine jobs. 
* Such findings have been accumulating for almost fifty years and 
the' basic t pattern is beyond question. " Of .particular import to 
this inquiry is the finding from a study cited by ^Katz ajfid Kahn 
(19 78, p,. 3 64) that the greatest amount of job satisfaction oc- . 
curs among professionals. Intermediate in gratification are 
those in clerical sales, manually skilled, and semiskilled. No 
-differences were found in satisfaction among these intermediate 
groups. Unskilled workers expressed the least amount of satis- 
faction. There is further evidence that job satisfaction of 
blue-collar workers is influenced by their perceived opportunity 
to i*6e the skills they have learned for the^ job ancl the chance to 
do the kinds of things they do best. In oft e stqdy, approximately 
one-third of the variance in job satisfaction was accpunted for 
by opportunities for self-expression measured by nine questions, 
including some relevant to the areas indicated above. Every 
national study—and a series of such studies have been conducted 
over* the past fifteen year s--f inds higher job Satisfaction among 
higher occupational groups the country over (Katz and Kahn 19 78, 
pp. 368-369). The range of overall satisfaction according to one 
study cited is from -42 to +27, with machine operatives and 
.laborers at* the bottom of that range and professionals and 
managers at the top (Katz and Kahn 1978, p. 589). Miller .arjd 
Form (1980, p. 133) point out that poor working conditions and 
bad company policies and administration will lead to job ' , 
dissatisfaction, although good conditions will not necessarily 
lead to positive job attitudes. These factors, sometimes labeled 
hygiene , factors, such as recognition, achievement, advancement, 
responsibility, and the work itself may influence job 
satisfaction. 

In "a review of research on organizational performance, r 
Kanter and Brinkerhoff (1981, p. 333) state that there is a lack 
of evidence that job satisfaction bears any consistent or posi- • 
tive relationship to productivity. ri y 

# * 

.Although Miller and Form (198Q, p. 155) report what appears 
to be evidence of cHanges in the degree of job satisfaction of 
workers, it is unclear whether it is social change or individual 
maturational change that is being reported. Levels of job 
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satisfaction reported have been high in past surveys.. For 
"example, Levitg^and Johnston (1973, p. 71) report percentages 
of respondents in specific occupations indicating they were Very 
satisfied or satisfied, as follows:, professional, technicians, 
83; managers' and proprietors, 80; clerical workers, 61; sales 
workers, 60; skilled workepsf, 76; semiskilled, 75? unskilled, 65; 
farmers, " 30. Miller^^d-^form (1980, p. 155) report'a study in ■ 
19 72 showing far -mtfre dissatisfaction among younger and better 
educated workers. Blacks undex age thirty were by far the most 
dissatisfied subgroup, ^hereas blacks ov^r age forty- four were 
among the most satisfied. Yet, Veroff and Feld (19 70, pp/ 2i6- 
217) discuss evidenco^der'ived in 1957 that supports the view 
that as Individuals age, their accommodation to work and the 
assessment of it shift jErom one of less ' satisfaction to more 
satisfaction. The nature of problems related to work varies, 
with the younger workers being, .unsettled in their work choice, ' ' 
whereas^ older workers speak of- such things^ as failures, health, 
and extrinsic aspects of the job. Thus 'from 195 7 to Campbell, 
Converse, and Rodgers's (19 76) analysis, the link between job \ 
satisfaction and increasing age is* documented . Although societal 
change has occurred and may have import for levels of job satis-' - 
faction for all ages, it appears that developmental and rnatura- % \* 
tional changes in individuals may produce a type .of lev.eling * 
effect. In sum, job v satisfaction levels are influenced by a. * „ . 
number of variables, and/thero is evidence of interaction, between 
satisfaction with work and satisfaction in other areas, o.f life. 
Campbell^, Converse, and Rodgers (19 76, p. 317) , in studying* the 
quality ,of American . life, state 1;hat "specifically, those who 
express high levels of satisfaction with their jobs are more 
likely than those who are less satisfied, to express high. levels- 
of satisfaction with other life domains*. The correlations are* 
highest for the financial domains, non-working activities, family 
life, and friendships^ but are positive for all of the doma'ins 
included in this study. . . it would be highly conjectural to 
conclude 'from them that in a simple causal sequence job 
satisfaction prodqces negative consequences on other domains of 
life. An equal ly ^plausible sfct of explanations is that other 
factors influence both job satisfaction ' and the life quaiity 
indicators with which it is correlated . " 

Just as an individuals position in the occupational struc- 
ture has implications for job satisfaction, so too does one's 
position in the stratification system — of which occupation is a • 
fairly close indicator — influence patterns of social participa- 
tion in community organizational activities. Wright and Hyman 
(1958) report the Results of a study two national probability 
samples of the adujlt noninstitutionalized population of . the 
United States over twenty-one years of age relative to member- 
ships in voluntary associations. Wright "and Hyman .found that, 
only a minority (21 percent) of American families belonged to 
more than ope voluntary organization. Forty-seven percent of the 
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. families reported that no family riembers .belonged to an organiza- 
tion; 31 percent rejjorted, memberships in one organization* In 
another sample, ,64 percent^ of the adults reported no 
organizational memberships; 20 percent, one membership; 16 
percent, two or more. Relative to occupational levels, 68 to 87'* 
percent of blue-coilaj: workers belonged to no organizations (not 
counting union membership); as constrasted to~59 percent of § the 
white col 1 a r^r workers and 47 percent of business persons and , 
professionals. Using 'other indices of spcial and^econdmic 
status., family income, education oi: respondent, occupation of 
head of household , and home ownership, they conclude tha,t an 
appreciably higher percentage of persons in higher status 
positions belong to .voluntary associations than do persons of 
lower , status . In a replication, Hyman and Wright (1971) report 
that 1^62 data permit the delineation of trends relative to 
membership in voluntary associations. The finding >from 1950 data 
that the n^ajorlty of Americans are not members of voluntary 
associations is confirmed by data .from the*1960s\ The\youngest 
adglts/ age twenty-one to twenty-seven are about equally 
uninvolveft whatever the generation, with 7$ percent ia 196*2 and 
77 percent in 1955 reporting that they were not members of any 
organ i nation s . There was a small but noteworthy increase in 
memberships in voluntary associations between the mid-1950s and 

.the early "1960s--a change that -was distributed all along the . 
.Continuum of .socioeconomic status. # Membership is directly 
related to current socioecononic position, confirming the finding" 
frOm data in the, 19 50s. Relative to occupational status and 
membership, they report the following. \ 

Among skilled, semiskilled; and unskilled individuals with 
incomes above $7,000 in, 1962, 59 percent belonged to no organiza- 
tions; 2 4 percent belonged to one; 17 percent, to two or more. 
For these same categories of workers with ijocomes below $7,00Q, 
72 percent belonged to no organizations; 19 percent, to one; and' 
9 percent to two or more. This contrasts with v/orkers 
categorized as professional and business, with incomes above 
$7,00*0, where 47 percent reported no memberships; 17 percent 
reported one membership; and 36 percent reported two or more 
memberships. Workers with incomes below $7,000 in this category 
reix>rtecl 53 percent as having no memberships; 25' percent'as 
having one Membership; and 22 percent as having two or more 
memberships . ' 

The trend -toward increased memberships applies to both 
blacks and whites but is somewhat more evident among blacks, thus 
relucincj to a small* degree previous differences. 
» * • » 

Finally, the respondent's current econonic situation ap-^ 
peared to have i.nore effect upon memberships than did the family ? 
o£ origin. ' 
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Foner (1979, p. 227) reports that "one. of the well 
documented findings on class Is that lower-class individuals are 
less-lxkely than those in higher strata to participate in the 
socials political/ and cultural institutions of the socifety. 
Publications in the 1970s add to the accumulated evidence. People 
in the? low$r strata as compared "to those^in the higher strata 
(measured either by occupation, education, or income) have fewer 
memberships in voluntary associations . " Relative to sex 
differences, Foner notes that women are somewhat "less likely to 
have voluntary association memberships than men, but they appear 
to spend as much time. on organizational activity as men: 
Married, employed women are an exception, in that they spend less 
time in organizational activity than homemakers, married men, or 
single men and wom6n. 

Smith (1975, pp. 247-260) reviews more than 150 studies on 
individual, .voluntary association participation, formal voluntary 
association participation, and' formal voluntary group membership. 
He reports that only 62 percent of U.S. adults indicate having 
such memberships, and that only 40 percent of U.S. adults 
indicate activity in voluntary associations. Males have higher 
overall membership rates than females^, but differences vanish 
when activity levels are taken into account. __.Rexsons between 
thirty-tive and .fifty-five years- of- "age have higher voluntary 
association participation rates than younger or older persons. 
Educated persons tend to have higher overall rates, not only in 
the U.S. but in all countries studied, as do those of higher 
occupational status and Income. Smith (1975) notes that an 
important theoretical issue is to show the relationships between 
specific social background and roles and particular attitudes, 
personality, and situational variables that are conducive to 
individual participation in voluntary associations. His own 
research tends to confirm that apparently powerful social 
background and role characteristics lose much or most of their 
direct explanatory power when intervening attitude, personality, 
and situational variables are controlled statistically. One 
study has demonstrated that parental voluntary association 
^part icipation has an independent effect on respondents 1 voluntary 
association participation. 

Research on relationships between personality variables re- 
lated to participation in voluntary associations lends some sup- 
port to the view that f a variety of general and specific attitudes 
characterizes the "ideal participant . " These variables include 
social conformity, efficacy (internal control), self confidence, 
assertiveness, sociability, affiliation needs, personal adjust- 
ment, and so on. One study cited by Smith (19 75) found that in 
university freshmen more positive attitudes toward voluntary 
organizations, a higher sense of political efficacy, a greater 
sense of general citizen responsibility was significantly asso- 
ciated with participation in nonuniversity-based formal voluntary 
grpups. 
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In suit, tht* research results reported here and the thebre- 
tical questions addressed in these studies indicate that deter- 
minants of social participation are multiple and that inter - 
actions among yarictbles are very highly probable. If explaining 
social participation, is difficult, given present knowledge, there 
w is every reason to believe that leadership. activities in these 
'organizations and associations are similarly determined by multi- 
ple fotces and conditions. 

Sociology of Labor Markets 

Kalleberg and Sorenson (19 79, pp. 351-3 79) provide a review 
and synthesis of theory and research on the sociology of labor 
markets, using over 150 sources. They point out that this area 
of specialization within sociology is a point of convergence for 
much of the literature on social stratification, sociology of oc- 
cupations, industrial sociology and sociology of organizations. 
Study in this area is germane to the purpose of this analysis, 
inasmuch as it permits an understanding of the way macrosocietal 
forces impinge on the microrelations of employers and employees 
.in determining various forms of inequality. Labor markets are 
the institutions and practices that govern the purchase, sale, 
and pricing of labor services. Included within these are the 
means for distributing workers among jobs; job mobility; the 
acquisition of skills; training; the distribution of wages; and 
other 'rewards for working/ 

Central to inquiry in this area have been different concep- 
tions of labor markets and labor, market outcomes. Labor markets 
have been conceptual ized as segmented, as primary and secondary, 
as external and internal to organizations, as closed and open . 
These are overlapping rather than mutually exclusive categories, 
usually defined in operational terms consistent with the research 
strategy employed. Labor market outcomes can be' examined in 
three areas, the distribution of job. rewards , mobility and car- 
eers, and labor market segmentation of population groups. Wright 
and Perrone (1977, pp. 132-55), studying income inequality within 
a theoretical framework of Marxist class categories, note the 
preference to hold constant all factors, in addition to education 
that have any significant impact on income. Such factors include 
occupational status, on-the-job training, seniority, work ex- 
perience, industrial sector, geographic location, migration to 
mention only some. The research was designed to examine the 
variance in income explained by selected variables . and com- 
binations of variables. Their expectation was that class posi- 
tion would have at least as much effect on an individual's in- 
come as v/ould the individual's occupational status. Further, 
they expected that class position would have a strong influence* 
on the extent to which education influenced income. These ex- 
pectations and related questions pertaining to relationships for 
women and blacks within and between class positions were tested 
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on data, collected in 19G9 from a national random sample of 1/533 
adults, sixteen years and older, and data collected in 19 73 from 
a national random sample of 1,496 adults. The following results 
are germane to £his inquiry:' 

1. Education and age account for just over 15 percent of 
the yariance in income. 

I 

2. Occupational status, explains an additional 4.1 percent. 

3. Class position a£ds 9.4 percent.. 

In total, the combinat iona of these variables accounts for 2 7 
percent^of the variance in income for white males. 
< 

Relative to returns £rom education, they conclude, that- 

(1) returns to each unit of education within the managerial 
category are greater than withia the working class category; 

(2) even when education, occupational status, age, and job ^tenure 
are controlled for, employers have greater income than either 
managers 'or workers; (3) the returns per unit of education for 
small employers are much greater than for workers and, managers ; 
(4) within class categories, the income gap between races tends 
to be much smaller than between the sexes. 

Stolzenbe„rg ( 1975, ppl 645-665), drawing data from the 1960 
and 19 70 U.S. Census and from publications of the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, sought, information on the fragmentation of 
labor markets along occupational Lines by testing the effects 
varying across occupations. Calculating regression equations 
estimated over the entire civilian employed male labor force., as 
well as within each of the major occupational groups/ he found 
that industry wage effects are sizable and that industrial wage 
effects differ substantially across occupations. Relative to 
this latter finding, industry wage effects explained at most only 
64 percent of the variance in the effects computed for the cleri- 
cal, kindred, and sales, workers , and as little as 28 percent for 
laborers and service workers . 

Stolzenberg (1975) discusses the convex age-earning^ pro- 
files and provides some support for the theory that the relation- 
ship between a worker's age and earnings depends upon the work- 
er's occupation,' and that this relationship is in itself at least" 
partially explainable by the nature of the tasks constituting the 
occuf^ation. Comparing the age-earning profiles of a heavily 
unionized occupation *( 79 percent), locomotive engineer and fire- 
man, to a less heavily unionized occupation (40 percent) of truck 
drivers and deliverymen, he demonstrated that age-median earnings 
profiles for the heaviky unionized workers did not decline as 
sharply after tt*e period of peak earnings as did those of the 
less heavily unionized truck drivers and deliverymen. These data 
supported the view, that union bargaining becomes a mediator of 
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relationships between factors that contribute to earnings, such 
as education, experience, productivity, and so on, and actual 
earnings. , 

Sorenson and Tuma (.1981, pp. 67-91) provide evidence con- 
cerning the impact on earnings, .job advancement, and downward 
movement oi being emplpyed in a closed sector of the labor mar- 
ket, versus being in an open sector. Closed^ sector is defined 
as an employer/ employee relationship wherein the employee obtains 
access to a better job "when a vacancy occurs and can initiate « 
action for advancement. . In this model of employee 1 - employer 
relations, called .the vacancy competition model, the structure of 
opportunities and competitive advantages provided by personal 
re-sources like education are important. The open-employment , 
relationship and the wage competition model of marginal 
productivity/human capital theory are. assumed to pre.vail. In 
e'ssense the employment t relationship is controlled completely by 

.the employer regardless of the Wishes of the incumbent. In the 
closed employer- employee relationship, not only may the employee 
initiate upward movement when a vacancy occurs but an incumbent 
can hold a job until retirement or until choosing^to leave. 

•Sorenson and Tuma indicate that under these conditions earnings 
are likely to become attributes of ' the job rather than being 
related to the person. In an open employment situation, access 
to attainment of increased prestige and satisfaction may be 
obtained by offering to work at a lower wage rate than the 
incumbent or being more productive at the same wage. 

.Sources of closed r employment relationships include on-the- 
job training subsidized by the employer because skills may not be 
transferable elsewhere. .Collective action through unionization 
is also a means through which employees gain bargaining power. 
These authors argue that the^di f ferent roles of resources in vac- 
ancy competition and wage competition have important implications 
for the import of education in the~attainment of occupational 
achievement. When competing Cor a vacancy, an employee's educa- 
tion is assumed to confer productive skills, -whereas in wage com- 
petition it becomes a basis for allocating persons to jobs. The 
researchers believe that since resources formed prior to entry 
into the labor force continue to influence attainment, growth in 
attainment need not result from growth in productive skills. On 
the basis of theoretical formulations about* open and closed 
employment relations, they derived the expectation that closed 
employment would produce mainly upward moves , and open jobs would 
produce both upward and downward moves. Sorenson and Tuma (1981) 
used* data collected in the J|Dhns Hopkins Life History Study 
(Blum, Karweit, and Sorenson 1969). The data consisted of ^ two 
samples- of the total population of males aged thirty to thirty- 
nine residing In the United States in 1968. One national sample* 
was drawn, with a second, supplementary sample of blacks. The 
total number of 738 blacks and 851 whites was interviewed, con- 
stituting a 76.1 percent return Cor the national sample and a 




78.2 percent return for/ the supplemental sample. From their an- 
alysis, the authors fot/nd that ability and educaticm affected the 
rate of upward moves i/i bQth sectors positively and significant- 
ly. At the sauie time, the effects of ability and education on 
upward moves are much larger in the closed sector than in the 
open sector. They suggest that unmeasured personal variables may 
be more important in the open sector. Rates of downward moves in 
the white-collar and unionized blue-collar sector were very simi- 
lar and much lower than those for the nonunionized blue-collar 
sector. To eliminate the possible importance of differences in* 
resources and rewards in the two sectors, they matched character- 
istics of an average job and person to indicate that there is a 
much higher rate of downward moves in the open sector than in the 
clpsed. 

Kalleberg and Sarenson (1979, p. 35 7) describe the theory 
that the labor market is divided into two distinct sectors with 
little mobility between them. The theory argues that the import- 
ant distinction for analyzing the economy is that, between good 
and bad jobs rather tt\&n between skilled and unskilled workers. 
Workers are barred from leaving the secondary sector primarily 
because of institutional constraints and" by a lack of good jobs. 
Consequently , workers in the secondary sector experience' under- 
employment/ and attempts to alleviate the problem must focus on 
creation of jobs rather than giving workers more skills and 
training. Five studies are ireported which support this theory. 
.One of ,the five done in Great Britain found the primary sector 
k was characterized by relatively high measures of job stability;^ 
earnings, and opportunities for advancement and on-the-job train- 
ing; the secondary sector exhibited lower measures of these 
characteristics. 

Kalleberg and Sorenson 1 s ( 19 79, p. 359 ) discussion of the 
concepts of internal and external labor markets has close para- 
llels with the work of Sorenson and Tuma (1981) reported above on 
open and closed employer-employee relationships. The internal 
market is usually equated with a particular firm, which controls 
entry and often provides for promotion to higher level jobs in 
the firm along orderly lines of progression. »A second internal 
market comprises a particular occupational group, usually a 
craft. Entry is controlled by the occupaticpnal group, t mobility 
occurs among employers and the workers get security from their 
skills. The occupational group controls the competitive supply 
of. these skills through restrictions on entry. 

In relation to earnings, the determination process is 
discussed by Kalleberg and Sorenson (19 79, pp. 362-363) from 
the perspective of human capital theory. Prom this perspective, 
differences in kind of work performed rather tha/i the amount of 
work are considered more important in determining rewards. The 
differences, in kind of work supplied, that are relevant to 
productivity are described in terms of ability/ education, 
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experience, and training received on the job. These are viewed 
as i nves tments ,and differences in earnings represent compensation 
for the costs of the individual of obtaining these. Citing eight 
sources, these authors conclude that the human capital theory suc- 
cessfully explain? the basic features of the earnings determina- 
tion process. 

Kallenberg and Sorenson review studies that confirm signir * 
ficant relationships between market concentration and wages after 
adjusting for the human capital of workers, some /along the lines 
of the studies , by Stolzenberg (1975) and Sorenson and Tuma 
(1931)/ and express the view. that this stream of research is not 
necessarily inconsistent with human capital interpretations, * 
since this theory allows for "market imperfections." Other s\ 
such as Stolzenberg (19 75), argue that these so-called imper- 
fections of the competitive marketplace are too important to 
ignore. 

From tfie review of Kelleberg and Sorenson (19 79, p*p. 369- 
372) it is possible to gain some further insi^ht^ into the impact, 
of human capital forces and differential labor markets on women 
and blacks. Theorists and researchers taking the segmented labor 
market approach &rgue that blacks and women are disproportionate- 
ly distributed into secondary jobs at the beginning of their 
careers*and find it difficult to leave.. Recall the significance 
of job of- entry on subsequent occupational attainment found by 
Blau and Duncan (1967) and reported earlier in this paper* The 
problem is viewed as .being one of - systematic discrimination — 
i*e.# not related to the demand for labor, def iciencies^ in skills 
or motivation — that operates indirectly to assign persons to 
"bad" contexts in which work is performed. Within the secondary 
sector there may be less access to on-the-job training 3nd higher 
turnover rates, which in turn help explain the higher rate of* 
unemployment of these groups. Some studies cited by Kalleberg 
and Sorenson have found no substantial differences in income 
returns to education between blacks' and whites within detailed 
occupational categories. Stolzenberg (19 75) emphasizes the 
point, however, that discrimination in all likelihood has 
occurred in selecting who would be promoted to specific detailed 
occupational categories. Another study found that primary-sector 
occupations generally maintain stable, and heavily male, sex 
composition. Secondary-sector occupations are more likely- to 
experience increases in the proportion of workers of a particular 
sex . 

In sum, findings from the sociology of labor markets' support 
the influence of education, ability, experience, and on-the-job 
training in wage determination processes. Findings also point 
up, however, the ameliorating influence of types of labor market 
and employer-employee relations on ,the opportunity structure for 
job advancement and higher earnings. 

I 
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Sociology of Work and Work Organizations 

Miller and Form (1980,, pp. 18*6-18 7) present some of the 
principles derived from researqh that constitute a sociological 
orientation to work relations. These principles, among other sj 
include thfe following: 

Wor>c is a group activity. 

The social world of the adult is primarily patterned 
about work activity. » 

The need for recognition, security, and sense of 
belonging i$ more important in determining a worker's 
morale and productivity than the physical conditions 
of the worksite.. 

c * 

The worker is a person whose attitudes and 
effectiveness are conditioned by social demands from 
.both outside and inside the work plant. 

Informal groups within the work plant exercise strong 
control over* the work habits and attitudes of the 
individual worker . 

Hie. first' line supervisor is the single most important 
factor in determining the,*jmQrale and productivity of a 
work group. ^ v 
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Studies within this specialization focus on work organiza-" 
tions; the work group; in terperscmal relations in work; manageri- 
al practices; commonalities and differences between and within 
occupational work contexts; the r; socialization of individuals to 
the norms, rules, and practices^ of the organization; the person- 
alizing of the organization or work as a result of the interac- 
tion between the personalities of role occupants and^£erfo,rmartces 
required, and the lifework of individuals, to mention some # areas. 
From the body of knowledge available, I have selected Specific 
findings pertinent to* the vocational^ education outcomes being 
evaluated. The principles stated above provide a framework to' 
which these specific/ findings can be related and so avoid the 
potential . appearance of a lack of coherence or integration* 

On the subject of the lifework patterns by individuals, Mil- 
ler and Form (1980, pp. 198-200) describe five periods of lifework 
pattern. These are the preparatory, initial, trial, stable, and 
retirement. The preparatory period includes early experiences in 
.the home, school, and community. The initial period begins* when 
the worker takes a first job in the .marketplace, usually wh^le 
still in school, and continues Until education is terminated. , 
The trial period begins when the individual seeks the first 
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full-time job and' it continues until the worker has secured a 
work position in which to remain more or less permanently—three 
years or more,. The stable period is defined, as a 'period of per- 
sistence in the job for three, or more years ^nd continues until 
.death, retirement, or entry into another trial period. The • . 
importance of these periods for |t the purpose 6f this paper resides 
in- the fact that the feelings and attitudes of workers tend to 
reffect the kind. of adjustments that characterize each period. 
All workers will not gain a stable work life, but Miller and Form 
•contend that the normal thrust for a stable work life is a strain 
for the kind of job -the individual has alwdys wanteds 

The trial period is characterized by high mobility in occu- 
pations and work plants. Workers tend to feel that they are 
working at a job' in preparation ,for a more responsible job, or to 

• find out if they want to remain at their present job or work 
plant, or are merely holding 'on until they can make a change. 

' The stable period is characterized by low mobility. Workers feel 
that. they have found the job and work plant where they intend to 
stay or find that they are unable to move from the job or plant • 
The lifework* pattern for womfcn who marry, have children, and; 
withdraw from the labor force for a period of time is a' different 
1 if eworkr pattern. 

Two theories of causation of career patterns discussed by 
Miller and Form (1980, pp. 236-237) are the individual theory and 
the social theory. The first represents beliefs that personal 
motivation and hard work explain career patterns and that occupa- 
tional success can be attained regardless of social origins. The 
social theory would impute the career pattern to social factors 
that have been identified as being related to career patterns, 
such. as fathers occupation, .historical circumstances*, father's 
income and education, financial aid and influential contacts, ' 'and 
social and economic" conditions.' Miller an<J Form contend that "an 
accurate. weighing of the facts will demonstrate that the social 
background of the worker is a base of opportunities and limita- 
tions'.' As opportunities are enlarged the possibilities: of occupa- 
tional mobility are increased. Personal motivation and native 
ability are necessary to an enlarging career pattern. However, 
there is good evidence that the social backgrounds of workers are 
the crycial determiners in the number wtfo are able to come into 
various occupational levels. The reservoir of human ability 
among all socioeconomic levels is greater tihan is generally 
assumed" (1980, p. 237). In describing the chain of events that 
lead to the typically narrow- range within which mobility occurs/ 
Miller and Form (1980, p. 246) include the obtaining of a first 
job by or through the h<^J.p of friends or relatives, which is 
dependent largely on the background/ place of residence, occu- 
pation, and connections of the father. The discovery of a 
regular occupation that, approximates that of the father somehow 
fixes the employment followed throughout lifetime , although not 
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the specific jobs.. Following this is the income level, the place 
of residence, and general .style of life, which determines social 
relations, and in turn the incentives, schooling, occupational 
training, and personal resources of children. They note that 
when this cycle is broken, increased formal education is the 
usual eleyator of social mobility. 

Group behavior at work is governed by formal and informal 
organization. Explicit policies, procedures, and organizational 
structure as contained in authorized manuals and organizational 
charts rare among the components of the formal organization. The 
informal organization is made of congeniality groups, such as 
friendships and cliques; an organization and structure that de- 
fine the relationships to other groups; codes. of conduct for 
group members relative to activities within the informal social 
organization and codes that regulate conduct of group members 
toward management, and union, .and other outgroups; systems of 
ideas, beliefs,, and value^j that support the code of conduct and 
^ group activities; communication systems that inform members of 
ideas, sentiments, and occurrences essential for group solidarity 
and action (Miller>rfnd J/orm 1980, p. 361). 

Informal work groups hold definite ideas regarding their oc- 
cupation, the level of output, and supervision. These may or may 
not be conspnant with management's ideas on the same areas. When 
these' belief s are in conflict^ individual workers have difficult 
c ho ides to make as to how far from the, informal group code they, 
can -deviate tc5 approach management's expectations without, 
becoming isolated and" excluded . Miller and Form (1980, p. 407) 
note that restriction of production is commonly found at all 
levels, irrespective of occupation. Since there is a group ten- 
dency to keep production within i^he range of the average worker 
and the concept of a "fair day's work," group norms 'penalize both 
the worker who overproduces and the one who underproduces.* 
According to Miller and Form (1980), these restrictive practices 
are a part of the cultural tradition of all workers. This 
.tradition is based upon the belief that employers make profit 
from all labor; that workers may produce more without earning 
more* even though the employer makes more profit; and that it is 
important to protect the job, and although there is enough work 
today there may not be in the future. Thus, a uniform production 
rate is the best course of 'action. 

% Actual productivity of employees has been found to be affec- 
ted by numerous factors . Sutermeister ( 19 76) , cited in Miller 
and Form (1980, p. 690), developed a diagram of the factors af- 
fecting productivity. The indications are that greater produc- 
tivity depends on or is determined by such technical factors as 
technological development, raw materials, job layout and methods, 
and human factors such as employees 1 job performance. Miller and 
Form note that although this reduces the complexity .somewhat, 
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the relationship between* leadt-rfehip, morale, and productivity is 
not clear . * 

One study cited by. Miller and Form (1980, p. 693) found that 
the most important independent variables for predicting the pro- 
ductivity and satisfaction of workers were thte degree of accept- 
ance, an individual has in the work 'group -and the degree to which 
the individual identifies with the group. 

Research in selected areas has found that supervisors rated' 
high on their ability to get high quality and high productivity 
from their groups were described by employees as indifiduals (1) 
who are good at* hand ling people; (2) with whom employees can dis- 
cuss work-related and personal problems; (3) who pull for both 
the> company and the employee ;'( 4 ) who go to bat for' employees ; 
(5) who let employees work pretty much on their own, and give 
recognition for good work; (6) who recognize employees by 
training th^m for better jobs; (7) who bring work groups together 
so that problems can be discussed. Another study has found that 
the quality of first line supervision can make 'possible a produc- 
tivity increase of 15 percent (Miller and Fork, 1980, pp. 696, * 
698) . , 

For first line supervision to have^an effect on worker pro- 
ductivity, supervisors 1 behaviors must link in some way with the 
internal dynamics of motivational forces in the work group and 
individuals. As mentioned above, recognition, security, and a 
sense of belonging can become important motivators . Kktz and* 
Kahn (19 78, p. 394) lend further support to these as . they iden- 
tify three important sources of internal motivation, namely value 
expression, self-determination and self-expression, and affilia- 
tive expression. The matcft between organizational goals and the 
individual worker's values leads to internalization of organiza- 
tional goals, and performance becomes a source of intrinsic sat- 
isfaction as an expression of personal values. Research liter- 
ature attests that self-expression and self-determination also 
lead to intrinsic satisfaction and are based on the variety, 
responsiblity , and challenge of the job. Affiliative expression 
can be met, potentially, by a work group if the individual feels 
a sense of membership and can identify "with it. Values and norms 
that are systemic are shared by the majority of workers and 
indicate the appropriate and required behavior for individuals. 
Organizational activities play a critical role in determining 
norms and values. The norms of equity, reciprocity, and helpful- 
ness are critical for the collective outcome. Organizations, 
however, are character ized by different approaches to achieving a 
high level of organizational effectiveness. Katz and Kahn (19 78, 
p. 424) describe three motive patterns : 

1. Legal compliance/ which uses unambiguous symbols of 
authority backed by used or threatened penalties, 
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tends to produce minimally' acceptable levels of 
performance. 

2. instrumental satisfaction, which uses rewards and ~ 
is strongest when rewards are immediate, constant, 
and adequate." Behaviors produced vary, depending on 
whether rewards are^^stemwicle or based on perfor- 
mance. ^Systemwide^rewards keep people in the 
system but may not encourage* performance much 
beyond the level of minimum acceptance. Individual' 
rewards for performance are hard <td apply in large 
scale, organizations. One pf the problems in 
rewarding individual performance is detailed by 
Kanter and Brinkerhoff (1981) in their discussion 
of the measurement of individual effectiveness. 
They note the interdependency among tasks to be 
performed in organizations, and. the result that an 
individual's performance is influenced by Tiow well 
others perform. Further, the complexity, clarity/ 

i and predictability of work tasks effect th^ 
-adequacy of the performance* appraisal . Various^ 
approaches have been devised to deal with these *" 
difficulties, however, there is a lack of consensus 
regarding the adequacy of performance evaluations. 

3. The internalization of organizational goals is the 
moat effective approach but also the mo,st difficul 
to achieve, for this depends on the organizational 
goals in relation to individual needs and values. 
High internalization tends to result in low absence 
and turnover rates, high productivity, and maximal 
spontaneity and innovat iveness in service to .those 
goals. 

* 

Katz and .Kahn. (1978, pp. 349-353) look at the specific re- 
wards of increased pay and promotion within organizations, the 
procedures by which these are determined, and the impact on 
worker morale. They discuss research findings concerning the 
relative Inerits of use of piece rates or other pay for perform- 
ance formulas versus a flat rate or payment for time of ^/ork^ 
The use of piece rates varies among countries: approximitely 30 
percent of the jobs in the U.S." are paid on this basis, as con- 
trasted to 4 3 percent in the United Kingdom, 50 to 70 percent in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, and 63 percent in Sweden. 
Research findings are not an adequate base at this time for 
determining differential ootcome^ that these systems might pro- , 
duce. These authors note chat' large systems like business 
corporations or big school districts move toward uniform class- 
ification schemes in which increments are based on seniority or 
other visible indicators of performance. Relative to promotion, 
a major dilemma is the criterion to be used. There is a tendency 
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to assume that good performance at one level is an important 
factor in performing successfully at a higher level. This* may or 
may not be valid/ depending upon the skills required in the two 
positions. At the same time, worker morale and productivity have 
been linked to the perception of workers that productivity is 
essential for promotion. Yet there are insufficient numbers of 
higher positions for a\l workers. Katz and Kahn .illustrate, as 
did Miller and Form (1^80), that social considerations including 
race, ethnicity, and socioeconomic backgrounds can come into play 
when promotions are being decided. Their study leads them to find 
a systematic degradation of criteria for rewards. 

In* sum/ the sociology of work and work organizations include 
theories and empirical research findings that delineate the 
organizational characteristics and work group attributes that 
impact on the worker's ^ttitudes toward work, and . satisfaction 
with work; the processesSby which earnings are likely to be 
determined and increased; a»^d the variables that influence 
chances of upgrading and prom^oirion . 



Socialization and Social Factors in Motivation 

Socialization is^ the social learning by which human beings 
acquire the understandings r values, ncprms, attitudes, and beliefs 
that are uniquely human* and a product of social groups. A number, 
of agencies contribute to this socialization process. Those , 
agencies to be considered here are the work organization, the 
school, and the family, in that order. 

Relatively brief attention will be given to the socializa- 
tion' that adults experience during their work 1 ives, sinc,e much 
that is relevant to socialization has been implicit,, if not ex- 
plicit, in the presentation on the sociology of work and work 
organizations. Mortimer and Simmons (1978, pp. 440-443), in a 
review and synthesis of research pertinent to adult socializa- 
tion, note evidence relative to the importance " of socialization 
of workers by employers and co-workers in the transition period 
from education to first job. The new worker is helped to elimin- 
ate the unrealistic and idealistic expectations that have been 
acquired from the mass media, formal schooling, and anticipatory 
socialization experiences, ^which inhibit adjustment. One phase is 
a destructive hazing period" in which the new worker is assigned 
work and is subject to tests designed to' demonstrate to the 
novice that there is much to be learned before being capable of 
filing the new role. Reality shock and' some disillusionment set 
in, particularly if the worker had expected to be independent 
after formal schooling. A later phase is the importance of peers 
who join in to support the new worker in a 11 fellowship of suf- 
fering. 11 This description was based on twelve studies cited by 
the authors. Katz and Kahn (1978, pp. 377-373) provide a similar 
description. 
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Reviewing ten studies, the authors point out that consid- 
. erable floundering has been reported to occur during the early 
part of careers. Moving from job to job in hopes of finding a 
congenial job.is particularly evident at lower white-collar and 
blue-collar levels. This is very likely a response to some /of 
the early socializing experiences. If the worker successfully « 
masters the challenges at this stage, evidence indicates that 
there are lasting positive effects on vocational adjustment and/ 
. performance. "When all goes well," they report, "initially \ 
challenging and demanding organisational expectations engender 
high performance, which in turn, leads to satisfaction, high* 
aspirations, a positive attitude to the task, and continued 
effective performace." Failure.in the socialization process can 
also occur with the possiblity of resulting rebellion, with- 
drawal, or excessive conformity.. 

Relative / to the school, there is some controversy as to 
whether education is closely linked to occupational attainment 
as a consequence of its effectiveness in socializing individuals 
between various curr icLaa^^jjr^felation to ability and other*- 

^attributes derived from familiar backgrounds. Since schools are- 
believed to contribute to the development of attitudes and attri- 
butes' that are positively associated with those needed for pro- 

. ductive workers, educational attainment is treated as if these " 
attitudes and attributes ^developed even when substantia evidence 
is lacking. This is the basic premise- intended in " the use of the 
work credentialism, another label more commonly "used for the 
allocation theory. • 

Kamens (1931, pp. 1X1-126) reviews and synthesizes sixty- 
five sources pertinent to organizational and institutional 
socialization in education. lie notes that although it is well . 
known that education has important impacts on individual careers, 
there is disagreement as to how this effect is achieved. 
Research on ability grouping has produced inconclusive findings 
regarding the efcfe'cts on learning rates. A number of studies 
cited found th£t organizational differences between schools have-' 
little influence on student abilities and ambitions, at the high 
school and college level. Several case studies, according tQ 
Kamens, have found that teacher characteristics 'are important* in ' 
influencing achievement, aspirations, and occupational attain- 
ment. There is some evidence that curriculum groupings impact on 
student aptitude, achievement, aspirations, friendship choices, 
school attitudes, and later educational and occupational levels. 
Work by Bachma,n and O'Malley (1980) and Sewell and Hauser (*198O0 
also demonstrates no effects between schools. This raises one \of 
the questions that Kamens seeks to address*, namely, what is the 
appropriate unit of analysis to employ in research on school 
effects, the classroom, the program, or th£ total school? The * 
second question he addresses is, What are "the kinds of affects 
schools may have? 
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- Kamens points out that schools allocate students to adult ^ 
, status and in the process- ritual ly transform ttfem. Thus, educa- 
tion r.edefines individuals % in positive ways, independently of any 
socializing effects. He cites the^work of Young (1964);as per- 
suasive of this vi-ew;'' Kamens proposes that" an important link 
between the socializing theory and allocation theory is the no- , « 
t ion -of anticipatory socialization. Namely,, that students learn v£ 
•the .social, identities of graduates 'from ' the program in which they - 
are ei\ rolled, and the community meanings attached to these roles. 
Such identities and statuses would include occupational ones as 
.well aS'Others. Research studies cited to support this position 
were conducted in a juvenile-correctional school', advanced degree 
programs, in this country as well as in '.Japan §md Litin America, 
' fie continues that where schoo'fs are given distinctive status- 
allocating, functions, ' their internalizing social structure should 
gain in authority, with both formal ahd informal structures em- 
pha^iarng those experiences defined as- developing the traits • 
important for future roles. nince the. public seriously expects 
students to acquire .these traits, "students must take the process 
seriously themselves. , ' % v * 

- -Relative to- the £>ropoer u>\it of analysis,. Kamens' notes that &• 
research in the •U - . S. lends creuance that it is &t tVy=f classroom . t s 

and program level that schools have an effect. Similarly, 
research on school-wide organization effects have found minor 
influences op important student 'outcomes . Citing the work o*f , 
Alexander and McDrl 1^ ( 19 76) , Sewell et al . (1976), and Rosenbaum 
(1975), he r'e ports that curricular groupings have important 
influences on a variety 1 of important student variables: 'academic • - 
achievement, self-esteem,, parental encouragement, educational 
achievement, and occupational status. .He cautions against assum- 
ing uniformity of: outcomes from various curricula)- inasmuch as- 
this assumes that the dfegrfee of .differentiation between tracks, .is 
uni form in«all schofols and that curriculum location 'has a similar 
meaning throughbut the system. - 

t » % ■* « & 

In reviews of rese.arch, some emphasis h^s been placed on 'the 
need for longitudinal studies which follow the ,same individuals 

thrpugh time, versus cro,ss-seet ional studies, which study' 

dtffef^nt v individuals at different points in their ;iife 'spans . 




1980? Bachman and 0' Malley -1980; Parnes and Rich 1980) 



Alexander and Eckland have surveyed and followed up on high 
school sophomores drawn as a national representative sample 6f * 
sophomores from nijnety-SrOven public high schools. The dame 
reseacchers have been instrumental in the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Senior Class of 1972, involving 1,000 
schools and approximately 18, 000 'seniors. These* students were 
surveyed in October of 1973, 1974, 1976, and 1979. The results 
of these studies tend to confirm, the relationships reported frdm 
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other '„ udies relative to the variables of family socioeconomic 
status, ability/ and educational attainment. In these studies, 
educational attainment was th'e variable of major interest, as a 
result of the research evidence that e4ucational attainment is~a^ 
significant factor in labor market benefits. It is unfortunate, 
£jccm the perspect ive' of this inquiry, that the longitudinal 
studies focused prijnarliy on the links between secondary educa- 
tion processes as these relate to college attendance. However, 
some of tfoe findings that support the socializing influence of 
curricula provide a basis for inferring processes that exist in 
more specific program areas. ' ■> - 

The results from a number of studies using these data show - 
the pervasive influence of social background on aptitude, enroll- 
ment in a specific curriculum, class standing, educational 
expectations, academic self-concept, and ultimate educational 
attainment. Aptitude comes through as the primary determiner of 
school performance. Findings are consonant with the work of 
Sewell and his colleagues in * the V/i scons in longitudinal study. 
✓Alexander and Uckland state that findings from analysis of these 
data support the likelihood that it is the social organization of 
curricula that influence educational attainment more than the 
actual pedagogy. In their words, "high sta.tuS youth go further 
^Xn .school-, -on average-, thsnHEfieir equally capable but lower 
status counterparts largely because: (1) they more often aspire 
to and/or expect to go further, that is, they are seemingly more 
highly motivated; (2) they are mojre likely to be enrolled in the 
college-preparatory hijh school curriculum and hence to benefit 
from the credentials, the coursework, and organizational . facili- 
tation that accompanies such track placement ; and (3) they are 
more involved in social relations that are supportive of college- 
going aspirations" (Alexander and Eckland 1980, p. 42). In 
examining the importance of parents, peers, and reachers in 
interpersonal relations important for educational attainment, 
they found that school personnel are by £ar the least consequen- 
tial. The anost salient are those relationships in the family and 
peer group. Participation in extracurricular activities, other 
than athletics, is strongly and independently associated with 
higher levels of academic performance and attainment (Alexander 
and Uckland 1980, p. 49). 

Relative to the impact of teachers^" Gage (1978, p. 64) 
states: "In every study of teaching that I know of such pre- 
instructional pupil variables ( IQ,/ pretested achievement, and so- 
cial class background) have accounted for more of the variance in 
pupil achievement than has. either the teacher or the teaching 
variables. . . . This result appears whether the teaching lasts 
for fifteen minutes or a whole school year. The correlations of 
preinstructional variables with postinstructional achievement may 
be -a§ high as .7 to .9*" . 
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Relative to sex, Alexander and Eckland (1980, p. 43) found 
the one year gap in the aver aye educational levels of EEO women 
and men is not due to women 's having lower goals, poorer 
performance, or less social "and interpersonal support. They 
suggest that marriage and the assumption of, family responsibili- 
ties may be more powerful explanatory variables. This is sub- 
stantiated by results of the National Longitudinal Survey of the 
civilian population (Parnes and Rich 1980, p. 169) • 

Relative to races in the study of 19 72 seniors, Eckland and 
Alexander (1930, p. 201) found that blacks of the same socio- 
economic states (SES) and ability level had similar social 
supports to attend college, indeed were somewhat more likely to 
have encouragement frpm parents, teachers, and counselors; to 
have friends who planned to attend college, and to believe they 
had the ability to do college level work. One area of difference 
was that the influences of curriculum, high school grades, and 
SES background on college plans were substantially greater for 
whites, while the influences of teachers, counselors, and ability 
test scores were greater for blacks. 

The purposes of the youth in transition project (Bachman an\5 
O'Maliey 1980, p. 129) included the following: learning more 
about the relationships between input characteristics at the 
start of high school for predicting later educational and occu- 
pational attainments; assessing the role of educational attain- 
ment in occupational attainment , as compared to family background 
.and intellectual ability; to examine the occupational attainments 
of dropouts with those of high school graduates; to determine the 
impacts of post-high school environments and experiences oh 
values, attitudes, and behaviors. The study sample was composed 
of 2,213 tenth grade boys in eighty-seven public high schools 
selected in a manner to provide an essentially unbiased represen- 
tation of tenth grade boys in public high schools in the conti- 
guous U.S. Seventy-four percent of the original panel continued 
to participate in the study eight years after the initial data 
collection. Using socioeconomic status, number of siblings, 
"ability composite, average grades in the ninth grade, college 
plans, negative school attitudes, delinquent behavior in school, 
curriculum (college prep and other), and grade failure, they were 
able to account for 34.5 percent (adjusted) of the variance in 
educational attainment. Correlations between these variables and 
educational attainment ranged from .53 for ability composite to a 
-.39 for negative school attitude. 

Findings relative to occupational attainment and education 
were these: . 

1. Amount of education showed very little effect on the 
hourly wage rates of young men five years out of high 
school. 
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2. There were very few differences in employment versus 
unemployment rates associated with level of attained 
education except for high school drop-outs. 

3. Job status was rather strongly correlated with 
educational attainment, with college graduates holding 
the higher status jobs and rather small differences 
among other educational levels. 

, 4. A qualified "no" to the question, 11 Does education 
seem to increase job satisfaction?" The positive 
and negative effects of education cancelled each 
other out, they note, since more highly educated 
persons feel more dissatisfied in a job that does not 
meet their expectations than does a less educated 
person in a comparable job. 

5. The variety of other environments and experiences, 

e.g,, military, marital/parental status, urbanicity, 
region, and county level labor market conditions in 
general, showed weak relationships with occupational 
outcomes, particularly when background and ability ' 
variables were controlled (Bachman and O'MaljLey 1980,. 
p. 137). 

Parnes and Rich (1980, pp. 162-169) summarize results of 
studies using the four subsets of the civilian population that 
constituted the data base for The National longitudinal , Survey , 
(NLS) : 

1. Similar educational attainment processes among older men 
and women continue to prevail among the younger genera- 
tion. 

2. Strong positive relationships exist between. I Q and years 
of school completed; socioeconomic status is foujid to be 
significant . 

3. All studies found a significant negative relationship 
between the number of siblings and years completed. 

4. Relative to curriculum using the* general curriculum as a 
reference point, those in the college preparatory pro- 
gram* achieved higher levels of p educational attainment. 
Enrollment in the vocational curriculum was generally . 
associated with completion of fewer years of schooling 
and was statistically significant for white males. When 
educational attainment was specified as the probability 
of completing thirteen or more years of education, the 
negative coefficient for the vocational program was 
statistically significant for both white and black men 
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and for black women. Enrollment in the business and of- 
fice curriculum reduced the probability for completing 
at least one year of college for both white and black 
young women. When the dependent variable was specified 
as the completion of thirteen years of regular schooling 
or having some post-high school training, the coeffi- 
c ients for occupational high school curricula were 
geneally smaller and in no case statistically signif i- • 
cant (p. 1 68) ♦ 

5. The effects of low ability, low SES, and enrollment, in a 
nonacademic program tend to be mitigated by opportuni- 
ties for postsecondary training. 

k. There is evidence that some occupational programs have a 
more positive effect on the educational attainment for 
students of low ability (lowest one- third of the 
scholastic aptitude distribution) than ior students more 
favorably endowed (p. 169). 

7. The depressing effect on educational attainment of liv- 
ing in the south for the generation educated during the 
1920s and 19 30s* shrank considerably for blacks educated 
in the 1960s. 

- Bachman and O'Malley (1930) and Parnes and Rich (1980) pro- 
vide some .lata regarding variables associated with dropping out 
of school prior to high school graduation. Parnes and Rich 
(1980, p. 174-175) reported that in studies from MLS data, abil- 
ity, parents education, par.ent.al occupational status, and being 
over-age in grade were consistent and important predictions of 
dropping out. Working while in school generally had the effect 
©f reducing the likelihood of dropping out, although this varied 
in importance at different stages of the high school career. 
Bachman and O'Malley (1980, pp. 138, 14 6, 15 5-15 6), defining drop 
outs as those who lack a ,high school diploma five or more years 
after droppingout, report that they found very little difference 
between drop-outs and high school graduates in the kinds of jobs 
they held. On the average, job status, hourly wage rates, and 
subjective sense of job satisfaction were the same. One signifi- 
cant difference was that drop-outs, after controlling for family 
SES, number of siblings, and intellectual ability, were almost 
twice as likely to be unemployed. In examining patterns of , 
delinquent behavior, they state that there was evidence of v d<*lin- 
quency as early as junior high schpol and that rather than drop- 
ping out causing delinquency, it seems more likely that delin- 
quency causes dropping out. 

Among the motives, affective status, and values measured by 
Bachman and O'Malley (1980,_ pp. 142-144), self-esteem showed a 
good deal of stability during the high school years. The need 
for self-development and for self-utilization showed a declining 
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correlation with eventual educa-tional achievement. Generally, 
occupational aspirations reported were rather high and data 
indicated that educational attainment plays a substantial role . 
in maintaining high occupational aspirations. Evidence also 
showed that those who had attained fairly high status jobs after 
five years maintained high long-term occupational aspirations; 
those whose actual job attainments were lower made downward 
adjustments in their long-term goals. 

A number of the findings of the Sewell and Hauser studies 
(Sewell and Hauser 1980) have been directly or indirectly 
reported at various points in previous sections of this paper. 
One discrepancy, however, is that the results of their work raise 
questions about the longterm importance of curriculum tracking 
as a significant mechanism of social stratification. Recognizing 
conflicting research findings from other studies, they label 
their conclusions tentative. What Sewell and Hauser (1980, p. 
64) do provide is a description of the social psychological 
factors in educational aspirations. Based on support from 
extensive analyses of their data, they describe a cycle' of t 
reinforcing conditions for both higher status youth and lower 
status youth. Specifically, higher status youth measure higher 
on tests of cognitive skills than do lower status yputh, as a 
concomitant o'f the intellectual environment in their homes and 
parental emphasis on academic achievement. In the light of 
testing high on cognitive skills, children continue to receive 
the encouragement of parents and significant others; they achieve 
good grades, and encouragement from teachers and peers continues. 
A significant outcome is the development of high educational 
aspirations and attainment. E^rents also serve as- models, and 
parental levels of education, both mother's and father's, have 
consistently been highly related to offspring's educational at- 
tainment. Sewell and Hauser cite other studies that support 
these dynamics (1980, p. 66). The importance attached to 
educational aspirations by Sewell and Hauser is based upon their 
finding that educational aspirations have a strong effect on 
educational, attainment, independent of its relationship to 
measured intelligence and socioeconomic status; aspirations also 
mediate much of the effect of those two variables among both 
males and females (1980, p. 70). 

c 

Sewell and Hauser added son 1 s earnings as a dependent vari- 
able and found that about one-half of the effect of educational 
attainment on earnings is due to its effect on occupational 
achievement, and one-half is due to its direct effect on 
earnings. Higher education leads to better jobs and to higher pay 
at any level of occupational status. The variable that has the 
largest effect on son's earnings of all the variables in the^- 
Sewell-Hauser model is the parents' average annual income. The 
social-psychological model is not particularly effective in 
explaining earnings. It did explain 54 percent of the variance 
in educational attainment, 43 percent of the variance in 
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occupational status (in 1964),. and only 7 percent of the variance 
in earnings (in 1967). They point out that many of the college 
educated men were still in graduate and professional school or 
had just entered the labor market, so that there was a truncating 
at the top pf the distribution of earnings. A later analysis 
with extended personal histories through 1971 showed a regular 
pattern of the growth in the effects of schooling and ability on 
earnings. In the recent period the effects on earnings of other 
social-psychological factors are still mediated by length of. 
schooling (SeweLl and Hauser 1980, pp. 74-75).* * 

Educational aspirations, as used in the studies by Sewell 
and Hauser (1980)., are contained wi'thin the. broader concept of 
ambitions^. Since some of %the outcome measures to be evaluated 
for vocational education include increasing educational and 
occupat ion.al aspirations, it is germane to examine research and 
theory relevant to the processes by which aspirations, and ambi- 
tions develop. Spenner and Peatherman (1978) provide a review 
and synthesis of literature on achievement ambitions. They note 
that level of .aspiration has become the. modal ambition concept in 
the sociological literature {1978, p. 375). According to their 
review, "the development of achievement ambitions in childhood 
and adolescents draws, on three sources: (a) on surrounding 
constellations of social psychological factors associated with 
the self as an agent of one's own development, (b) socialization 
in the family of origin, and (c) social , in fluences for achieve- 
ment stemming from institutional contexts outside the home (e.g., 
the school peer associations) (Spenner and Featherman 1978, p. 
384). 

"Achievement ambition is but one of many beliefs, knowl- 
edges, skills produced within the self by sociobiological , 
sociohistorical , and cultural influences. A number of elements 
of the self have been identified as correlates of achievement 
ambitions. These include locus of control, self-esteem/ future 
orientation, delay of gratification, competence, intelligence, 
risktaking, and intrinsic and extrinsic motivations and values 
(Spenner and Featherman 1978, pp. 384-385). Research has focused 
on family determinants of achievement ambitions. Spenner and 
Featherman review the conflicts and agreements among" a large 
number of studies and conclude that one fairly well-documented 
relationship is that higher socioeconomic origins facilitate an 
affective level in the child-parent relationship that is con- 
ducive to the types of role learning that engender high achieve- 
ment orientations. They add the qualification that it. is based 
ujx^n relatively weak correlations ( 1978, p. 389). 

Familial contingencies sach as birtn order, number of sib- 
lings, farm origins, ethnicity, and broken homes among others 
have been examined in a number of studies. Though evidence for 
some relationships has been found, some, of these have not been 
replicated, or results of several studies are inconsistent. A 
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number of studies have examined the import of a -matrix of signi- 
ficant others for achievement ambitions, the theory being that 
significant others serve as models. They also give encouragement 
and discouragement and hold expectations for the individual's - 
performance. The impact of significant others appears to yary 
tor gender and race. Parents and peers still .appear to be direct 
determinants of educational ambitions for white* females. But the 
influences from others are weaker determinants of occupational 
aspirations for vhite females, even more so for black adoles- 
cents, than they are for white males (Spenner and Featherman 
1,978, p. 393) . % ' ' 

Relative to student-teacher relationships, they note that 
the relationships are complex but that recent evidence suggests 
that teachers 1 influence on aspirations is generally small com- 
pared to that of parents and peers. To the extent that teachers 
mold aspirations, they appear to do so without regard for social 
origins. Two studies cited by Spenner arid Featherman show" that 
Ssrtttient ambitions may actually exert a greater influence on 
teacher expectations than vice versa (19-78/ p. 393). Relative to 
s\qnificant effect of schools per se* on achievement aspirations, 
thW conclude that it is fair from existing research to^say that 
it \ias yet to be demonstrated (Spenner and Featherman 1978, p. 
395). " 

Why are aspirations, either educational or occupational, 
viewed as significant? In the search for explanatory variables 
of educational and occupational attainments, aspirations hold 
modest predictive power. The total effect of educational aspira- 
tion on educational attainment was around .33, while the figure 
for occupational aspirations during the late high school years . 
ranged from .30 to .16. Senior-year occupational aspirations 
have predictive value for net occupational achievement in the 
middle career that they do not have for early career attainments , 
(Spenner and Featherman 1978, p. 405). 

Ambition as a variable to explain adult achievement is 
minimal, according to findings from a number of studies reviewed 
by Spenner and Featherman. They cite recent research by Duncan 
and Morgan (1975) of a large national sample of households, which 
supports the view that the economic fortures of individuals and 
families over nearly a decade are primarily the result of life 
cycle contingencies-- job losses, childbearing , divorce/ 
migration--rather than ambition (Spenner and Featherman 1978, p. 



Aspiration has been defined by Lewin as goal-setting behav- 
ior in an environment of personal values and subjective probabil- 
ities for success in attaining the goal in question (Spenner and 
Featherman 1978, p. 375). Aspirations are one form of motivating 
forces. Generic components' of motivation, according to one 
theory of motivation, are valence of the goal, the connection of 
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a particular means with the goal, and the effort required in 
relation to the amount of rfeward by achieving the goal. Katz and 
Kahn (19 78/ pp. 335-337) point out that a number of behavioral 
'outcomes are possible, contingent .upon the connections between 
these thre dimensions. A strong positive outcome requires a 
very valuable, mucin .desired goal; means that are very closely 
.connected to the s goal; and benefits that clearly increase with 
the amount of energy expended. This model of motivation will be 
helpful in .^evaluating the appropriateness of some* outcomes for 
vocational education . 

In sum, research on adult socialization shows that 3 new 
worker entering the work place is viewed as a novice who needs to 
be .made aware that much is to be learned before acceptance as a 
co-worker. The socialization in the work place goes through 
identifiable stages. If the new, worker is able to master the 
challenges during this period, it is indicative of the likelihood 
of a favorable occupational adjustment. The frequent job changes 
that occur during the "trial period of entering the labor force 
may, in part, be prompted by the specific nature of the efforts 
to socialize the new worker to the demands of the work place. 

Schools are perceived as socialization and allocation or 
credentialing agents. Research is quite consistent on the find- 
ing that differences between schools apparently are so minimal in 
the features important to achieving specific student outcomes 
that findings have failed to show significant differences in 
student outcomes when controlling for background and ability. 
Research does find some differences within school curricula to 
impact on student outcomes. However, the social organization of 
theses curricula and ,the nature of the interpersonal support 
system developing are found to be more important than the 
pedagogy. Within the interpersonal support system, the influence 
of parents and peers consistenly outweighs the influence of 
teachers. 

Research findings support the validity of a social psycholog- 
ical' model of the process by which the family exerts the very 
considerable influence on the development of educational aspira- 
tions, the level of tested cognitive skills, academic achieve- 
ment, the choice of significant others and curriculum, stimulat- 
ing the dynamic interaction auong these forces that reinforce 
each other. In the case of higher status youth, these forces 
converge to promote higher educational attainment that is stra- 
tegic to higher occupational attainment, not only immediately 
following completion of education but for a longer period in the 
work life. For lower-status youth, these forces converge to 
promote lower educational attainment, higher risk of leaving 
school before high school graduation, and the critical outcome of 
affecting the first job attained. The nature of the first job 
tends thereafter tu become a more significant variable in subse- 
quent occupational attainment. 
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Research findings continue to point to the family and peers 
as the more significant influences on the development of ambi- 
tions and aspirations. Although educational and occupational 
aspirations are -moderately powerful predictors of educational . at- 
tainment, they are less effective in predicting occupational at- 
tainment. The best evidence supports the view that occupational 
attainment and the economic status of families and individuals 
are more the results of li fet ime contingencies , including job 
losses, migration, divorce, and health problems, rather than 
ambition • , * 

Lastly a model of motivation was described, which included 
the links between the valence of the goal, the closeness of the 
con- nection between means and the goal, and the magnitude of the 
reward in .relation to the amount of energy required to attain it. 



Preliminary Considerations 
in the Evaluation of Selected Outcomes 

Sociological conceptuali^tions and findings germane to 
evaluati/ig the eighteen selected outcomes have been presented. 
The detail and some redundancy in these materials were included 
in ord^r to have the reader share as much as possible, with the 
constraints of time and space, the immersion in the literature 
that will guide my evaluative recommendations and be the basis 
of my Rationale. I wish to reiterate the fact that the materials 
employed were in many cases reviews and syntheses of research and 
not single empirical studies. Indeed these predominate. Hence 
when a single or joint author is referenced as evidence, this 
frequently reflects many studies that /have contributed to the 
'generalization. All of those that are single studies have been 
based on samples of the national population. Some have drawn 
supplementary samples of blacks in order to be able tq make com- 
parisons between blocks and whites. Most have had high response 
rates and an adequate number of .cases to be worthy of serious 
consideration. Methodological adequacy has been considered, and 
although the perfect study remains to be found, many of these 
studies have been the product of the most experienced and sophis- 
ticated researchers in the field. Hence, . I have a sense of ease 
in accepting these as constituting the most accurate systematic, 
empirically derived knowledge and insights available. 

A brief recap of some of the premises pertinent to this 
evaluative effort is in order. 

Fi rst , an evaluation is a judgment about the appropriateness 
and reasonableness of selected outcomes for vocational educa- 
tion, based on the best evidence available. 

Second , human behavior is determined by multiple factors, 
some more significant than others, some known, many inferred, and 
many unknown. 
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Third , three interacting conditions increase the strength pf^ 
the rationale provided for declaring an outcome appropriate and. ~" 
reasonable. These are: (a) the more the explicit objectives and 
activities of the intervention (vocational education) are direct- 
ly related to a particular outcome, the greater the likelihood of 
the interventions contributing significantly to the outcome; (b) 
the more powerful (duration, intensity of involvement, scope and 
depth) in comparison with other known contributing factors, the 
greater the likelihood that the intervention contributes 
significantly to the outcome; (c) the shorter the lapse of time 
between the intervention and the measurement for the expected 
outcome, the greater the likelihood that the intervention made a 
significant contribution .to the outcome (Blau and Duncan 1967, p. 
403; Seweil and Hauser 1980, p. 81). 

In effect, these three interacting conditions become the 
standards by which each outcome is evaluated. When the first 
condition is met, and it is known that education is one of the 
more influential known factors contributing to an putcome, .and 
the lapse of. time between the completion of education and 
measurement of the outcome is comparatively short, an outcome 
will be judged appropriate and reasonable. When all three' are 
absent, the outcome will # be judged inappropriate. When the out- 
come coincides with a secondary objective, or one believed to be 
an indirect consequence of one of the primary objectives, and 
when education, as one of several known factors, has been shown 
to have a weak relationship with the outcome * and when the lapse 
of time between education and the measured outcome is compara- 
tively long, the outcome will be judged inappropriate or appro- 
priate with specified qualifications. To render these judgments 
entails some assumptions about vocational educational programs; 
drawing -some conclusions regarding the relative weight to be 
given some evidence versus other evidence~in determining the 
power of vocational education as compared to otfaer known factors; 
making assumptions reqarding the time period j^dLthin which out- 
comes are to be measured. Another task is assessing the sound- 
ness of inferring that find inns relative to all education — i.e., 
K through high school, and postsecondary through graduate — apply 
equally to vocational education programs at the secondary and 
i*ost secondary level. Given the process, it is apparent that 
there is room for disagreement among equally reasonable persons. 

In order to be as clear and as succinct as possible, the 
outc ones have been presented by clusters in which commonality or 
some overlap exists either in the outcomes themselves or in the 
evidential base to be used. 



First Cluster of Outcomes 
—t 

The out cones evaluated in this first cluster are acquisition 
of useful occupational /skil Is, supply of trained workers for 
labor market needs, ungraded occupational competencies, and 
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supply of retrained workers. Acquisition of useful occupational 
skills is the core, in my view, of the other three. The outcome 
dealing with vocational education producing trained workers for 
the labor market more precisely extends "useful" beyond solely 
personal considerations to the economy. Both upgrading and re- 
train^ng suggest the acquisition of useful occupational skills 
withiu the framework of ^skills acquired at some earlier time. 
These outcomes^ are therefore overlapping,, rather than mutually 
exclusive. Among the four, some have the sound of responding to 
a societal need, others to both societal and individual needs, 
in one sense, at least as concerns occupations, individual needs 
and societal needs are the two sides of the same" coin. 

According to my experience, any program called "vocational 
education" has as a primary objective the transmission of useful 
occupational skills, so that students enrolled will be' trained 
for jobs available in the labor market. Specific programs may 
be designed to provide upgrading of skills within the same oc- 
cupation when significant changes in technical processes .or job 
differentiation take place or to retrain workers whose skills 
have become obsolete and. employment requiring those skills.;is no 
longer available. m * ■ - 

In research on factors related to job status, educational 
attainment has been found to be relatively strong (Blau and 
Duncan 1967, p. 403). These studies have, except in one case 
(Parnes and Rich 1980), stopped short of .examining vocational 
education specif ically. However, high school graduation versus 
dropping out and some college or psstsecondary education compared 
to college graduation have been points of inquiry. The general- 
ized finding is that the larger the amount of education, the 
higher the job status, and the lower the educational attainment, 
the greater the likelihood of unemployment. Perhaps even more to 
the point is the notion that curricula within high schools do 
contribute to both the al locative and socializing functions of 
youth by the social organization of the" curriculum, if not by the 
pedagogy ( Kamens 1981; Bielby 1981; Alexander and Eckland 1980). 
Although the studies have focused on the reinforcing dynamics of 
parental encouragement, peer support, and teacher encouragement 
Cor college., which in turn reinforce, the "youth's educational as- 
pirations, I believe it quite sound to infer that similar rein- 
forcing dynamics occur for youth who select programs to prepare 
for specific occupations. Indeed to describe such processes in 
the college preparatory curriculum is a matter of describing 
differentiation, which implies a coalescence within other program 
areas that helps set the areas apart. The expectation of 
parents, youth, employers, and community for specific, even if 
"ritualistic" redefinition from unskilled to skilled as posited, 
in the allocation-credentialing theory ( Kamen 1981, p. 113) sup- 
port the position that educational attainment is, among- the more 
powerful known factors to contribute to job status. Bachman and 
O'tyalley (1980, pp. 138-153) provide evidence for limited power 
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and considerable power for education as it pertains to secondary 
education. They report that differences between high school 
drop-outs and graduates were miaimal relative to job status, 
hourly earnings, and so on. Hie exception, an important one, is 
that drop-outs are almost twice as likely to be unemployed as 
high school graduates. They attribute this in part to lack of 
motivation to work, to being as ill adjusted to work settings as 
to the school settings, and to, the emphasis employers place on 
having a high school diploma to compete. One .possible explana- 
tion is that the number of high school graduates in nonvocational 
curricula was larger and tended to cancel out some differences 
due to occupational skills. Another, to which I give even 
"greater weight, is, that entry level jobs in white collar occupa- 
tions, an-h manual occupations vary within a fairly narrow range of 
status.. ^Similarity in status may not provide much information 
about! typds of skills. Bachman and O'Malley cilso state, "Although 
researcFT on school socialization has been disappointing , we are 
not asserting that school socializing effects do not occur • That 
would be nonsense. At the levels of specific training for 
specific competencies , educational institutions from kindergarten 
to advanced professional schopls certainly contribute to learning 
on the part of their students 1 ' (1980, p. 153). See also Hyman and 
Wright (19 71/ p. 6,6). 

Given then (-1) the directness of the link between outcomes 
and presumed objectives of vocational educational programs , and 
(2) the evidence that educational attainment is significantly 
linked to occupational attainment, it is appropriate and reason - 
able to expect that at the successful conclusion of a vocational 
program, students would be able to demonstrate that each had ac - 
quired useful occupational skills — as individuals being initial - 
ly trained, retrained, or upgraded—and thus constituted a 
' trained worker for the;, labor market. 

Given the findings that the processes of educational* attain- 
ment and occupational; attainment do not appear to be different 
for men and women, (Sewell and Hauser 1980; Alexander and Eckland 
1980, p. 43) ,or for racial groups (Eckland and Alexander 1980, p. 
201), even though, there is variability in job status and earn- 
ings, these outcomes. are considered appropriate for all levels, 
secondary and postsecondary , and for all special categories^ of 
students . 



Second Cluster of Outcomes 

The outcomes of safe work habits and techniques, placement 
in a job relate*/ to training, satis factoriness to employers, and 
increased poteytial for entrepr eneurship constitute the second 
cluster to bei4valuated. The first outcome in this cluster is 
assumed to b<y integral to acquiring useful occupational skills 
and therefore is presumed to be anong t\ie primary objectives of 
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instruction in vocational education. In £he materials searched, 
very minimal information was found pn the" subject of safe work 
habits and techniques. Katz and Kahn 01978, pp. 587-588) discuss 
hazards at work. The £&cus of their attention is largely on 
physical hazards in the ttQrk place subject more to action by 
employers than employees .Thus , on the. ba^is of the rationale 
that programs are the more powerful determinants of specialized 
competencies that programs have been designed to accomplish, I 
conclude that this putcome,, safe work, habits and techniques, • is - 
appropriate and reasonable when measured at the conclusion of the 
occupational training. Given. the importance of. the physical con- 
ditions under which workers perforpi (Katz and VaMn 1978, pp. 587- 
580) t and the importance of the injformal work group in setting 
informal rules about work (Miller and Form 1980, pp. 359-411) on 
the job, I conclude: that vocational education would cease to be a 
powerful determinant in comp&risori to more immediate variables on 
the job site, hence I judge the outcome inappropriate when used 
six months or later after job placement * " ' " 

£atisfactoriness to employers and placement in a job related 
to training are presumed to be secondary, rather than primary 
objectives, of the large majoritylof vocational programs. Evi- 
dence relative to 'the strength of education as compared to other 
factors in employers' satisfaction with workers could only be 
inferred. Specifically, the socialization that occurs -for each 
new worker (Katz and' Kahn ^1978, pi. 378; Mortimer and Simmons 
19 78, pp. 440-443) would iead onef to infer that rarely does any 
Employing organization find that ja new worker comes with the 
skills and information about work practices to dovetail ade- 
quately with the particular and undoubtedly in some ways unique 
procedures of a particular employer. Further, -it seems unlikely 
that the most competent teachers could know and incorporate into . 
their instruction the variations in practices that exist. among a 
variety of employers. In the same line of reasoning, it seems 
unlikely that institutional vocational education programs would 
be the sole source of workers of any particular employer. For 
some jobs, then, on-the-job training that could be more precisely 
coordinated with the particular employer's practices and needs 
would seem highly probable. Given these factors — that satisfac - 
toriness to employers is necessarily a secondary rather than a 
primary objective of instruction and the evidence that employers 
via v/ork groups routinely socialize new workers to the particu- 
lar employing organization^- this outcome is considered appropri - 
ate and reasonable only when it is measured within six months of 
employment and only when it is noncomparative with other workeri" . 
In br i e f, it is reasonable and appropriate, that employers should 
find graduates of vocational programs satisfactory employees 
within the first six months . After that period, influences in 
the v/ork place would becomfe strong-err. forces on employee* behavior , 
potentially tangential to the skills used but nonetheless signi- 
ficant, in determining satisf actoriness to the employer. 7 
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The evidence with reference to placement in a first job is 
sparse aLso. Any. conclusions are largely inferential, based upon 
findings regarding the sociology of labor markets, and links be- 
tween social orig^Rg and education and first .job v , all of which 
have been presented in detail in the first section. The 3r#nk be- 
tween education and first job is comparatively strong (Blau and 
Duncan 1967, pp. 170-171; Kmnens 1981, pp. 111-126) among known* 
variables- Education in this analysis, as most analysed, encom- 
passes amount of educat ion ra ther than type of education . Thus* 
two dimensions of secondary and postsecondary vocational educa- 
tion could potentially be ^involved in impacting upon job place- 
ment per se, .namely, simply that graduates of vocational programs 
have more education than, ah early leaver and the specific occupa- 
tional competencies taught (Bachman and O'Malley 1980, p. 153). 
Given the variability of employment opportunities and the fact 
that the most important factors .affecting employment opportuni - 
ties are macroforces, this outcome is judged » appropriate and 
reasonable only when personnel resources within the vocational 
educational program have Jaeen allocated specifically for place - 
ment of graduates — in brief, when placement becomes a primary 
objective and activities are designed and implemented to ' » 

accomplish it. i 

The last outcome to be dealt 'with in this* second cluster is 
that vocational educational programs increase the potential for 
entrepreneurship. I presume that this outcome is being consid- - 
ered for all vocational programs at the secondary and postsecond- 
ary level, and. that some of these programs lie^ye been specifically* 
designed to prepare students to become entrepreneurs, I, presume',, 
also, that in the former programs, preparation, for entrepreneur- 
ship is a secondary i£,not a rtore peripheral objective rather 
than a primary objective, as in the latter cas&. In the former, 
skill acquisition would be the base from which the student would 
build sora$ business. 

Evidence on entrepreneurship within the boundaries of spcio- 
logy wa,s limited to two brief references. Neither of these were 
particularly germane td t le task. Thus my conclusion on this 
outcome was tentative and based ( on two of three criteria. v Given 
these limitations, I % conclude tha y t if a primary objective of a 
vocational program is to prepare students in not only Occupation - 
al skills but also those business skills necessary for becoming 
n trepreneur, the outcome is appropriate and reasonable . This 
*>ed on the estimate that students entering such a program 
woux t be more likely to have a reasonable measure of vhe other 
personal resources essential to such an endeavor (i.e**, high 
motivation, self-initiative and discipline, and financial backing 
commensurate with that needed, among other known factors). When 
preparing entrepVeneurs is not a primary objective,, it is not an 
appropriate or reasonable outcome to expect . 
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1,1 sun ' 'tenons t ration of safe work habits and techniq ues, 
satisfac toriness to employers, placement in a job related to~ 
training, -and increased potential for entrepreneursh:.p are — 

judged appropriate- and reasonable only under condit ions 

specifier! abov e, i.e., they receive 'qualified acceptance . 



Third Cluster of Outcomes 

The six outcomes evaluated as a third cluster are increased 
earninas, increased job satisfaction, increased productivity, im- 
proved quality work, enhanced job, advancement, and enhanced 
leadership capabilities. . - 

Given (1) increased earnings are presumed to be an indirect 
rather than a direct outcome, from the objectives of vocational - 
• education instruction; (2) evidence that earninqs are influenced 
considerably by industry-specific effects (Stolzenberg 1975, pp 
645-665) that vary for occupations; (3) open and closed employer- 
employee relationships (Sorenson and Tuma 1981, pp. 67-79); 
(4) amount of education in the total spectrum and class position 
(Wricrht and Perrone 1977, pp. 32-55; Sewell and Hauser 1980 
p. 74; Rielby 1981, pp. 7-14 amonc others); (5) no siqnificant 
differences between employed dropouts and hich school " araduates 
(Rachman and O'Malley 1980, pp. 138-156); (6) the effects on 
earninas of beinq in the primary or secondary labor markets, 
internal or -external labor markets (Kalleberg and Sorenson 1979, 
pp. 351-379) ano unionized or nonunionized sectors ("Stolzenberq 
1*75, pp. 645-665); and (7) fie likelihood of seekina to sub- " 
stantiate outcomes both in the/ short and lonqer time'periods, V 
judne increased E arni ngs to be an inappropriate and u nreasonable 
outcore for vocational education . 

Increased job satisfaction is presumed to be an indirect 
rather than a direct outcome of primary and secondary objectives 
of instruction in vocational education. Given (1) the consistent 
evidence of generally high levels of expressed job satisfaction 
for all workers (i.*vitan and Johnston 1973, p. 71; Miller and 
Form 1080, p. 13'<5; (2) the consistent evidence that job satis- 
faction increases? wi..h the decree of skill and responsibility a 
job. entails and that professional and managerial workers consis- 
tently have the highest satisfaction, with clerical and manual 
.workers intermediate in satisfaction, and unskilled lowest (Katz 
and Kahn/ 19.78, p. 364; Shepard 1977, p. 8); (3) this evidence* that 
employed dropouts have the same level of job satisfaction as 
employed hiqh school graduates (Bachman and- 0-' Mai ley 1980, p. 
137); (4) the relationship between aqe (vounqer, less satisfied) 
and job satisfaction (Campbell, Converse, and Rodgers 1976, pp. 
299-302; Miller an- Form 1980, pp. 1^8-200) ; (5) the siqnificant 
relationship between job satisfaction and other dimensions of 
lifp satisfaction (<Mr>pbell, Converse, and Fodgers 1976, pp. 299- 
30?); (6) the siqnificance of acceptance by the* work group — » 
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(Miller and Form 1980, p. 698) for both productivity and job 
satisfaction, I am to conclude that vocational' edugation is a 
Elinor contributing variable to 'job satisfaction in the immediate, 
near, and distant future from time of program completion. Thus/ 
increased job satisfaction is an inappropriate and unreasonable 
outcome for vocational education . . x 

Increased productivity is presumed to be an indirect outcome 
of the level of skill development and attitudes towards work de- 
veloped by vocational instruction. Hence it is less explicitly 
linked to the^primary objectives of instruction. The evidence 
indicates that: factors in productivity include technical aspects 
such as work layout, materials, technological, development, lead- 
ership, worker morale, worker performance, first line supervi- 
sion, work group norms regarding output, and management policies 
and practices as hygiene variables (Miller and Form 1980, pp. 
186-137, 407, 690, 696-698; Katz and Kahn 19 78, pp. 394-424). 
One final bit of support is that n how-to materials" on increasing 
productivity focus on job restructuring, job enrichment, autono- 
mous work groups, participative management, among other work 
context variables (Cummings and Malloy 1977). Given that these 
job related factors are more immediate to the worker and have 
far more direct impact on achievement of goals and attainment of 
needs than the vocational instruction completed, increased pro - 
ducti vity is not an appropriate and reasonable outcome for voca- 
tiona l education . ! 

The evaluation of the outcome, improved quality of work, 
follows without exception the line of reasoning that pertains 
to increased productivity. That is, quality of work is presumed 
to flow from the skills and attitudes acquired in vocational 
instruction, the primary objective. The same evidence cited 
relative to productivity^ supports the contention that the weight 
of factors on the job is more immediate and more instrumental to 
the worker as it relates to the quality of the work than is 
vocational inst taction. Given these consider a Lions , improved 
quality of work is not an" appropriate and reasonable outcom~for 
voc ational education" ! ~~ ~ "* ~~ ~ ~~ 

Enhanced job advancement, like the preceding outcomes, is 
presumed to be an indirect consequence of vocational instriicion. 
The exception to this may occur if the vocational program has 
been designed as a means of upgrading workers with the specific 
intent of enabling them to assume more responsible positions. In 
this type of situation, enhanced job advancement as an outcome is 
more likely to be appropriate. In the fotgier case, which I pre- 
sume to be more frequent, however, it is quite questionable 
whether it is an appropriate outcome. Given (1) the evidence 
that education is only slightly more strongly related to occupa- 
tion at a later time than first job and the difference should not 
be overemphasized (Blau and Duncan 1967, p. 170); (2) the impor- 
tance" of ability and aptitude for both educational attainment and 
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adult socioeconomic status (Bielby 1981/ p. 14); (3) the impor- 
tance of structural variables such as differential opportunities 
for advancement as reflected in specific industries, primary and 
secondary labor market s-, internal and external labor markets 
(Bielby 1931, p. 18; Stolzenberg 1975, pp. 645-665; Kalleberg and 
Sorenson 1979, pp. 351-379); (4) the evidence of boundaries to 
vertical movement within specific occupations (Miller and Form 
1980, pp. 229-249); (5) the limitations on the number of advance- 
ments available in relation to the number of workers with poten- 
tial for promotion; (6) the impact of seniority and union-nego- 
tiated guidelines; (7) the difficulty of assessing workers 1 
performance (Katz and Kahn 1978, pp. 349-353; Kanter a'.id 
Brinkerhoff 1981, p. 339);, ana (8) that economic progress of 
individuals and families appear to be due to* life contingencies 
and the chance and rj.sk factors that exist for each person rather 
than to ambition (Spenrler and Featherman 1978, "p. 407; Miller and 
Form 19^0, p. 247-2 52), enhanced job advancement is not an appro - 
priate and reasonable outcome for vocational education. 



Enhanced leadership capability is the last outcome to be 
considered in this duster. Development of leadership skills is 
presumed to be a specific objective only of vocational area clubs 
associated with particular occupational programs such as Decca, < 
FFA, and VICA. It is presumed that it is at best indirectly re- 
lated to occupation-specific skill development. Given the length 
of tine and degree of involvement in club 6 act ivities ; the fact 
that these are presumed to be voluntary, dependent on self- 
selection of students with the attitudes and family support to 
participate, in contrast to others not having these personal and 
familial supports, the youth involved constitute a select popula- 
tion rather than orre" representative of all students enrolled in 
vocational education . 

Given the sociological evidence (1) that the majority of 
Americans do not belong to formal community and civic organiza- 
tions; (2) that participation in voluntary associations. is 
directly and consistently associated with socioeconomic status, 
as indicated by occupation, education and income; (3) that a 
smaller percentage of those in the young categories than those in 
older categories are involved (Hyman and Wright 1971; Foner 1979, 
p. 227); (4) that there is some evidence that personality vari- 
ables and attitudes interact in voluntary associations chosen 
(Smith 19 75, pp. 247-2 60); (5) that the study of leadership has 
led to the conclusion that the traits of the leader that seem to 
be necessary and effective in one group or situation may be quite 
different from those of another leader in a different setting; 
(G) that certain minimal abilities may be required of all leaders 
but that these traits will also be widely distributed among non- 
leaders (Miller and Form 1980, p. 661)/ I conclude that enhanced 
leadership capability is not' an appropriate and reasonable out - 
come for vocational education, either in short-term follow-ups 
or long-term follow-ups. 
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In brief, increased c>arn i nqs i/ in creasod job satisfaction/ 
increased productivity, improved /quality of work, enhanced lead - 
er shop" capabil i ties , and enhanced job advancement are not appro - 
priate outcomes for vocational education *- Relative to job 
advancement, the one exception would be for a vocational program 
specifically designed to upgrade competencies, with the explicit 
objective to enable workers to become promotable. 

Fourth Cluster of Outcomes 

Motivation for educational and occupational achievement, 
positive attitude toward wotk, increased awareness of need for 
oasic academic skills, and reduced dropout rate constitute the 
fourth and final cluster of outcomes to be evaluated. 

Motivations for educational and occupational achievement are 
presumed to be secondary objectives of most vocational education 
programs, but considered important affective outcomes to be 
sought. Given the present liuited knowledge about how to develop 
and/or change attitudes, it is further presumed that instruction- 
al activity is designed largely to focus on skill acquisition, 
with less effort directed to affective outcomes (Hyman and Wright 
1971, pp. 66-67). Given the evidence tl),that social origins and 
the resulting f<uailial and significant other relationships inter- 
act with native ability to mold aspirations and attitudes ( Kerck- 
hoff 1972, pp. 55; Sev/ell and Hauser 1930, pp. 64-73); (2) that 
these have good • stability during the secondary school years 
(Bachman and O' Mai ley 1930, pp. 142-144); (3) that researchers 
an! reviewers of research consistently conclude that school 
personnel have the least effect (Alexander and Eckland 198.0/ p^ 
49; Gage 1978"/ p. 64; Spenner and Featherman .1978, pp. 393-395; 
Sewell and Hauser 1980, p. 73; Kamens 1981, pp. 111-126; Bielby 
i<mi, p. 11) when compared with family peers, I conclude that 
motivation f or educational and occupational achievement is not 
an appropriate or reasonable outcome for vocational Education, 
either for short o r long term follow-up studies . \ ~~ 

Positive attitude toward work is an objective ofl vocational 
education; however, inasmuch as -it too is in the affective do- 
main, it is less amenable to direct instruction. As with most 
attitudes, early socialization within the family does have import 
for attitudes for work (Kerckhoff 1972, p. 55). The reinforce- 
nent by significant others and peer £ - from families with similar 
values and comparable socioeconomic status persists from infancy 
into Ki<l alt life; is a consistent and pervasive force in the lives 
of y*/ung people and into adulthood (Mortimer, and Simmons 19 78, 
pp. 449-443; Miller and Form 1980, pp. 198-200; Katz and Kahn 
1978/ pp. 377-3 78) . Of further import is the conclusion that 
people are not easy to change (Ktzioni 1972, pp. 45-47). Given 
then the presume i weakness of formal instruction in the affective 
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domain, the consistent evidence of the importance of the family, 
and peer groups, whether at a school or work, I conclude that a 
positive attitude toward work is not. an appropriate and reason - 
able outcome for vocational education either in shor t- or long- 
term follow-up studies . " \ : ; 

Reduced dropout rate as an outcome is presumed to be an 
indirect result of vocational instruction by enabling students 
to have educational experiences that are closer to their 
interests . and have a more direct relationship to' their "lives 
after school, " Thus this outcome is presumed by most to be a 
reasonable one, which occurs without explicit and direct instruc - 
tional time. targeted to its attainment. Given the evidence of 
the relationship between such factors as ability level and educa- 
tional attainment; familial factors such as father's educational 
attainment, mother's educational attainment (Bielby 1981, pp. 
7-14), time at which delinquency occurs; the relationship between 
delinquency and dropping out (Bachman and O'Malley 1980, pp. 
138-156); and the relationship of dropping out and number of 
siblings (Parnes and Rich 1980, pp. 162-174-175), vocational 
education seems not to be a very potent counterforce. Thus, 
reduced drqpout rate is not an appropriate and reasonable 
outcome forj vocational education . 

Increased awareness of need for basic skills is the final 
outcome to be evaluated. This outcome i£ presumed to be a secon- 
dary, if not a tertiary objective of most vocational education 
and is an indirect consequeri^e of instruction. The evidence on 
the emergence of awareness is very limited and must, in large part 
be inferred from theories of motivation. The one theory of 
motivation considered here is^ the one presented by Katz and . Kahn 
(1978, pp. 335-338). As applied to this outcome, its appropri-. 
ateness, would appear to rest upon whether these conditions 
pr e va i 1 : 

1* The students have an adequate level of ability. 

2. The students value highly the occupational skills 
they expect to acquire if they are able to 
understand both written and verbal instructions., 

3. The effort required to improve tasic skills to the 
level required to understand the instruction is 
perceived by the students v as feasible and 
commensurate with the reward of developing the 
occupational competencies or other related side 
benefits (e.g., being able to stay in the company 
of highly valued peers) . 

If the measure of awarenes^ is a measure of perceptions 
rather than a measure of actual behavior, .such as seeking out 
additional help in basic skills, awareness may be expected to 
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occur if the first condition exists. If behavioral changes are 
sought, these could be quite varied/ contingent upon the parti- 
cular conditions and degrees of valuing and effort that exist. 
Given adequate ability, low value on occupational skills, and 
perceived high effort require 1, one might predict 'dropping out, 
or continuation with very marginal performance rather than 
seeking help in basic skills. Thus, I conclude that increased 
awareness of need for basic academic skills has qualified 
acceptance as an appropriate and reasonable outcome for 
vocational education . 

In brief,, motivation for educational and occupational 
achievement, positive attitude toward work, and reduced dropout 
rate are not appropriate and reasonable outcom es fot vocational 
education . Increased awareness of need for basic academic skills 
has qualified acceptance . 

Summary and Conclusion 

The evaluation standards employed in gendering judgments 
about the appropriateness and reasonableness of eighteen . selected 
outcomes were these: 

1. The more the explicit objectives and activities 
of vocational education are directly related to a 
particular outcome, the greater the likelihood of 
making a significant contribution to the outcome. 

2. The more powerful vocational education is judged to 
be on the basis of the importance of other 
variables known to contribute,^Uie greater the 
likelihood of a significant contribution to the 
outcome. 4 / 

3. The shorter the lapse of time between the educa- 
tional experience and the measitrement for expected 
outcomes, the less likelihood th^t intervening 
events have modified, reversed, or cancelled out. 
the consequences of vocational education • 

The informaton in figure 5 summarizes the results "of the 
evaluation for ecich bbjegtive. As can.be noted, four of the 
eighteen objectives were accepted on all three criteria as 
appropriate and reasonable. Five were accepted within condition^ 
specified. Nine were rejected on the basis of evidence that 
known forces other than vocational education are more powerful 
in the determination of specific outcomes. 

Given the linited number of outcomes fully accepted (four), 
does this imply either the triviality or unimportance of 
vocational education? The four outcomes deemed appropriate are 
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FIGURE 5 

S0CIO1AGICAL EVIDENCE 
SUPPORTING VOCATIONAL EDICATION OUTCOMES 



Outcome 



Arcept 
Y N Q 



Evidence : Citations 



1. Awareness of need 
for basic skills 

2. Satisfactoriness 
to employers 

3. Trained workers 
for labor fcmce 



4. » N btivation for 
educational 
achievement 



5. Placement in job 
related training 



6. Acquisition use- x 
ful occupational 
skills 



7. R>sitive attitude 
tovard vvork 



8 . Increased 
productivity 

9. Scife vsork habits 
and techniques 



x ¥atz and tehn (1978, pp. 335-337) 



Mortimer and Simmons (1978, pp. 440-443); 
¥atz and ffehn (1978, p. 378) 

Bachman and O'Malley (1980, p. 153); Blau 
and Duncan (1967, p. 403); Bielby (1981, 
pp. 7-44); Kanens (1981, pp. 111-126); 
Alexander and Eckland (1980, p. 42) ; 
Sewell &nd Hauser (1980) 

Alexander and Eckland (1980, p. 49); Gage 
(1978, p. 64); Spenner and Featherroan 
(1978, pp. 339-395); Sewell and Hauser 
(1980, pp. 64-73); Kamens (1981, 111- 
126); Bachrran and O'Malley (1980, lgp. 
142-144); Bielby (1981, p. 11); Iferckhoff 
(1972, p. 55) 

Blau and Duncan (1967, pp. 169-175); 
Bachman. and O'Malley (1980, pp. 138, 146, 
155-156); Miller and R>rm (1980, pp. 
245-246); PSmens (1981, pp. 111-126) 

Bachman and 0' Mai ley (i980, p. 153); Blaa 
and Duncan (1967, p. 403); Bielby (1981, 
pp. 7-14); Jfemens (1981, pp." 111-126); 
Alexander and Eckland (1980, p.- 42) 

tetz and Ffchn (1978, pp. 377-378); torti- 
mer and Simnons (1978, pp. 440-443); Mil- 
ler and Form (1980, pp. 198-200); terck- 
hoff (1972) 

» 

Miller and Ftorm (1980, pp. 186-187, .407, 
690, 696-698); Ritz and Jfehn (1978, pp. 
394, 424) 

Katz and Fahn (1978/ p. 588); Miller and 
R>rm (1980, pp. 186-187); Karens (1981, 
pp. 111-126); Bachman and O'Malley (1980, 
P- 153) 
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E1GUKK 5 

SOCIOLOGICAL EVIDbiCE (continued) 



Cutccme 



Accept 
Y N Q 



B/idence : Citations 



10. Increased 
earnings 



11. Ehhanced leader- 
ship capabilities 



12. Upgraded occupa- x 
tional ccmpeten- 
cies 



13. Potential for 

en tr epreneurship 

14. Ehhanced job 
advancement 



15. Increased job 
satisfaction 



16. Improved quality 
of vork 



Kalleberg and Sorenson (1979/ pp. 351- 
379); Wright <and Bsrrone (1977, pp. 32- 
55); Stolzenberg (1975, pp. 645-665); 
Sbrenson and Tuma (1981, pp. 67-79); 
Badiman and. O'Malley (1980, p. 137); 
Sewell and Hauser (1980, p. 74) 

Wright and Hymn (1958) ; Hyman and Wri^it 
(1971); Foner (1979, p. 227); 3nith 
(1975, pp. 247-260) 

Bachman and O'Malley (1980, p. 153); Blau 
and Exmcan (1967, p. 403); Bielby (1981, 
pp. 7-14); Kairens (1981, pp. 111-126); 
Alexander and Efckland (1980, p. 42) 

Bachman and O'Malley (1980, p. 153); 
Miller and R>rm (1980, pp. 245-246) 

Pinter and Btrinkerhoff (1981, p. 339); 
Miller arc3 Form (1930, pp. 237, 626-627); 
Ifctz and fehn (1978, pp. 349-353); Blau " 
and Dunc'an (1967, pp. 169-175); Spenner . 
and Feathennan (1978, p. -407); Stolzen- 
berg (1975, pp. 545-665) ; ,f&llebertj and 
Ssrenson (1979, pp. 351-379) 

Campbell et al. (1976, pp. 299-302); 
Shepard (1977, p. 8); Katz and Kahn 
(1978, p. 364); Miller and Form (1980, 
pp. 133, 198, 698); Levitan and Johnston 
(1973, p. 71); Bachman and O'Malley 
(1980, p. 137) 

Miller and Form (1980, p. 407) 



17* Retrained workers x 



18. Reduced dropout 
rate 



Bachman and O'Malley (1980, p. 153); Blau 
and Duncan (1967, p. 403); Bielby (1981, 
pp. 7-14); Karens (1981, pp. 111-126); 
Alexander and Bckland (1980, p. 42) 

Badiman and O'Malley (1980, pp. 133-156); 
Bielby (1981, pp. 7-14); Rirnes^and Rich 
(1930, pp. 162, 174-175) 
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in ,and of themselves 'of considerable importance both feTr the 
individual and for the society at large. - Furthermore, education 
in its totality as already noted is quite significant among other 
known and measured variables in -in f luencing human behavior, both , 
in terms of work life patterns and nonwork areas (flyman, Wright, 
and Reed 1975; Hyman and Wright 1971). 

Supporting the importance of teaching, even given the 
evidence of its seeming ineffectiveness, Gage (1978, pp. 64-65) 
has this to say: 

The preinstructional variables against which teaching 
variables have been pitted represent the outcome of 
years of prior experience and development* During these 
years, pupil ability and achievement have been influ- 
enced not only by genetic variables of much debated 
importance. They have also been influenced by dozens of 
powerful "teachers" in the form of parents, friends,, 
neighborhoods, mass media, and even persons called 
teachers. . . . The influence of those years of prior 
"teaching" by teachers who have had more prolonged and 
intimate" opportunities to exert their influence must be 
regarded as prior links in a long chain of cause and ef- 
fect relationship, the last link represents "pupil 
achievement . " 

That box becomes the first link representing "preinstruc tional 
variables" in the next round of teacher influence on the pupil. 
Because the effects are cumulative, each neV "teacher" adds to 
the effect of preceding "teachers'." So the last teacher in the 
chain cannot be expected to have an effect nearly equal to the 
total effect of all his or her predecessors. Yet it is that last 
teacher whose effect is studied in any investigation of the 
importance of teaching variables" (pp. 64-65). 

Hyman and Wright (19 71), having investigated the effect of 
education on values, cite Cremin's formulation, which is parti- 
cularly pertinent to this analysis. "It is not that schooling 
lacks potency. It is rather that the potency of schooling must 
be seen in relatio'n to the potency of other experience" (Hyman 
and Wright 19 71, p. 67). Hyman and Wright conclude their study 
by noting that "jiven these challenging conditions, the enduring 
effects of education on values are all the more impressive" 
(1971, p. 67) . 

■Vocational education, by sucpessfully demonstrating high 
quality and consistent attainment of the four outcomes accepted, 
makes q significant contribution to that totality of education 
that was the focus of Hyman' s and Wright 1 s inquiry. 
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CUCSTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
"AN EVALUATION OF OUTCOMES UST5D TO ASSESS 
THE EFFICACY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: *' 
A SOCIOLOGICAL PEPS PECTIVE" 



Q uestion ; In your paper you Vindicate that the shorter the -lapse 
.. ^ time between th\ intervention and the measurement, 
of the expected outcomes, the greater the likelihood 
\ is that the intervention will make an effect.. Are you 
sugqer.tinq that we should only evaluate tfte short term 
outcomes and forget, the long-term outcomes? 

Ma lone : Jn effect I -am. In going through the. mass of ; <- 
materials, I found that the longer* the lapse of time, the greater 
the probability that there will stronger and. nore significant 
intervening events' in the individCia.1^ 1 s life than those from voca- 
tional education instruction. I'm .fully cognizant of t^he fact 
that* one could challenqe tljis on a number .of ground's, but^by the 
/same token it interested me that . I had formulated thps<e criteria 
"before uoina into the research literature. I then found 1 , for 
example, with the work of Blau and Duncan and other studies, that^ 
they tended to find that the longer the lapse of time the less 
sianifieant was the influence. So even though I had formulated 
it* on purely logical qrounds and my baaic knowledge of causation ' 
in bunan behavior, I found that, in this instance, academic " sense 
and common sense cane tooether beautifully. 

Question : If you relate that to outcome number five, placement 
in job related trainino, which most often is* done, six 
- months after completion, why c]o you list that as 
questionable? # 

Malone: I listed it as qualified. I don't see that a|s a 
conf 1 ict « f You will recall that the qualification that 1 gave was 
that placement be a very specific objective of the program, -and 
that there were personnel and resources allocated to achieve it. 

<Tho reason I oave it a qualified was thpt the employment * 
opportunities are variable with the particular locality. To the 
extent that you make that an outcome required of vocational 
education programs, you are, in essence, sayinq one ofi two 

ThinTcsr "(l)' either the availability of jobs is under [the control 
of vocational education, therefore, they are responsible; or 
(?) .vocational educators l^ave — or the capability exists, not just 
for vocational educators, but within our society — to be . . 



? T OTH: The questions were qenerated by buzz groups at the Working 
Conference.- Dr. Ma lone 1 s responses to the questions were 
transcribed and edited. * , 
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sufficiently 'foresighted in forecasting an adequte*Q»£tcli between 
labor ;? force .aeeds at the. beginning of a two-year „progr am that 
will persist, and exist, two years i^ter. Anyone would "have to 
jiave very serious reservations about that capability's even, 
"existing in our society", for "any specialised group. Therefore, 
why should vocational educators be expected to have capabilities 
that generally aren't really "very good anywhere, at this time? 

Question: Your paper is .extremely comprehensive and it appears 
to allude, more to general education than to vocationa 
education specifically. One of 'the- premises in 'che 
paper is that the more education one has, .the more the 
* person is entitled to higher earnings,/ iiigher pres- 

tige, and so forth. Does "this imply that vocational, 
education limits opportunities? Also, is there a'* 
_ great difference between graduates of secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education in the opportuni- • 
ties available for them? 

Malone : s Relative to the possiblity bf vocational education's 
actually.tr/ungating opportuni ties,>,J would, say that for on§ to 
say that, is to assume that^it every individual graduated from" 
college, then every individual would. then be able to experience 
the benefits that presently accrue to college graduates. 'the 
latest statistic that I have found is that 25 percent of the 
labor force is constituted ^of people v/ith baccalaureate degrees.,* 
I think that most of you would acknowledge that if everybody had 
a college education,, you would^still need plumbers; You, would 
still need construction workers and individuals with tfiany other 
skills. The reward system would not necessarily continue for 
college graduates. Therefore, I don't think that vocatioaal 
1 education necessarily truncates. Indeed, I think it is quite 
possible that there are sc^me youths', by virtue of their . starting 
point in life, who are enabled to gq further in life because of 
vocational education. 
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The other v point that I hearu3^t>the table, but may not have 
been in your question, is, "How do yo\i move from ' education gener- 
ally, to draw inferences about vocational education specif ical- 
ly? M My logic is as follows: .If in fact you find that all of 
education contributes a relatively^ modest prop&rtion of the 
explanation the variance for certain kinds of outcomes, how tjhen 
can one make a strong case for vocatibhal education, which lasts 
for two„ years, either at the secondary or^the postsecondary 
level, having a much more powerful impact? Time is a common 
denominator here. 'However, there are four outcomes that "i 
believe are very appropriate and very reasonable for vocational 
education. Those are outcomes that are explicitly linked to what 
I presume to be primary objectives of the effort of vocational 
education. In* addition, t the opportunity to acquire tho£e com- 
petencies tends not to be so systematically attended to by any 
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\, 'other agency of oi*r society. With reference to the question re- 
garding postsecondary and secondary, I m think a basic cohsrdera- , 
tioo here is what you are you going to compare with it.. If you * 
^tiy. L tXL juvqi n pa r e the graduates tot postsecondary vocational pro- 
. grams, would you compare them with secondary school vocational" _ 
graduates, or .would, you compare them with graduate^ of associate, 
degree programs, in no'n- vocational areas? Having an associate 
degree, irrespective of t1\e area in which it was attained/ woyld 
^probably be the significantly related factor to additional occu- 
pational attainment. You wQuld find modest and perhaps very few 
if any differences between you*0f° c<:it i 0 nal 'postsecondary program 
graduate and the" associate degree holder* 

Question : Would the acquisition of' increased £kill levels lend 
support for the outcome of increased productivity? 

iMalone :' P$rt # of the problem may be in how we are defining 
productivity. I'm thinking of productalTi ty as measurably 
different vfor vocational education graduates and honvocational 
education graduates within the same line of work. . If individuals 
are .doing the same <job, they've had to acquire the necessary 
skill to do that job, therefore., that's one corlsideration. 

In tne re^arch that, I looked at, I became., convinced tha& " 
there were so many other factors that impinge on the productivity 
level of a work group, or, of an organization, -that the way in 
which the individual worker went about the jobs and * per formed 
them, is an important component. When one considers the' total, 
range of variables that are causing' various levels of producti- 
vity,* performance is so minimal that it woulc? be ve'ry difficult 
to find measurable, discernible differences. Those are the two " 
bases upon wliich I reject the outcome of increased, ^productivity . . 

, Question ; Could you expand boyond what is in your paper about 

the relationship, of accountability to competency-based 
education? 

Ma lone : L see competency .based education as very explicit in 
the objectives that are to be attained in terms of . student out- 
comes- and student competency. I See competency basdd education 
, « as a very precise delineation of the components of skills that 
should be acquired and having the capacity to test the students* 
at each step along the way to see whether or not they do have^ a 
certain level of skiLl. Therefore, I would see competency based 
education as being*, potentially^/ a fairly effective and efficient 
tool in demonstrating the one outcome that I've said i-s a very 
legitimate outcome 'for vocational education, gamely thg^ % 
acquisition of .speci f ic "occupational s-kills. 
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Question : -Of the five outcomes that you have listed as quali-? . 

fied', what would one need to ao to move those either 
into the "yes" "or the "no" * category? Would there 'be 
changes^f wording^that you would make? Or what coul 
be done to get thotee.out of the qualified column into 
the "yes" or, "no"? 

Ma lone -; - 1 dpn't think that I would be supportive- of having a 
carte blanche "yes" ox "no" attached to "those outcomes. I ,would 
v,iew those given the qualified acceptance as a^gj^pup of outcomes 
that may iadjeed be appropriate, and reasonable, given the' circum- 
stances! have specified. So you* might say that my qualified « 
acceptance could be interpreted as saying, "Yes/ but only under 
certain conditions.-" " ' . \ 

Question : . If some of the outcome statements were reworded would 
. it make a difference in "whether or not . they wete- 
x accented? % 

* , 
Malone : One of *the things, that I wa s^troubled ■ by was, 'for 
example , "How do you enhance potential? " Enhanced leadership 
capabilities are one thing; capabilities really imply potential. 
But one could expect these capabilities to be evident,, given 
certain sets of circumstances. I do think the word .potential i£ 
quite* problematic I didn w t^want to deal, with that, so I just 
simply skipped potential "and treated * it as if it. were enhanced 
leader-ship capability. One reason I provided tl\e information 
about particix^ation in voluntary associations "was that ope of the 
manifestations of enhanced leadership capabilities presumably was 
the determination of how many vocational education graduates were 
chairpersons of the it various prestigious boards of education arid 
other community 'organizations ,/ It seemed to me that participa- 
tion in voluntary associations was germane to consideration of 
that as one possible outcome. ' . 

Question: Are there other outcomes -that -vocational education 
" "~ could be responsible for . . . £hat are not part of 

these eighteen f in your point of View? 

Malone : * I tend to, go along with the viewpoint that vocational 
education has the potential o.f being a very effective educational 
process. , When I became part of the vocational education com- 
munity, f was naive enough to think* that, there was a rather 
generally accepted differentiation between training and educa- , 
tion, that vocational education w^s indeed attending to the whole 
person, while training was narr.owly 'specialized. 1 learned 
rather quickly that people didn ' 1 g hare this definition Vith me. 
They got very angry with ,nie when I thought they ought to be con- 
cerned with whether students were in # fact reading .better, and 
whether the teacher was teaching in such a way as to help 
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students read better even when it would not necessarily! slow .down 
the process Of teaching the vocational skill j indeed when it & 
might make ' the' difference betV^en the student 1 s_ understanding the 
material and not understanding it*. * What we should be saying is 
that we have a large garden v&rdety of students and that we would 
like them to grow as much as they can grow. There are different 
educatipnal prdcesses that enable some to grow more effectively 
than if they went througfr-another educational process. ; I*realizfe 
that may not be quite consonant with some federal concerns r but - « 

• a^ler all a lot of state and local mtfney goes inihQ vocational 

„ education. * * 4 - - . 
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OUTCOMES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: * 
, ECONOMIC - PERSPECTIVES 



J 



. * David W. Stevens 
University of Missouri-Columbia 
Columbia, 'Missouri 



It should be emphasized that the research results re- 
ported' do not constitute, and should not be read as, 
an assessment of the effectiveness of either secondary „ 
or post secondary vocational education .programs. They # 
are too limited— by both the data available fo.r research 
and the difficulty *of the research .problem — to* attribute 
outcomes, both economic and noneconomic, to particular 
educational experiences. ^ (NIE 1981,. fc>. VII-22) 



' ^ . t f Introduction ~* 

• ~ ^ v i - 

* If vocational education is effective, . whcit outcomes should 
we expect to .observe? The objective of this ^paper is, to examine 
-eighteen pjtreselecteda^pu tcomes that have been associated^ witTT ex- 
posure to vocational education, .focusing on the consistency of 
each stated ^outcome with the role(sO eco-nomic t*heory assigns to 
"vocational education, and on the relative importance each outcome 
Ls accorded by the evidence accumulated to date. 

At the oufset, it is important to ask five que Simons : 




o Why do. we want, to identify outcomes of vocational 
education and to estimate the ^relative iftportan 
these outcpmes (i.e., v what are the intended Uses 

, ' this information)? . . ' 

■ # 

o What, actual criteria do we propose to examine as 

/ purported measures of vocational education outcomes? 

* • 

o How will this measurement be conducted (i.e., what 
measurement ' s"tandar<l( s) will be adopted)? 

o Where # will the observations for this estimation 

procedure be taken (i.e., what is the appropriate < 
unit> of , analysis, given the que stions already 
posed)? ' ' 

/■ . 4 % * 

o When should these -observations be made ; 0 (>i . e . , what* 
* is the appropriate temporal definition to adopt)? 
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. In terdependencies^among these fiVe issues, which l^ave re- 
ceived faf too ? li*ttle attention to date, rendfer most off our ac- 
cumulated knowledge" unacceptable as evidence of vocational 
education's effectiveness.,* 1 

• , ' The pamper i s/* divided ^JUito fo\ir parts. Fisst,. general obser- 
vations arbout the importance of the five questions posed above , ' 
are offered. The second section is devoted to a brief statement * 
of tour different theories tljat economists have proposed to ex- 
plain observed labor market outcome?. Ba§ed on these conceptual 
foundations,/ the third' section is devoted to an examination , of 
relevant evidence about vocational education outcomes. The final 
section ^summarizes one economist's conclusion^ about vhat we knpw 
aboift vocational" education outcomes. 



v 



Wh y, W ha# How, Where, and When? * * - 

:» ■ ■ — - * ■ • i * 

/ m • 

Choosing a Unit of j\nglysis / ^ ( 

P^ive years ago^ after more than a decade of exploring the* 
uses made of evaluation research, I concluded, that a major pur- 
pose for devoting resources* sto evaluation's apparently be 
able to say we 'are doing itP Since then, *I have decided that a 
major reason -for this limited relevance for decision - making is 
our* failure to consider beforehand what actions might potentially 
be taken on the basis of pdssible findings. 

\ \* 

Consider the folLpwing example. -Most evaluations of' voca- 
tional education outcomes havfe compared Jevents subsequent to exit 
from a cateyorical. classification "vo£ actional, education" vtfith the 
experiences of those who exited frfcm "general education" pro- 
grams. Recently, Rob Meyer (1982) has. demonstrated how deficient 
this classification practice i§: « * 

Almost all students take courses ifi vocational educa- 
tion, and, individuals take widely varying amounts 
of bourses in both academic, and vocational subjects. 
3 There is no • standard aqademic, genera-1, or vocational ^ 
program that is characterized*by a set nypvber of voca- 
•* tional and academic courses. In facts, many students in 
. • the academic program take more vocational coursework * v 
tfian do vocational- students.. (p.* 16) f 

What ^Ls appropriate unxt of analysis? $ This question cannot 
be answered without prioi: consid'erationof the "why?" query .^>One 
impor tant t use of outcomes information is to convince members of 
Cong.ress that federal funding of vocational education is a worth- 
while investment. Two related uses'of outcomes information*are 
to inform State legislators and local officials about vocational 
education's relative merit. Is the appropriate unit of analysis 
'the, same for each of these three important uses, of outcomes 
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information? No. • In fact/ given any one of the .three levels *pf 
decision making, the appropriate unit of analysis will vary*/ de- 
pending upon "the specific question that is posed.* For example, 
consider 4 the fdllov^Lng questions: > ' 

o How /effective ^re vQcational education activities 
; * -that are currently funded through federal- reim- 

bursement? * m * r 

q What consequences wou^d be 'expected t6 follow a 

substantial, decrease- ( increase) % in federal funding 

of vocational education .activities? - . 

o' How ^target efficient are current earmarking provi-<? 
, sions* for the~dedicat-ion of federal reimbursement 

to selected target populations (i.e., are these - * 
funds actually reserved for the. 6uppoi?t of setvices 
offered o$ly to members of the designated groups)? 
v ' • 

o How efficiently do the states and local school <3is-. 
> tricts manage the federal funds made. available to 
them for vocational education purposes? 

. i . 

The point is this: - Even thoqgh each of these questions' ad- 
dresses an aspect of federal funding of vocational education, "a 
different unit of analysis is. called fqr in each case. In the 
^trst instance, tunnel vision is permitted, focusing attention . on 
present program m mixes and levels. t In addition, only average 
effectiveness need be estimated. The second question, however, 
involves hypothetical circumstances: If the Ley el of federal 
're imb.br sement were substantially smaller (larger)', what changes 
in ptograra mix arid/or level would be 'likely" to occur? Now we are 
talking-about marginal , as vy^ell as 3 average > outcomes ; that is, it 
'is important to know who would be t affected by the decrease (in- 
crease). Tfye third, question requires data, at^a sufficient l^vel 
of detail to permit the analyst .to explore possible substitution 
•effects; meaning the possibility that state and local officials 
withdraw their resources from (or fail to allocate resources to ■ 
these activities because the federal yfunds are edrnfarked for , 
these purposes. If substitution of ^chis type occurs, the tar.get 
efficiency of the federal fundings is obviously diminished in a ' 
net resource availability sen^e. The fourth question has nothing 
to do with effectiveness, a £>oint thftt is, not frequently appreci- 
ated. Efficiency refers to the least-cost provision of 
services — in* this case,, vocational education. The pertinent 
question* here is: H6w can* we, get tehe mbst vocational education 
for our federal* investment? This question c&n be explored and 
debated without devoting any attention at all to the question* 
How effective, in outcomes terms, i>5 the vocational education 
offered through these auspices? Pt is in thi§ context that the 
aqtho'rs of NIE's The Vocational Education Study: The Finqtl / 
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Report concluded? ; .that "(tjhe' best promise of -securing, results 
likely to be useful for improving programs, and decision making 
on program 
and, operated 1 

Of course? -tfithin this management context, it is necessary to 
choose one or more definitions of vocational -education 'programs 
(i.e. / multiple units of observation may still be 'chosen). / 



a of furi/igs .is ' to evaluate # t^e ways ^ programs are piarineci 
:ed u O&itionlal Institute of .Education' 1981, p..xxxviii). 



It is apparent .from the preceding discussion that the~~s~eTerr- 
tion of relevant outcomes— and indeed whether outcomes are even 
j>ertinent--is dependent, in part, upon the uses that are to be 
Made of the analysis. .Since eighteen preselected outcomes are 
explored in-s.ection three, no further development of the connec- 
tion between "why? J " and "what?" questions is presented here. * 



Selecting a Measurement Standard 



/ 



X 



The choice of a measurement standard is obviously a crucial 
determinant of the reliability to be associated with reported 
estimates of vocational education ^outcome 5. Unfortunately , /few 
of the ultimate users of ev#luat;Lon studies are sophisticate^ 
enough in their understanding of statistical estimating proce- 
dures to assess the precision and stability. of outcomes 'estimates 
presented to them. (The abili-ty and willingness of ,evaluator% to 
promote user understanding! ip also questionable . ) A dramatic 
example of the vulnerability of evaluation consumers is found in 
two : arveys of education production functipn estimates,, whiqh 
reached "completely opposite conclusions/ even though well over 
half of the studies surveyed were common to both examinations 
'{Barnow 1979, pp. 314-315.). The reason for -thd discrepancy is 
that one survey used statistical significance of 'individual 
•coefficients a& a basis for importance,- while 'the _othd*r survey 
adopted a. percentage of variance^explained criterion fpr impor^ ; 
tance- • ^ 

Gepgraphic and Temporal* Considerations ? - 

4 The "where?" and "when?" questions can be*" introduced at this 
point, because decisions with respect to each affek the robust- 
ness, ( or rang£ of applicability, of reported' j3utt:ofttes estimate's. 
It will be, seen in section three that omitted variables severely 
limit tfte relevance of national surv^y^based estimates of voca- \ 
tional education outcomes repor-ted to date. Furthermore, evi- 
dence is presented in» section tVrcee that the timing of recording 
outcomes information is a critical 'determinant cf the stability 
of derive'd effectiveness estimates. * * 

It is only a slight overstatement to conclude that we havd 
been recording, the wrong data, at the wrong time(s),, "using 'inap- 
propriate units of observation, and then subjecting th6se da'ta to 

■ • * 
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inappropriate testing procedures/ because of a pervasdve failure 
to decide beforehand what anyone might do^wi^h a plausible range 
of ,possibLe estimates? of-^vocational education outcomes. . 

•On this pessimistic- note, we move directly into a brief 
exposition of the role(s) economic tftfeory assigns to vocational 
ed^c^tioh. \ ' . 



Vocational - Ediix&tion and Labor Market * , 
Outcomes : Four Economic Perspectives . <> 

y - < ~^ . > , , # 

. ' The data that 'are available to address any contemporary 
issue 1 are an artifact. of some historical reason for collecting 
the j information, one that bear's no necessary, relationship to th6 
current issue < - Therefore, there is no particular reason tQ 
expect available data to, be . well suited to-defining today's 
issues. More* bluntly there is a "data < availability — policy re- 
levance dilemma," which, is,, in some respects, unavoidable, but 
about which we should v always be aware. « * 

Accuracy, or precision <?£ information, „is meaningful only in 
reference to a specific purpose. Undefined demands for "better" 
or "more current" data at "moife detailed" levels for "smaller" 
geographical areas are likely to be counterproductive*. The Voca- 
tional Education Act, as amended, reflects certain "assumptions 
about education\and labor market institutions and practices. 
Some observers of these institutions and tfcie behavior o£ individ- 
uals have concluded that fundamental changes have occurred in the 
employment relationship, chances that are not currently reflected 
in the. convent^pnal wisdom about how government action can im- 
prove individual employment opportunities and earnings. % The 
purpose of this section .is to indicate how diverse Extant 
theories of labor marke/t behavior are, and to, relate these dif- , 
ferences to data requirements, throifgh a reexaminatioli of the 
five questions posed i in the preceding section; * '* 1 



havio^r, 



/ 

The four, theories about labor market institution? .and be- 
whose merits. economists continue to debate, are-- 



/ 



o 
o 
o 
o 



the human capital approach, t % 
the signaling approach, 
the job competition approach, and 
the segmented labp'r market approach. 



Each of these theories assigns a different rdle to vocation- 
al education, andcathe outcomes estimation process that would 
logically accompany each o1| the four differs from the others. 
This is the reason that a conceptual foray must precede plunging 
Thto«the evidence about these outcom.es, 
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The, Human Capital Approach 



* This theory asserts that individual productivity differ- 
ences can be reduced to a comiaon denominator that .allows us to • 
array individuals along a continuum according to their" embodiment 
o*f* greater qr lessel: amounts of "human capital/ 1 What, is this 
carrmon denominator? Roughly, it is cognitive ability or skill, 
the ability to do something with a greater 05 lesser, degree of 
facility. It is assumed that .this is what matters in the' em- 
ployer^ decision whether to hire, how much to pay, when -and ^ . 
whether to train on tfre.job, and^ v/h ether eventually to promote an 
employee . , - 



JIow is this human capital embodiment measured? Usually, it s - 
i§ by time units of education (training) completed, — to captur*e 
pre-;lauor xaarket eny?^ productivity development- -and time units 
of work ^experience to reflect on-the-job 'training acquired. . 
There is no direct method for measuring the quantity of human 
•productive capacity. -Even the strongest advocates of the useful- . 
ness of human capital analy*si.s acknowledge its simplistic charac- 
terization of a complex relationship. They admit that time spent* 
in school is not synow^oijous Vith the absorption 4 of learning. 
Furthermore, it is recognised that individual abilities to maifke 
the 'skills acquired through learning differ. *f 

Just as there is no direct measure of quantity of embodied 
human productive capacity; £here is no direct "measur^of its 
price. . This distinction is important for estimating vocational 
education outcomes, because^it draws attention to two very 
different ways in which i'naividual employment opportunity and 
earnings % nYight be improved: «. . 




To the extent that 'individual productive potential 
is important in employer hiring and promoti&n de- 
cisions, the quantity of human capital embodiment' ■ 
and 



matters , 



o. giveji any level of embodied productive potential, 
the earnings received for applying this potential 
can be altered within a limited range. 

A fundamental rationale for government funding of vocational 
education is an assumption that skill ^Ls an important missing 
ingredient barring the fulfillment of individual opportunity to 
secure higher earnings . * % 0 

A number of anomalies have been cited, which create skep- 
ticism in^ some* quarters that this simple human capital approach 
should remain a mainstay of the country's h.uman resources invest- 
ment policy: Race- and sex-based differences in occupational 
status and earnings, which remain. after the most careful control^ 
for education and training exposure, a^ least raise further 
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Questions about the universal importance* of s^Scill as^a primary .6 
1 determinant of subsequent*- employment experience. To date, the 
complexities of sorting out the independent influence^ of skill 
embodiment and' personal correlates of the decision to of skill 
embodiment and personal correlates of the decision to enter <?ne 
type of education program, 'rather than another, have not b^een 
resolved.. And inconsistencies have been discovered between What 
employers say their hiring* and promotion criteria are and. what 
their .actual practices reveal. (Evidence regarding each of these 
-assertions\is cited in the* next section.) 

f ' i V . 

The Signaling Approach • . * 

« • ^_ 

r In the absence of a direct way to measure individual produc- 

tive potential", an alternative view of the possible role .of ]?re- 
labor* market entry sjcill development has arisen. VThile i.ndivid--^ - 
'uaEQ. productivity per se remains unknown, marketable information l * > * 
about productive potential may still be produced in a vocational 

-^education* setting . ^ \ • * 

. \ J 

Each* of us embodies* measurable, characteristics, some- of 
which can be modified, while others are unalterable. Individual 
predicted "productivity ( actual productivity i^ not known before- 
hand) is .a function .of each empioyer.'s weighting of these charac- 
teristics^ In other words, the employer is uncertain about the 
individual's productive potential, so the individual is assessed t 
on the £>asis of p revious group experience , or some proxy thereof. 
If the employer has ,ho basis for Comparing an individual with 
previous experience, Hrfre yinceVtainty factor .looms larger in the 
decision process. To' the extent that an individual is compared 
with a 'low average productivity group, the candidate 1 s_ likelihood 
of success is diminished* If the attribUte(s) upon which the 
classification is "made are unalterable, nothing can be done 
individually to change the eltfipldyer's assessment of the charac- 
teristics). (However, society c-an, though "statutory adminis- 
trative and attitudinal actions, affect this decision making 
process.) . 1 ' - ^ ' 

The potential role for vocational education in this concept- 
ual izatiorTTs f undamentally'dif ferent from that which is' associ- 
ated with the humarr capital approach. Here exhibition of a voca- 
tional education signal may enhance, or tarnish, an individual's 
relative ranking by an employer for- reasons that have. little; or 
in the extreme nothing, to do with skill improvements t^hat oc- 
curred*throucfn those auspices. For example, a student 1 s* decision 

•fto enter a vocational program may be interpreted by an employsr 
as evidence of that person's commitment to a generic' type of 
work. A second example is found <in the frequent observation that * ^ 

/'it is unclear whether prestigious training institutions actually 
offer greater skill enhancement than lesser known schools, or 
whether the 'exercise of greater admissionf selectivity predeter- 
mines nelateively- greater success of terminus. 
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The signaling approach provides an intuitively appealing 
story: ^Without having to produce" a precise measure o£ wViat . • 
. t vocational, education really does to ,a person's productive .poten- 
tial, it explains why participation in this activity might be 
used as a predictor of future productivity* (It also explains, 
by the way, why the acquisition .of certification may be diminish- - 
ing in importance as a^ guarantee of, entree into productive em- 
ployment: As more applicants exhibit a 'given attribute to em- 
. ployers, this characteristic diminishes in importance as' a dis- 
tinguishing signal by which to differentiate ' ampng panCJidates. 
Again, in' the extreme, if we were ever ho achTeve the goal of en- 
suring that everyone receives a high school ^diploma, ''this generic 
acc omjSlishinent. would serine no screening function whatsoever.) 

The .Job Competition Approach ^ f . . 

The key to this theory is an assumption that most applicable 
skills are learned on the . job . Prior to job entry/ individuals " ^ 
are mostly bidding 'for training^ opportunities. Productivity is 
held to reside in the. job, not* in' the individual. Earnings are 
tied to the job held, not directly to personal productive poten- 
tial. f t .'• 

Here individuals are arrayed along a continuum in the order 
of their, relative attractiveness to employers^ tfhicb, .in, turn, 
depends upon those characteristics, that convey an impression of 
expected rel'a-tiye hiring and training costs. At, the -same i:4.nte/ 
there is a set of factors . th at determines which and how many job 
opportunisms are made avail*able. (Nothing more is said abcut 
this crucial issue, but it is important to recogni-ze that this 
"demand side" issue determijtes'how far along the*queue-of aspir- 
anus the- available pcJol^ ofT^ob opportunities .Will reach.)../ 

The signajLitig £tory offered no explanation for the observed 1 
nonuniformirties in employers* hirin'g, retention, and promotion 
/ * critericfT In the job competition approach, there is no supply of 
trained labor, *in the traditional sense, of that term. The smaller 
% the difference in .expected training cost amo*ng applicants, the 
greater is the employer 's autonomy to introduce subjective pre- 
ferences. The more alike job aspirants are^in *t.h6ir\pb jective 
attributes, the more important becomes employer discretionary . 
power to impose s ub jective judgments . 

♦ m Obviously, the fundamental question^ that, this job competi- 

tion theory pose's no vocational educators is: ^How &OPS~"expo£ur£ t 
to> your program(s) contribute to reducing relative, hiring and/or t, 
tra-ining costis that wil}. be borne-%y y emploj/ers? Again, fthere are 
many po'ssible. ways in whiclv*&he relative attractiveness cjf 
'enrollee* an, vocational education programs might be enhanced from 
a prospective* employer*' s standpoint, <ind only some 'of tj/es£ pos- 
-« N s^bilities ^require direct skil,l development. 

•.'*/" ~ , 
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Js there a fundamental 'difference between the job competi- 
■ tion story's dliaracter i Ration of expected relative hiring and *, 
training costs and . the human Capital story's concept of differ- 
ential embodied productivity? Or, are these simply semantic 
nuances? Ai?e iqpst skills learned on the job? And, regardless of 
the answer j|i^en to this question, must an important proportion 
of skills be t acquired in a joint learning-production setting? JEs 
it important) to recognize interdependencies among co-workers in a 
substantial 'pnough segment of production to warrant dowaplaying 
.the concept of individual productive f potential/, independent of a 
specific application of that potential? Each of these questions, 
is a topic of hotly cgntested debate at the present time, and no 
summary observations are tendered here. 

- 

The Segmented Labor Market Approach 

A final important dimension of the recent institutional work 
that has been done characterizes the labor market in terms of" 
segments. Many of you. have undoubtedly heard the terms primary 
and secondary' labor markets, or dual labor markets. In this view, 
there are "good" jobs and "bad" jobs. The primary labor market 
is characterized by the" presence of well-developed internal labor 
markets (i.e., an administrative unit, within which the alloca- 
tion of labor is governed by a set of administrative rules and 
procedures), which 4 are^at least partially insulated 'from, external 
market forces. -While not irecossarily high paying, these jobs are 
usually seen as offering stabiliTty^and codified rules for indus- 
trial grievance handling. In contraslTr-^the secondary labor 
market is seen as offering little reward for-^ndividual produc- 
tive potential, limited opportunity, to move out^>f this sector, 
pervasive underemployment, and frequently capricious supervisory, 
relationships. Given these characteristics, the secondary labor 
market also exhibits high turnover and low wages. Interactive^ 
forces between this secondary job environment and the behavior 
of incumbents in those jobs are emphasized. > 



From this perspective, the secondary sector is viewed as an 
. integral part of the economy, which absorbs many of the insecuri- 
ties of volatile economic forces, forces that would otherwise 
affect the primary, sector, whose incumbents have exercised their 
power to create advantages that they will not willingly share. 
Indeed, the degree of elaboration of internal labor market fea- 
tures in the primary sector is, in part, a result of incumbent 
'fears of losing advantages already gained or anticipated. Rules 
are established to allocate scarce earning opportunities. 

4 - —...i — - 

- Many issues of importance to vocational educators flow from 
this characterization of segmentation and incumbent insecurity. 
Customary ways of doing things ultimately constrain responsive- 
ness to changing economic forces. As long as efficient economic 
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conditions do not change .radically, the acceptability of custom- 
* arv practices presents no conflict. Custom develops as ait adapt- 
ive or imitative process, which is facilitated by work group con- 
tinuity anS homogeneity. * New procedures and new group members 
dilute this customary group behavior,, at least temporarily. 
Important formal and informal aspects of any jofr assignment ,jnust 
,often, be learned from co-worke*rs . If these colleagues are in- 
secure about their own employment and promotion prospects, this 
can be expected to be reflected in their willingness to share the 
essential information that is ^necessary to succeed (arid, in some * 

cases, to survive) ♦ - 
i ^ 

Among the .important consequences for vocational education 
'outcomes, if this characterization of labor market institutions 
and the behavior of incumbent employees is Accurate, are the fol- 
lowing: 

* » * 

o The time dependence of labor market success subse- 
quent to exit from a vocational education program 
is of critical importance because of the associa-/ 
tion between incumbent security and "outsider" \ 
opportunities to apply embodied skills and to learn 
new skills. 0 

o The relative importance of objective "iskill acquisi- 
tion as a determinant of, subsequent econojnic suc- 
cess is expected to be uneven, with other personal 
characteristics (e.y., sex, race and interpersonal 
relations) influencing outcomes, independent of 
embodied product ive potential . m 

o Skill acquisition and employment opportunity are, 
to some extent, simultaneously determined; that is 
skill embodiment is accepted as a faffctor in initial 

, access probabilities., but access is necessary to 

acairire further skills. Vocational education's 
rj^le in enhancing access tq subsequent learning op- 
I. ^portunities is of great interest. 

The' I-jour Theories: A Final Statement . 

\ — t 

i 

The purpose of this extended exposition of four quite dif- 
ferent approaches* to understanding the dynamics of labor market 
institutions and individual behavior has been to reveal the un- 
settled nature of economists 1 disciplinary perspective on the 
actual and potential role(s) for vocational education in pro- 
moting individual and societal well-being . 

Returning, briefly, to the five questions that were set 
forth in the preceding section, it is now apparent that the unit 
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of analysis chosen and the specific outcomes criteria selected 
are likely to be different, depending u-pon which^of the four con- 
ceptualizations one accepts'. Concernrabout outcdmes 1 estimated 
precision .and stability is also expected to-be a f un'ction, - in 
part, of the ^theoretical persuasipn exhibited. And, perhaps most 
# important of all, the initiating- inquiry itself, the "why?^ qOes- 
*tion,-is heavily influenced, ,it not determined, by the preconcep- 
tions one brings to the task. » - 

What questions, then, have economists asked about vocational 
education outcomes? What evidence has been introduced? And how' 
reliab .e are the conclusions reached? It is to these matters 
that we turn now, in section three - - * 



Questions , Evidence and Conclusions : 
Economib Perspectives 

It was .asserted in the preceding section that the questions' 
asked by those of, different the6retical persuasions direct the . 
respective explorations along different paths from the very out- 
set. Let me' now illustrate the importance of this point. Bowles 
and Glntis asked, "How <".an we best understand the evidently 
critical relationship between education and fche capitalist ec- 
onomy?" (Bowles and Gintis 1976, p* 10). And they concluded: 

Indeed, we believe that the evidence strongly supports 
the thesis that the vocational education movement was 
less a response to the specific job training needs of 
the rapidly expanding corporate sector than an accommo-- 
dation of - a previously elite educational institution — 
the high school — to the changing needs of reproducing * 
the class structure. Particularly important in this 
respect was the use of the ideology o;f vocationalism to, 
justify. a tracking system which would separate an& 
stratify young people loosely* according to race, ethnic 
origins, and class backgrounds. (p. 194) 

This theme is chosen for introductory purposes because in- 
quiry of this type cannot be transformed into the eighteen pre- 
selected outcomes that are to be examined in the following pages, 
(interested readers are uifged to read Gordon, Edwards, and Reich 
1982; La Belle and Verhine 1975; and Grubb 1979/ for "revision- 
ist" interpretations; and Ravitch 1979, as one example of the 
traditionalist response..) - . 

At the opposite extreme of a continuum of economic approach- 
es, we find Psacharopoulos^ asking: "How. does the profitability' 
of investment in education compare with t>e profitability of 
investment in physical capital?" And, " (W)hat contribution has 
investment in education made to economic growth in different 
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countries?" ( Psacharppoulos 19 73/ p.* 3,). This rate-of-^returrr 
approach does not provide any insights about (1) how education 
produces the estimated return, (*2) whether this rate of return is 
the highest that can be achieved with the given educational 
irfputs, or (3) how this*rate off'return would be affected by -an 
increase (decrease) in the scale of education offerings. In 
terms of the five questions, posed at, the outset, this approach 
offers little management guidance. (See Michael Carbine's j 
chapter rn Lecht 19 74, pp. 70-95, f<?r a presentation ithatr is 
supportive of this cost-benefit approach.) 



An 

inpu L-ou 



alternative approach is^to attempt , to specif y t an 
tput relationship, or, a production function: 



knowledge of tlie technical relationships between inputs 
and'oytputs is only the f.irst step in using the produc- 
tion function for "eva-luatipn purposes. The input prices 
jt' can be used to determine how a given- level of output can 
be produced at minimum cost. If the output -prices are 
known as well-, the optimum level of output can be deter- 
mined in addition to the appropriate combination of in- 
puts, f^tius a production function approach dan provide 
richer informatign than the cost-benefit approach. 

*(Barnow 1979, p. 299) - ' _ „. 

t» • • 
The educational pr oduction f unction literature has been 
subjected to extraordinary methodological' scrutiny (Heim and 
Peri 1974; Barnow^l979, pp. 300-310; Meyer 1982, which cites 
Hanushek's ( 1981 ) % recent review of this literature). Heim ana 

Perl urge Caution: 

'♦'.*• 

•It, is important to remember that analyses of this sor<£ 
V are going, to omit some dimensions of input and jneasure 

others only ,in broad aggregate. These difficulties 
<y „ should not" be a basis for rejecting the conclusions of 

• these analyses.^ In- evaluating an analysis, two critical 

. ' questions should be asked: are the dimensions of^ input 
omitted from the analysis? systematically * and signifi- 
cantly related to % thbse included ^nd are the variables 
included sufficiently disaggregated for policy purposes? 
(Heim and Rerl 19 74, p. 4) ^ 1 

(~ In other wor:ds»> specification errors (failing to specify 
properly which inputs are related to the outcomes that are of . 
interest) and measurement errors (choosing inappropriate proxies 
for the true influencing factor ) bar us from achieving unbiased 
/ estimates of the input-output relationship. fciased estimates of 
' the effect of those input factors that are controllable by voca- 
tional educatorb, for example, offer a poor basis upon which to 
make administrative decisions. It is for this reason that the 
proper unit of analysis must be chosen, .paying attention to the 
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type(s) of decision ^that might be influenced by the analysis. 

Barnow ( 1979*) of fairs, a clear comparison of the production^ 
v function app^oafehes that are available:* estimating the effect^ 
l? of specified inputs on (1) direct outputs, on the one -hand , or 4 < 
? *(2f indirect v outputs, on the other hand. Barnow (1979) asserts 
that "(t)he direct outputs of a training program ar.e the skills 
and r# attitudes produced by the program that are embodied in the 
trainees. The, indirect or ultimate outputs of a program are 
■ those changes tlrat occur in variables of interest that are Xnte re- 
mediated by the iapox" market and other institutions' 1 (Bartiow * 
1979, pp- 318-319). ('Note that it is possible, in principle, for 
the direct output to be unrelated vto skill enhancement or atti- 
1 tudinal change, a poinrt that Barnow (1979) fai€s to' make ♦ ) 

Kstimation of the direct output of skills requires' t . 
competency -based measurement techniques (Taggart 19$1, PP*' 
321-332). - Estimations of the indirect employment and earnings* 
outcomes of vocational education require adoption of a control ' 
group, which permits the analyst to ga>uge the hypothethdcal ex- 
perience the trained persons would have exhibited in the absence 
of an exposure to vocational education. (It is recognized that 
there are other , assessment techniques; Cf.*, Av^rch^ Carrall, 
' Donaldson, Kieslihg, ^tfd Pincuc 1972; Tettman 1973). 

At, issue, regardless of the indirect estimation technique 
-.that is ultimately selected, is' a proper specification of the t 
earnings function*, if earnings enhancement is accepted as an ap- 
propriate indirect outcpme of vocational education. It is clear 
that economists have a long way to ,go in this specification and 
estimation process (Hanushek 1981; Gustman and^ Steinmeier 198p; 
and ' Meyer- 1982) . Hanushek (1981), for example*,' concludes : 

(E)stimated, rates of return for years of schooling, par- 
* ticul&ry in regression estimates considering other indi- 
vidual differences appear very unstable'*: Changes in.~ 
sample, changes in tim§ periods, and changes in precise 
model specifications yield enormous changes in estimated ~ 
rates of r-eturn. Attempts to improve these models by . 
adding more detailed measures of individuals (say, abil-- 
ity or school quality) or characteristics of labor 
markets have not narrowed the coefficient differences * 
significantly. 

Interpretive di fficulties with these investigations 
arise from two sour'ces. First, the conceptual models 
involve purely supply-side behavior of individuals, 
. but the empirical models are- actually complicated 
reducedfomi relationships that combine supply and deman 
forces. Second, there is little consensus on the 
appropriate specification of the under lying '.structural 
t relationships. (Hanushek 1981, p. .240) "\ . 
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.Richard Freeman Vecently asked,. "Ca'n we take disadvantaged 
workers and readier improve their earnings capacity, getting .tti* 
in better jobs? 1 * (#r&eman i'98L , p. 128). He concludes: ' * 



TITe question cannot be answered wi<th cross-section 
regression analysis comparing the 'earnings . of^ persons 
with the same measured attributes in different sectors, 
because such comparisons 'involve different persons, one 
• of whom may have superior unobserved attributes • Long- 
itudinal 'studies of Earnings provide some evidence but 
'are subject -to alternative interpretations r also because 
of questions about* the unmeasured characteristics of 
persons ,who shift sectors. . . \ > 

» * v 

Does 'the wage determination process reward personal 
attributes, education, and age less in the secondary 
sector than in\» the primary sector.... Atpresent, our 
best conclusion is that the wage determination process 
differs between markets in vhieh few workers are low 
paid and those in which many workers are disadvantaged . v 

(Freeman 1981, pp. 1J28-129) 

• * 

The important point to be t made here, baseci on. the Heinf and* 
Perl. (1974), Barnow (1979), Hanushek (1981), and Freeman (1981'') 
conclusions, is that estimates o,f the relative importance of any 
particular factor, such as vocational education, are highly 
sensitive to model specification and estimating technique. 

What can be said about the correlates of worker productiv- 
ity? t (See, for exanfple, Leach 1981) In a paper which is f of 
cricial importance to an assessment of vocational education out- 
comes, Charles Brown (1982) receatly observed that": , * 

' The relationship between job performance £nd individual 

attributes known by the employer at*time of -hiring is an « 
important topic among economists. ... * 

The ''individual characteristic" most, often studied ^by , 
economists** (and often studied by others) is education. 

f Attempts to use within firm data to test whether more- 4 , 
educated individuals ai;e more productive have produced 

/ very mixed results. ... ' 

*> 

While within-firm studies of- warker^ performance can / * 
potentially provide valuably evidence on the question of ( " 
whether individuals with more education (or more of jsome 
o titer characteristics) are more productive, ££ey suffer 
'from a potentially serious statistical flaw. . . . Jf 
firms prefer more-educated applicants, less-educated 



applicants who are hired are likely to have "compen- 
sating virtues' 1 knowr? to the hirer but often hotto.the 
researcher! Thu£, 'comparing performance of more-' and ^ 
fess-educated workers understates the edge of the typi- * y 
cal (that is, randomly selected) more-educated 
worker over the typical less-educated worker. Moreover, 
the' bias is more sev.ere when the empl'oyer overestimates 

* * * the importance of education. (Brown 1§82, pp. 178-180) 

Again, the omitted variables issue'has arisen. Brown's 
(1982) conclusion can be anticipated: 

) ' ' ■ k ' v 

Ordinary least squares estimates* of the determinants of 
. employee performance* are likely to give bias.ed estimates 
s of the importance of the various factors which firms use 

in hiring. The magnitudeiof this bifts, however, depends 
on the selection process of the^firm, being most import- 
ant when the firm accurately fudges unrecorded attri- 
butes of applicants which areJLrf fact important deter-* 
minants of later x^erformance-! ' Consequently, the magni- 
tude of such biases will va£*y from one context to 
another — as will the determinants of per folfoance them-* w 
selves. (Brown 1982, p. 1^2) • 

So a decision is called fpr : Should we proceed to enumerate 
v the litany of ou-tcomes estimates, whicj^ economists have shown no 
' hesitation, in offering the"ur> suspecting consumer of evaluation, 
results; or, jshould we sinfply assert that the methodqlogical 
weaknesses are so universal and 'damaging that to continue would 
* amount to complicity in the crime? A middle ground, of sorts, is 
adopted. The best of the most recent evaluative literature 
1 authored by economists ia. presented , because it demonstrates the 

professional commitment of some of those within the, discipline to 
- resolve the onathodological problems', thereby contributing to our 
^^CT^t^nding of - vocational education outcomes. 

• The review of specific evidence about vocational Education - 
ou^c^mes that follows is limited to — 

• / {t • 

o increased "earnings , v * w t 

o. placement in a training-related job/ and 
o enhanced 'job .advancement. m 0 

* * In creased Earnings * 

• pat Brenner writing iri«a t National Commission for Employment 
Policy publication fta£ reviewed the available Evidence oh 
> increased earnings accruing to participants in secondary level ^ 
-vocational education. (1981/, pp. 10-39) Based on Meyers (1982) 
analyses, which are examined in greater detail later in this sec- 
tion, The ^CLP (1981) study concludes that: , 
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... there are initial large gains t*Q women taking 
commercial courses,* but Lhat these gains decline over- 
time . . . . \ 

Course work in home economics was associated' with-, a % 
significant decrease in income throughout the period 
1972 to 19 79.," for all women; t but especiafly for black, 
and Hispanic, women . *' 

Unfortunately, the data were too we.ak-H^r^rb^Tide mean- 
ingful results abaut the' outcome'" "for women of * taking 
vocational education^rogfams that are predominantly 
male. ^J^<^^ 

y . 

The regression analysis for males, again controlling for 
*a series of socioeconomic and labor market variables, 
■ ■ failed to show any^ positive return to vocational educa- 
tion, pooled over all kinds of vocation^ courses. In 
^regressions conducted separately for white, Iplack, and 
Hispanic males, the coefficients were sometimes ^ * 
positive, sometimes negative, but not statistically 
^signif icant . ■ , 

Meyer was able to compare the effects of vocational 
education tak^n in area vocational schools with that 
taken in comprehensive high sch€*pls. Enrollment in an • 
- area vocational school did seem to improve the liveli- 
hood of positive economic gaXn£--fcu^ males (but nQt^for ■ 
females), although the gains we-r? small, (pp. 29-3 4) 

d *. 
\/hen read in the context of the preceding continents about 
model specification and estimation, sensitivity, these are fragile 
conclusions, indeed. As we will see, Meyer (1982) has Adne a 
masterful job with the data available (from thfe 1972 longitudinal 
Study of Education Effects), but these data are npt weJJL soiited 
to correct the deficiencies noted by Hanushek (1981) and Brown 
(1982)., . * 

Grasso and Shea's (J-9 79) analysis obviously deserves mention 
"because it provided the basic input to The National Institute of 
Education's (1980) Interim Report on The Vocational Education % 
Study. . However, Gustmafi and Steinme.ier (1980), and Meyer (1982), 
have offered good reasons to downplay thej.r results. Gr v asso and 
Shea- (1979) reported that : ~ 

4"/ 

With respect to wages and earnings, findings (based * 1 

largely on the MLS) differed by sex . Among males, ' 4 * 
enrollment in an occupational program during high school 
was on average unrelated to rate of pay and te annual 
earnings. (It should be noted*, however, that analysis 
by specialty area, such as weldang and automobile 
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repair, was not. possible . ) Indeed ,^ some evidence sug- 
,gests\that vocational graduates enjoyed slower rates 
' of growth in wages over time than did general graduates. 
' Among \ the females, business 'and office graduated tore 
found \o ejnjoy higher rates ol pay and annual earnings 
than were general graduates 1 ;' ' 7 • 

T- 

Postsecondary training appeared to, produce benefits in 
, wages and N earnings for higl\ school graduates of either 
sex- (and, significantly / for high schooli .dropouts, too) 
(p. 183). • { 

These results are' cited here only because they provide an • 
opportunity to illustrate how susceptible evaluation results are 
to misuse. Daymont a/id Rumberger (1982),, and Meyer (1982) have 
demonstrated how. weak the 'des igna,tion ''vocational education 
graduate" is for analytical purposes. And Meyer (1982) has 
demonstrated the time sensitivity pf earnings comparisons. 
Indeed-, . Gustman and Steinraeier (1980) question the appropriate- 
ness of earnings comparisons themselves. What,, then, are we to^ 
mSke of the outcomes findings reported in the NIE (T.981) study* s 
FinaJL Report ? There reanalysis of national d^ta sets by The 
Huron Institute is reported: 

What, in sum, has been learned about the., outcomes of 
participation in .'a secondly, vocat-ional^progra'm? 
Evidence from ptior research and reanalysis of national , 
survey data indicate fairly / consistently that females 
who graduate Erom business and office prog ranfs- -the 
majority, of finales in occupationaLly specific secondary 
vocational education programs—fare better in* the la^bor 
market than female graduates of the "general curriculum. 

Evidence of differences between male graduates of 
secondary vocational and general programs wi thout post- 
secondary education is not as strong as thett for' female 
'graduates. (VI 1-20 and 21) 

Again, knowjbng\hat the earnings , streams are time sensitive 
renders these cone l\ikions , based on national survey data collec- 
ted within four years of program exit, of, limited interest. 

y , 

Thi's is an appropriate point, too, to„reiterate why theory 
is so important to proper outcomes .assessment. If female grad-. 
uates from business and office programs fare better than female 
graduates of the general curriculum, is this "good" or -bad"? If 
this program provides a skill that is differentially rewarded in 
a fluid (i.e., open, or accessible) marketplace, 'it may be judged 
desirable. However, if young women who enter this curriculum 
have narrower self-development horizons than their sisters who 
choose other routes, thi>s' initial advantage may be masking a 
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longer-terra truncation of opportunity. (Recall that Meyer's 
analysis suggests .that even this initial earnings advantage, 
diminishes quite rapidly.) A<jain the question that precipitates 
the analysis is critical, as i£ the 'driving force(s) behind the 
data collection process. \ 

Meyer's nane hcts been mentioned throughout this paper up to 
this point. Why is his work so. special? Because he has paid 
c*loser attention to the model specification and estimation issues 
than 'anyone^else to date. This is not to say that he h^s re- 
solved .the specification and estimation problems that others have 
warned, us kjoout. But he has ahown, again ja, the sensitivity of 
n&sults to the unique approach taken*. 

In addition to the results /that Meyer (1982) reports for 
those who graduated only from high school (NCEP 1981, above), he 
offers the following (mprotant observation: 

** ^ 

** * 

(T)he analysis shoul d* be extended to individuals in 
X . other ^or markets, for example, the. market *for col ? leg 
graduates- or graduates of postsecondary vocational 
schools, /The overall evaluation of vocational education 
should depend on .its effects in all labor markets. 
(Meyer 1982) ' . „ 

s 

Meyer subsequently examined the relationships among* post- 
secondary plans, participation in vocational education, and post- 
secondary choices. It is important to understand these relation- 
ships to estimate the indirect effects of Vocational education on 
earnings/ through its intermediate effect on postsecondary 
choice. Meyer .( 1982 L conclude^: 

except for Hispanic men, we find- that after controlling ° % 
*' for personal and. family characteristics and parental^ 

schooling desires, high school vocational education doeS 
not increase the 'likelihood <|£ enrollment in^post-. 
secondary vocational school Foi: women, in fact, there 
is some evidence of substitutability of high school and 
postsecondary vocational school, controlling for these 
■ other factors . i , 

Although we cannot be sure that, 'sufficient control vari- 
ables have been included in- the equations " presented in 
this section, we conclude that vocational ^education has 
an important effect on <he choice of postsecondary ac- 
tivity, particularly on the decision to attend colLege. 
(p. 21) 

This opt'ibn value of a currlcular decision is well known, 
Sut too often overlooked in the literature. One aspect of this 
was mentioned in the suggestion that young women who enter 
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business and office programs may thereby signal their willingness 
to narrow the range, of subsequent employment. (The same could be 
said/ of coyrse, ^about selected* other choices.)- An. analogy, 
which the author recently saw in the summer 1982 issue of The 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly / is found Un the ^unusually high 
proportion of graduates from posts-econdary education programs who 
are actually teaching, in relation to the , proportion of graduates^ 
fcgm other baccalaureate programs Who have entered "directly 
related 11 occupations. Is this differential 'attributable to 
positive or negative factors? Db education majors have narrower 
(i.e., more well define*) career objective^; o c r ar^ graduates 
.from these* prpgranrs more limited in their ojpport unties? 

\ 

The potential importance of measurement error is exemplified 
by comparing iifie results di^STTssed up to thi^ point, which were 
derived .from analyses .of the National -Longitudinal Study of 1972 
High SGhboJ. Seniors <la l ta, with results reported on the b^sis of 
analysis of the .£piq£ si&i&i but which used the following defini- * 
tion of high school training: "Any specialized training intended 
to prepare. for immediate employment u x jbon leaving school (for 
example auto mechanics, secretarial skills, or* nurses, aide)" 
(Meyer and 'wise 1982, p. 298). \ "* . 

Meyer and Wise T1982) reported: \ 

We could find no measure of high school vocational or 
industrial training -that was significantly related to 
employment or wage rates after graduation. v The ^variable 
included in the results. . .is high school training for 
a^particular j9b. We assumed that if any high school 
. training mattered, this graining should. It' doesn't. 
We experimented with many other measures of job related 
training. ... ' ' 

We found none that was related to subsequent employ- 
ment. This cannot be interpreted to mean that ho train- 
ing matters,* but it does indicate that none of the 
training in current high % school curriculums, or at leas 
that training systematically measured in the survey, is 
related to l^bor^ force participation after high school. 

While traditional measures of academic success are 
, positively related to wage rates, as are attributes as- 
sociated with actual work -experience in #igh school, 
high school training, whicn \$ ■ presumably closely 
directed to the* development of job skills, is not. 

A. 

If high school training contributes to the develop-, 
ment^of job-related skills, they are at least offset by 
the loss in traditional academic training related to job 
performance, (pp. 307 and 313)° 
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The importance of proper model specification is further 
driven hpme by Meyer and Wise (1982): « 

- Jlours of work while in high school are very strongly 

related to weeks worked .in particular " and also to~wa^je ^ . 
Urates in„ each of the four years foliowinr\g graduation. 
The * evidence suggests that this is <¥ue to indi^iduhl 
attributes associated with working while in high school^ 
these attributes may or may not be developed by this ^ 
" experience. Together with the effect .on the hourly wage 
suggests to us that training or^ly, without the attri- 
butes associated* with work effort .or doing well in 
• school, will not increase qne's chances in the labor . t 
force (p. 327) \ ' \ 

More detailed investigation could 'reveal particular % 
types of students for whom high school -vocational - * 

train i ng does enhanqe subsequent labor forjce experiences 
' (p. 328). r - " ~ ^ 

Frank Levy, (1982) commenting on Weyer and Wise, emphasizes 
the importance of distinguishing between the skill-building hypo- 
thesis about the role of work experience whil'e in school as a de- 
terminant of subsequent earnings, and the self-selection hypo- 
thesis, which gives no credit, to skill development per se^ m Levy 
then offers a third hypothesis: "Hours worked in high school may* 
say something about people who can get work. ...Ma*iy of these 
attributes, while uncorrelated with motivation, may be equally 
unobservable in a typical data tap^" . 

Up to this pQint, we have examined the best of the* most re- 
cent economic research on the topic of the earnings impact of - 
high school vocational education. All of these studies have /4 ex- 
plored average effects. There is^ an alternative approach, which 
bo my knowledge has not been adopted in analyzing vocational 
education impacts on subsequent .earnings. 

The existence pf unusually effective schools is an im- > 
po^tant question for educational policy. If exceptional 
schools, do exist, they may be replicable elsewhere; if 
they do not,~we may need to consider radical changes in 

-the educational system. . . . Methodologically , «, like ' 
many previous studies, this study utilized regression 
analysis of achievement data, but with a completely^ 
c different emphasis. Since v/e were concerned with out- 

liers/^ather than central tendencies, we focused not on *" 9 ^ 
the regression line and its coefficients, but on the 

^residuals from that line. (Klitgaard and Hall 1973, 
p . v ) * ' 



If we are confident that non vocational" education effects 
on earnings can be ' a % c£oun ted for by variables that are included, 
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then th.e remaining residual variance cap be attributed to voca- 
tional 'education's effect. ^Obviposly, given what has" been said 
up* to this point, we cannot be confident that these non- vocation- 
al education effects can. be contrail ed s for • adequately . The point 
remains: If one sets oat to estimate average effects, they will 
not reve-al outliers'. The question which, is asked limits the range 
of "answers that can .be expected. * * 

# • * % 
0 % 

\ t * It *is conclud-ed that no reliable evidence a^put the earnings 
JLmpact ox vocational education is available. Substantial efforts 
,are underway at this time^to remedy this situation, but the <3ata 
'sets availably for this purpose are too limited to of'fer hope 
that definitive results will be forthcoming. Nevertheless, 
substantial progress* has bee*n made on the model .specification 
frpnfe (see, im particular Meyer and Wise \1982 / , * and comments by 
Levy and Chamberlain. 198 2, Daymont and Run)berger 1982, and 
dustman' s 1982) . , . , 

Finally, under the earnings- subheading, should we even be 
looking for earnings difference between vocational graduates afid 
some proxy for what their earnings streams would have looked like 
in the absence the training? Gustman and Steinmeier (1980) 
point 6ut that 

(m)any studies of vocational, training programs seek to 
establish the differential between the discounted wage 
streams'of vocational and. other program graduates.... 

The wage differential found by these studies measures 
the value of the vocational training program to the 
marginal enrol lee iri the program. In other words, -it 
answers the question: If the program were to be cut" 
back (enlarged) by one position, what would happen to 
the wages of that person dropped from (acjded to) the 
program? - More importantly, it does not answer the ques- 
m tion: What is the effect of the vocational training- 

% program on -the wages paid to the T5T graduates of both 
programs? (p. 10) 

All of the results reported up to this point apply /to young 
trainees, who are. entering the labor market, on a full-time basis 
for the first time. Fredland artd Little (1980) have examined 
similar issues for the National Longitudinal Survey cohort:" 
males ayes forty-f ive "through fifty-nine, in 1966. They conclude 
that 

(t)aken together, the results for the vocational educa- 
tion variables suggest that (1) vocational training is 
specific rnther than* general, and (2) the contribution 
of vocational training is, at least in part, attribut- 
able to training itself and not solely reflective ^£ 
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"superior abilities of those who selected training 

If the effect of investment in vocational training is in- 
fact job-speciiic , it would be highly desirable to 
disaggregate by type of training received .knd^ by occupa- 
tion. Unfortunately, the extent to which disaggregation 
js possible for this siady is limited..., (T)ype of 
training is reported in six broad, categories. 

Of interest her>e is the long-term contrTotaticm to earn- 
ings of vocational training. Tfco long-term contribution 
is important in itself tor palxcy. In addition, a study 
of the long-run injpact can ignore temporary effects and 
cross-over points that obscure results for short-^run - 
studio «j. - — 

/ . 

however, * * 

The results for civilian, training are suggestive of 
long-run returns to. vocational training , "but they are a 
less direct c test than are the military results because 
* tAe civilian training observed here is presumably of A 
diverse vintage . Some of the training- may have preceded 
the observation of earnings by' as little as one ykar 
(pp. 60, 64, 65) V \ . • ' 

, I, e. leave thi§ assessment of the earnings outcome with a keen 
appreciation for the importance of tW five questions posed at 
the beginning of the paper. The morass of technical issues that 
confronts those yfiho aspire to use *ho results of "the rtany analy- 
ses that have been performed indicates how primitive the state of 
the -art really is* 1 ' * «' 
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Placement Upon Program Completion 

Brenner (National Commission for Employment Policy 1981, pp. 
21, and 22) cites the results of a case study tin'dentaken in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, by Olszewski and Moss, to investigate 
the extent to which small firns might rely more heavily upon 
graduates of high school vocational education programs, because 
these firms have a moie limited internal training capability than 
do larger firms. (Brenner cautions that "one cannot make stater- 0 
ments about the national effects of vocatiortal education from a 
single case study.") 

. 

The Worcester study finds that high school curriculum 
does influence employment outcomes — in both the initial 
(1969) and later (19 77) survey, men and women were found 
to be employed in different occupations and industries 
than were 'their nonvocational counterparts.... (N)o 
. significant difference* was found among the graduates of 
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the different curricula In the firm size of employment, 
(national Commission for Employment Policy 1981, pp. 21, 
22) 

The relevance of training-related placement rs, erf couirse, ^ 
dependent upon which of the four ^theories of the link between-'' 
vocational education and labor market outcomes one accepts. 
Placement is a transaction, with 'no direct well-being connota- 
tions at all. If skill enhancement is an important direct out- ' 
come of vocational education-, and i^f the immediate use of these 
skills is an important intermediate conduit to higher earnings, 
and i£ an appropriate classification of training-relatedness is 
available (cf . , Golladay and Wulfsberg 1981, pp. 209-216) , . then 
this outcome is interesting . v However, many other possiblfe ties 
between vocational education and e labor market outcomes have been 
mentioned up to this poir>t, which do not require training-related 
placement in any way. I is cjuite possible that; evidence of a 
high training-related pit emerxt rate is, at the sam£ time, indi- 
cating a limited range of applicability of the skills learned. 
This may be desirable, but^then again, it may no% be. 



Enhanced Job Advancement 

Initial placement has no direct well-being connotations, but 
subsequent advancement certainly does. What role does vocational 
training have in determining upgrading opportunities? Using data 
from the 1/1000 sample of the 19 70 Census* ^measuring occupational 
mobility between 1965 and 1970; and 'the National Longitudinal 
Survey male cohorts, measuring mobility between 1966 and 1969, 
Leigh concludes: 



Across age groups and samples, generally positive re- 
sults were obtained for* the various categories of for- 
mal vocational trailing available in the data sets. Us- 
ing the Census sample, training in business and office 
work and in engineering-science technician programs wa s 
generally found to have relatively large impa'cts on oc- 
cupational advancement. Training in trades and crafts . 
was, also observed to positively «af feet the occupational 
upgrading of blue-collar and service workers. * For the 
NLS, samples, postschool training programs provided by 
business colleges and technical institutes and by em- 
ployers generally appear to have the strongest impact on 
occupational progression^ .... (T)he evidence reported 
in this chapter is not consistent , with the existence of 
a systematic racial differential favoring wTrifce^in the 
impact of formal vocational training.- (Leigh 1978,* p. 
110) . . ^ . ^ ^ 

✓ 
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Selesnick (in boeringer 1931, pp. 55-79) examines surveys of 
participation in industrial training programs ,< and concludes 
* that - . \. 

(d)espite all the talk abtfut the new importance of "hu- 
man resource development , '\training is still emphasized 
by only a small group of large employers who operate the 
most prestigious and successful business establishments. 
And even these employers are reaching only a small pro- 
portion of their workers with training. Many employers 
fail to train not only because of economic and financial 
barriers, but also because of lack of understanding of 
the need for and value of training programs in tTieir 
operations and in their relations with employees. In 
addition, many small- and medium-sized firms lack 
training expertise . N 

On the basis of the studies of which I am aware, it is 
virtually impossible to document a connection between vocational 
education and subsequent promotional experience. All of the 
model specification and estimation issues that were raised under 
the earnings outcome apply to this topic, too." 

Only three, out of eighteen, outcome 3 of vocational education 
have been discussed here: earnings, training-related placement, 
and upgrading. The anecdotal evidence of which I am aware, per- 
taining to the other outcomes,, does not warrant mention. Fur- 
thermore, I am unaware of evidence that meets the standards set 
forth in the preceding pages and addresses the ''target group" 
topics (i.e., the aged, disadvantaged, handicapped, minorities, 
and Women). (See, however, Shaffer, West, and Stef ens , 1982 ) . 

Wouldn't some evidence, however unreliable, be .better than no 
evidence? No. One of the major barriers to^ effective evaluation 
is persistence in offering unacceptable evidence to unaware con- 
sumers. In Thurow's words: "To make vocational education pro- 
grams successful, it is necessary to ascertain where the conven- 
tional model of vocational education is correct and where it is 
incorrect" (Thurow. 19 79, p. 326). 

So, where do we go from here? Pannell points the way in her 
conclusion that 

(b)ecause the education and training system is so 
diverse, it provides; the opportunity for testing and 
analyzing various approaches to common policy programs. 
Whether we are interested in deciding if it is .more 

j5j:JLicien-t — to finance education through subsidies to 

.individuals, or to training institutions, or i£ we wish 
to identify the effective division of training responsi- , 
bility between schools and workplaces, or if we seek 
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better ways to equalise employment opportunity-~the 
systern itself embodies a wide range of useful exper- 
iences, (in Doeringer and Vermeulen 1981 , p. 65). 

We are back, to the precipitating questions: why, what, 
how, where, and when? What questions should we ask, .toward which 
objectives? V/hat standards of evidence should, we establish? ,How 
should we proceed to satisfy these standards? This section is 
concluded with brief " observa tions about the other fifteen pre- 
selected outcomes, with an eye to tHe economist's conceptual 
approaches. 

o Awareness of need for basic academic skills : This 
appears to be an exceedingly complex issue. Measurement of the 
awareness itself (in absolute or relative terms? and, if rela- 
tive, with respect, to what basis for comparison?.) and the re- 
sponse to this awareness must be accomplished. . 

o Satisf actoriness to employers. : Why should vocational 
education completors exhibit dif ferentially high ratings? With 
respect to whom? Llow will we disentangle attributes that are 
independent of the vocational program per &e from those that are 
internal to that program (the self-selection issue)? 

o Trained workers for labor market 'needs : There is an ex- 
tensive literature that examines the appropriateness o^f. this as a 
goal (see Shackett and Stevens 1982). The basic £oint is that 
subs.titutability among types of individual attributes is no£ well 
understood. Nonuniformities abound in employer behavior. The 
very definition of labor market "need" is fraught with ambiguity. 
(Also see Grubb 19 79; - Thurow 19 79.) 

o Motivation for educational and occupational achievement : 
Presumab ly , motivation flows from perceived opportunity with and 
without vocational education. Since the actual labor market con- 
sequences of vocational education aire so poorly'understood, it i,s 
difficult to. imagine that motivation/ can be driven by accurate_ 
insight. Therefore, to the extent A&at achievement motivation is 
enhanced through vocational education or on the basis of a unit 
of analysis that is acceptable for this purpose, but not for f 
evaluative uses..' - 

o Acquisition of useful occupational , skills : While the 
.field of competency testing is not without controversy , the . ^ , 
acquisition of skilLs can be ascertained . Whether these skills 
are ''useful" is somewhat, more subjective. To whom? 

o Positive attitude toward wdrk : There is likely to be a 
serious self-seLection problera here. Those who. don't have posi- 
tive attitudes 'are less likely to be working, - 
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♦ ,o Increased productivity : How is this to be measured, 
independent of * cd-worker and organizational affiliation influ- 
ences? Is product iyi'ty embodied in each individual, to be 
carried around from place to place, or is it embodied. in each un- 
ique job setting, to^ be accessed by whoever wins incumbency? 

o-$ Development of safe" work habits and techniques : The 
simultaneity problem arises here. There are many correlates of 
safety:* Alertness; attitude, . physical dexterity, etc. Some of 
these may also be correlates' of the decision to participate in a 
vocational education program * t 
-■*."« 

o enhanced leadership capabilities : The question of 
absolute versus di f f eirential accomplishment arises here. Should 
those who complete vocational education programs be expected to 
exhibit relatively greater leadership qualities? If- so, why? 
And, how will the self-selection bias be controlled for here? 

° Upgraded occupational competencies : I do not understand 
how this differs from "acquisition of useful occupational 
skills.' 1 

•o. Increased potential for entf epreneurship : I see no rea- 
son why this should be considered to be a desirable outcome of 
vocational' education, any more than for any other preparatory 
program. * . 

o^ Increased job satisfaction : Assuming that the self- 
selection problems can be resolved," this should be measurable. 

o t Improved quality of work : * Relative to what, standard of 
comparison? Again, self-sel&ctiorL_bias will be a confounding 
factor. ■ - 4 m 

o Retrained workers : This also overlaps with, the upgraded 
occupational competencies outcome. , 

- *' * . * / - « 

o Reduced dnopout rate : \ This may well be the most diffi- 
cult outcome of all from which to tease out an independent voca- . 
tional effect. , 



Conclusions 

. . Sfeveral readers of a draft manuscript of this paper expressed 
concern that the economics discipline must offer a more positive, 
assessment of the appropriateness, of at least some of the eight- 
teen outcomes examined than is reflected in my review of the 
evidence. Part of this confusion about the economic evidence 
results from a failure to distinguish between acceptance of an' 
outcome as appropriate and interpretation -of the exis ting- 



evidence bearing on that butcone. I reiterate that it is not the 
economists * * task to choose appropriate outcomes; it is their task 
to examine the evidence that i 3 pertinent to outcomes chosenby^ 
others., /Vnd economists would differ among ourselves about the 
relevance of specific outcomes because they do not/agree on the 
theoretical explanations for observed labor market behavior and . 
earnings peitterns. _ 

President Reagan- will sign the Job Training Partnership Act 
of L§82 within hours of this writing. This legislation accepts 
earnings improvement, as an effectiveness measure. Vocational 
education.,, at both the secondary and postsecondary levels, and in 
both ptibliG and proprietary forms, has an important role to play 
in promoting this earnings improvement. Our expectations in this 
regard are not globally determined; that is, we cannot speak in a 
meaningful way about "vocational education 11 as a single uniform 
entity The role of each class, curricular program ( institution* 
and school system is molded by historical factors, current 
funding, levels,, administrative personalities, and turf battles, 
which encompass many forces extending farj^eyond the nar-row 
confines of efficient skill, enhancement. A 

■ ■ ■ ■ k -> • 

In "The States 1 Human Resource Development Role in Response to 
Potential Dnployment Growth and Emerging Occupations," I recently 
concluded that: 

*i 

I would expect to see even more c^ativity exhibited in 
cooperative ^arj^ingements invcflvincj public vocational 
schools, comnfanity colleges, proprietary institutions, 
and employers; arrangements in „ which the publi # c/pr i^vate 
distinction is blurred even more than it has been to 
date. At the same time, "holdouts" will remain, because 
incumbent insecurity among the administrative and 
instructional staffs at some^ public institutions will 
effectively bar acceptance of the types of 1 partnerships 
exemplified. • . . * * 

The appropriateness of outcomes for* vocational education 
will.be determined, in part, by citizens 1 impressions of this , 
sector's role in promoting equitable opportunity for deserving 
individuals. The definitions of these words mean different 
things to each of us. This is why substantial ambiguity, of a 
functional type, must remain in the .statement of appropriate 
outcomes. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS * ■ ' » ... * 

"ON OUTCOMES FOR VOCATIONAL 'EDUCATION: 

ECONOMIC PERSPECTIVES" ' ' 

Question: Could' you expand on your comments concerning the 
" conclusions that can be drawn from the vocational 
education earnings data? 

Stevens : I can't ansWer that question in an ,extended # way. I 
cite Or number 4 of empirical studies in the paper to ' point out t — 
the models differ, the estimating techniques diffe^r, aw3 the* 
criteria upon which the results are analyzed differ. What we do 
know from the statistical analyses that have been done is that 
there is absolutely no question that^the relevant coefficients 
jump all oyer the place, depending upon what factors you have in 
a nvpdel and wha^. factors y ou ^.on ! t have in a model. What that' 
means to me and to c\ number of other economists is that we cannot 
say with conf idence&that there is or is not an earnings impact. 
I can't tell 'you what the ideal model would be. There are non- 
economic factors, institutional labor market factors, aod educa- 
tion factors that would be, included. The problem is that the 
more factors we load into these models, the more difficult it 
becomes to say anything reasonable about any one .of them* *Most 
importantly/ it depends on what questior? you want to answer. 
Again we come back to the unit of analysis: Why are we^/looking 
for an earnings impact? At what level are we looking for an 
^earnings impact? What standard, pf- measurement are we going to 
accept? For example, if the Congress decided that we would have 
to find a thousand-dollars a-year earnings difference between 
vocational education graduates and any other group five years 
after graduation, then we could set up a statistical Invest igar- 
tion that wouid tell us whether that exists or not. .Congress 
probably isrv^t interested in that amount- of precision. Nobody 
has the proper model specification, and no one has laid' out what 
the ideal data set should look like. 



Question t Is it not true that you said in your paper that the 
district data u such as the data Borus is collectings 
.are inappropriate; or is your point that there are 
too taany possible models to analyze the data? 

Stevens : First, there are measurement errors, and there are 
omitted variable,, problems . We could get any group of five, ten, 
or thirty disagreements about what variables the model shouLd 




NOTL: The questions were generated by buzz groups at the Working 
Conference. Dr. Stevens 1 responses to, the questions were 
transcribed and edited . 
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include* Second, some people are human .capital deybtees of the % 
t most narrow sort. JThey will have more confidence in the use of 
the data you refer to, for example, then adherents from any of 
the other three schools of thought mentioned, because human 
capital devotees are more comfortable looking at a narrow- range ^ 
of influences* Others would discount such narrow approaches com- 
pletely and would say you're simply not looking at tlie right 
thing* That's why I quoted. Bowles and Gintis;. the Marxist 
approach would come at the issue from a direction 100 degrees 
different: ' * 



Question : 



itio/al 



Suclh information would be practical if the vocatio/al 
education budget were 'cut by 90 percent.- Under $uch 
circumstances should vocational educatiqn admit only 
the best of the applicants, or should it admit ,the ' 
most needy? * % , ' , 



Stevens : This is an issue that economist s, as economists, scr en ^t 
the appropriate ]>eopLe to .ansyer. I indicated in the paper^that 
it makes a big difference whether you are looking for average 
effects or marginal effects. It's dne thing to ( say that pro- 
grams, at t)>e .level and curricular mix we are now running them 
and with the current student constituency, have an estimate^ eco- 
nomic effect. It's a totally different matter to ask: If we had 
a different student body, what wotdd the results be? Or, if we 
'had 50 percent "more, or 50 percerft less federal funding, what , 
would the results be? These are questions economists canr^ot 
answer very we*ll at the' present time because our models simply 
are not precise enough. I'm not aware of any other discipline's 
models that are precise enough to give us estimates of that sort 
either. Again, there is an important difference between askihg„ 
what the average impact of what we are doing now is, versus what 
would happen if we made a dramatic increase or decrease. 

Someone wants to know why I evaded the question: What would 
an economist say are the appropriate outcomes? I didn't commit 
myself because there is no single economic perspective. One's" 
choice of appropriate outcomes depends very much upon which story 
is, believed. In<|my own view, it is not for an 'economist to de- 
cide what is appropriate. I agree that we could go through each 
of the four stories and saf , for example, if I believe rn the 
human capital story, here are the outcomes I would expect to ob-r \ 
serve. Or, if I believe .\n the segmentation story, ;here are the 
outcomes I would expect bo find. But, it would have to be four 
different lists, rather than one' list. 

Question ; Recognizing that there is no one; ecpnomic* perspective, 
. however, choosing any perspective ,you wish, can you 
answer the Question, does vocational education make a 
^^jjif ference economically? 
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- Stevens : No,. -I can't answer Lhat question. With respect to 
What? You see, that again cones back to the question, doe£ it 
nake an impact 'for handicapped stuclents who are in particular 
programs?. Yes, in some cases; *i\q, in other cases. Why aren't 
there more handicapped students in a wider variety of programs? 
Can you give a global response? Why aren't women found in a 
broader spectrum of programs? Do the programs in which women, aire 
enrolled have an impact for those women? That's* one question 
> that I did answer with some confidence: The evidence does sug- 
gest that for traditional female programs, * there is an earnings 
impact. The evidence suggests that for women, jtflio* hav^ been en- 
trolled in home economics programs, their earnings decline over 
time, relative to, other women. We could spend the rest of our 
time exploring the question: "Relative to what?" Should Con- 
gress cut all funding for homG economics, on the of that 
^evidence? 

» « -i 

* * ^ 

Question: Would an economist cut all funding for home economics? 

Stevens: It's not for us, as economists, to say what the equity, 
efficiency, and effectiveness weightings should be. I have per- 
sonal views about these weightings: I think we give f^ too lit- 
tle attention to the equity aspect. With iregard to efficiency 
and effectiveness: These are totally different concepts. You 
can run a very efficient program that has an impact on nobody, 4 or 
you can run a very inefficient program that has a very important 
impact on a lot of people. This ijs a very important distinction. 

So, would I advise my elected Representatives to take money 
out of home economics, on the basis of the earnings pattern 
cited? I .would t say that the evidence se£ms to. be strongest in 
* this one area. 'There does appear to be a negative earning ef- 
fect. < If the people in. Congress want to put a lot of weight on , 
that, £ say that's their business. But let's come back to the 
business and office program issue. We don't have any longitud- 
inal data to tell us whether women whose earnings are initially 
positively affected have f£wer, life opt'ions thereafter. If they 
do, then that ,early positive earnings impact is something that 
should be discounted. I-woull put mobe emphasis on subsequent 
opportunity -than I would on £arly, earnings impact. 

Question: Are there any thqories or Models that; would help 
7 vocational educators make decisions about high cost 

programs with low enrollments, versus low cost pro- ^ 
grams with high enrollments? 

Stevens: Yes, twenty years or so of the cost-benefit analyses 
address those kinds of questions. We can cost out the programs, 
although we Would get disagreement on wftat you should include as 
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'costs: institutional costs, individual costs, social costs, com- 
munity costs? And you can pose the same questions about the 
benefits. We can estimate cost-effectiveness, Hut again, 1 would 
ask: " What do the people in high-tech programs look like, and 
what do the people in the DK program look like?" Do we care 
about this? Almost anybody can guarantee a high economic impact. 
If vocational educators work closely with employers they can 
almost guarantee high-training ^elated placement rates, job 
stability, and maybe even earnings improvement. That's not hard 
to do. Enjoyment services have- been doing that; for years. Give 
them the rules, and they'll devise a way -to satisfy those rules. 
Whatever rules are established (i.e., whatever the rewards are) 
is going to drive the system. You tell me what you want to look 
at and I'll tell you what that institution is going to foe doing , 
two years down the road; t 

Question : If we're not asking the right questions, what are some 
f of the questions we should be asking, and how 'should 
we be asking them to get an economic perspective for 
what* the outcomes of vocational education should be? 

# 

Stevens : At the federal level, .1 think "target efficiency is a 
critical issue. „ That means: Are the federal monies going 'to 
serve only those whom you want to serve? That's an important, 
question that an economist can investigate. Again the available 
data are limited, but certainly our theories tell us what we 
would want to look at. . My reading of the available evidence sug- 
gests that federaL money is not allocated in a target-efficient 
manner at all. The dollars dcf not go to serve the target groups 
<that are specified in the legislation. There are a lot of 
reasons for that, some of which ^'d have to take off my economist 
hat to" explain. Again, we do not see th,e enumerated , target 
groups as very widely' represented in federally reimbursed 
programs. Something 'has gone wrong. 

* * * * 

Question : . Some of the current action* in employments training 

programs seems to be moving towards ^the establishment 

of performance standards. . It would sean that this 

ipeans attention would be given to placement rates, 

earning rates* and measures of this type. Assuming 

that the Department of Laboris heavily influenced in 

their thinking by economists, why ttye. two cjiverse 

points of view? 

Stevens : , There's no question that the Department of Labor is' 
going down the performance standards rpute. It's going down that 
route, despite what I consider to be overwhelming evidence that 
attempts by the federal-state employment service system to estab- 
lish such standards haye, to date, been a ' failure . There ' s % an 



inertia, a feeling that performance standards will increase the 
efficiency of ^the affected programs. I would say that 90 percent 
of the economists who are housed in the Department of Labor are 
human capital devotees."' They believe in a Very tight connection 
between skill acquisition and improved employment opportunities . 
If you look at the articles I have cited — apci I would urge you to 
try to fin<J coun terevidence—i t is clear "That our models aren't 
good enough to support performance standards. You have to be 
able to say: - " Here's what matters." ,£?tf you're going to estab- 
lish standards/ you have to be confident. I'm not aware of 
anybody who is confident that you can r,ely upon a formula to say: 
"OK, St. Louis, you're falling below the earnings improvement 
that would be expected of you, based on these four variables ,in 
this regression equation. 1 ' 

Question: But if you're a congressperson from Detroit, Michigan, 
" I'm sure the placement rates are a very important 
issue, in the evaluation of programs. 

Stevens Oh, sure. The fact of the matter is that I've had oon- 
tracts with various units in the Department of Labor since 197 7 
to work on performance measurement issues. In Missouri, because 
we have a good working relationship with the Division of Employ- 
ment Security, we have longitudinal files of earnings and demo- 
graphic characteristics of the participants. It's one of the 
major <latcT sets that are available in the United States to inves- 
tigate these kinds of questions. I'm trying to' improve these 
estimates, but I wouldn't allocate federal funds on the basis of 
^them alone. 
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TEChrfO LOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS AND SOCIAL CHANGE: 
SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL FUTURES IN EDUCATION 

Harold G. Shane . * 

Indiana University ^ 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Introduction * * 

During mos£ of the long human narrative that we call 
history, the outcomes for vocational education were reasonably 
safe to project. People were born in and died in more, cir less 
the same technological and social milieu. Whether ih Julius 
Caesar's day or in George Washington's time/ Ithe general pace of 
change was slow. m For generation after generation, people 
employed similar tools, used analogcas beasts of burden, and 
brought similar weapons to their confrontations. 

Of course there were innovations. Alexander the Gre'at 
inherited from his father the newly devised Macedonian phalanx, a 
primitive predecessor of today's armoured divisions, with which 
to -humble his foes. The English longbow began the decline of the 
armour-clad warrior at Crecy and Agincourt during the Hundred 
Years War, and gunpowder changed- eighteenth century warfare. Bvtt 
on the whole, social changes and technological developments were 
glacial from generation to generation/ The farmer's son became a 
husbandman, the cobbler's Tad, a cobbler, "and ths smith's boy a 
blacksmith, too. \3 

After the Industrial Revolution began in England--and then 
spread beyond i^s island sl/ores—the tempo of change began to 
increase, and in a few centuries, there were mote technological 
and vocational changes than in all previous millennia. As one 
result the ,opportunit ies and outcomes of vocational education be- 
gan to go through massive mutations. 

By 1900 it was possible for a forgotten prophet of portent- 
ous changes, John Llfreth Watkins, Jr., to write in grea\: detail 
of a new. century that would be rife with new vocations, demand 
new skills, and require profound and extensive changes in U«S. 
and global ""education . 

* 

Years before the Wright brothers lofted* their rickety flying 
machine, Watkins (1900), curator of the U. S. , National Museum in 
Washington, contended: \ * 

Fleets of airships, hiding themselves . ♦ ♦ will\float 
over cities., fortifications, camps or fleets. They will 
surprise foes below by hurling upon .them deadly thunder- 
bolts. These \aeri'at N war-ships will necessit/tte bomb- 
* E*roof [shelters] . ♦ . (unpaged). 
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Less ominous among his carefully reasoned predictions of 
eighty-three years ago were the followirg: 

Fast electric ships, crossing the ocean at more than a 
mile a minute, will go from New'York to Liverpool in two 
days. The bodies o£ these [hydrofoil] ships will be 
built: above the waves. They will be supported by run- 
ners, somewhat like those of a sleigh. ^ These runners 
will be very buoyant. Upon their undersides will be 
apertures expelling jets of air. In this way a film of 
air will be kept between them and the water's 
This film, together with the small surface, of 
will reduce friction against the waves to the 
possible degree. Propellers . . . will 
through both the water beneath and the 



surface, 
runners, 
smallest 
screw themselves 
air above . * . 



cabins artificially cooled will be entirely fir t epi?Oof. 
(unpaged) 

Even Watkins would be amazed today at the massive changes 
that v have occurred just in the few decades that have passed since 
1940.. Writing in The Futurist magazine, biophysicist John Piatt 
(1981) cites convincing evidence of the increasing velocity of 
change in our lives and points out that in the last forty years 
there have been more major biotechnical and social developments 
than in the past sixty centuries. 

Consider the educational and vocational impact of the future 
which ha^s crowded^ and complicated our recenj. lives with such in- 
novations as these: 



Jet power - 

Saturn fly-bys 

Nuclear powex and weaponry 

Endemic TV and telecommuncations 

Artificial life forms** 

Major organ transplants 

Robot ics 

In-utero surgery 
*The microchip 



Easers 
ICBMS 

Moon landings 
Tire pill 

In vitro conceptions 
Cloning of mammals 
Holography 
Gene splicing 



Such developments as those included in the sampling above 
have, £or the most part, a dit ect bearing on the eighteen "out- 
comes attributed to vocational education" with which the Nautibnal 
Center: is concerned in the present project. 

To summarize, change has been a part of life since humans 
began th^ir ascent from forest and cave,, but what is uniquely , 
aew in the twentieth century is the experimental nature of 
development's triggered by science and applied technology.* 

The "big question" with respegt to tomorrow's vocational 
education is the question of what reasoned conjectures suggest 
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wi£h respect to the future of the world of work in the U.S.. Th6 
remainder of: this paper is concerned with (1) the nature of the * 
forces that have sown the present harvests of turbulence in 
virtually all parts of the globe, and (2) speculations about the 
probable influence of those forces on the "eighteen outcomes" 
attributed to vocational education. 1 



- Some Sources of Turbulence With 
Relevance for Vocational Educators 

In the America of Yesteryear, it was. a common practice to 
conceive of "good" schools as^the schools' that * already existed 
but with their problems removed . This point- of view provided 
guidelines, for example, when Conant .(1961) .wrote of the American 
secondary school and subsequently contrasted the educational 
needs of slums and suburbs, ^and still later, of the implications, 
of his work for teacher education-. Typical- (and at that time, * 
appropriate) points that he made nearly a quarter 'century ago 
serve 'to illustrate the "improve-Schools-by-removing-their pro-v 
blems" viewpoint. Today they sound like platitudes: 

The schools should be given the responsibility for edu- 
cational and vocational guidance of youth after they 
leave school until age 21. This will require more 
money. , 

Employment opportunities in the large cities must be - 
promptly opened on a non-discr imina tory basis. Because 
of the attitude of management and labor thi^can be done 
only through the use of federal funds. (p. 146) 

Writings of the 1950s'and 1960s,, and the enormous invest- 
ments in education sponsored by the Johnson administration-- 
spen'ding that scholarly opinion encouraged--were bold ones for 
the times but merely attempted to improve the status quo of many 
schools and involved little, if any, significant effort to create 
different schools or to seek a more relevant approach to educa- 
tion derived from probable future needs. 

Developments of the late 1960s and of the 1970s finally 
<began to challenge educators 1 assumptions that the game schooling 
that existed in the '50s — if lubricated by juore local and federal 
monies— could solve many of our social and educational problems 
in the U.,S. and carry us toward a truly Great Society. "Further- 
more, as the 19 70s waxed and waned, a combination of catastro- 
phies occurred. These included a 'war lost in Southeast Asia, the 
tragic deaths of Kent State University students, a president 
resigning in disgrace, an energy drisis deepened by extravagant 
use of energy .and the OPEC embargo/ inflation and growing debt, 
academic score decline, greater overseas industrial competition 
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from nations such as Japan and West Germany, mounting U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. .tensions, and the Iranian hostage crisis. Their .com- 
bined /and cumulative effect convinced many Americans that what 
could \<jo wrong would. Furthermore, to maYiy citizfens it seemed 
that a "normal" day had become one that was decidedly worse than 
yesterday* 15ut better than tomorrow would be! Gradually, in the* 
course of the decade, it became apparent that the future— along 
.with a number of other social imperative s--rwas going to require 
different teaching and learning experiences rather~\han the 
traditional curriculum content of past decades. 

„ , As one outcome,, a substantial challenge* is facing present- 
d$y le£d£rs in education! They are the on<*s confronted with a 
spectrum of some of the most urgent problems — to evolve in the 
entire century--a£ well as with some of the most important 
educational opportunities. And vocational education and guidance 
in % particular , as the U.S. becomes more arid more an information 
'society with tertiary 1 jobs, proliferating, "Is coming under 
great . pressure to derive viable guidelines for the future. 

V/ith this preamble, attention is directed to ten sources of 
turbulence that promise to permeate society and its educational 
components. 2 9 - / m * , 



Competing Ideologies 

One of the deep root£ of the chain of crises in which our 
age seems to -specialize is related to the .disconcerting divi- 
sion of opinion regarding the desirable social, economic, and 
biosphejric polipies by which humans should choose to live, On 
the one hand are the proponents of frugal technologies, who s,eek 
recognition for (1) the limits to growth widely publicized, fol- 
lowing the 19 72 Club of Rome report (Meadows 19 72), (2) more 
social innovation, (3) more equitable distribution of the world's 
resources, and (4) voluntary simplicity in our life-styles, and 
similar social and econological transformations.^ 

Opponents of the " transformational" approach are likely at 
present to advocate 11 r eindustr ialization, " that is, rebuilding 
the free enterprise system by investing large capital* sums, con- 
centrating oh teehnolgical research and development, and creating 
a larger "economic pie 1 ' to increase material affluence, rather, 
than cutting .the present economic pie into smaller slices. 4 
Supporters o£ the two ideologies tend to be equally prestigious, 
and more or less equally convincing. Detailed* presentations of 
the two ideological post,ures, by the way, were made by Spekke 
(1975) and Marien (1982). Marien's dichotomy appears in figure 
6. , • 

.Beyond doubt, the work places of the wprld and vocational 
education will be enormously influenced by what choices and 
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FIGURE 6 ■ 

WHICH BASIC LONG-TERM HUUIFORO TREND?, 



1. Culture 



2. Science and 
Technology 



3. Technological 
Ch-iny£ 



4.* Education and* 
Professions 



S. Defense 



6. Impact of 

Western Culture 



7. Material 
Affluence 



8. World 
Population 

9. Urbanization 



10. Environment 



U. Work" Force 



12. Goals and 
Methods 



13. Pace of Change 



Post-Industrialism 
. As Service Society 

Growth # of a high-technology, materially 
affluent service or infdrmatlon society, 
as described byMlerman Kahn's "Basic 
Long-Term Multl {old Trend" ( The futurist . • 
*June 1979 and various books by. Kahn and 
Hudson Jr.>titute staff). 

Increasingly sensate culture (empirical, 
secular, pragmatic, hedonistic); recently, 
"an almost complete decline of the sacred 



Accumulation of scientific and technologi- 
cal knowledge ' - 



Institutionalization of technological 
change especially research, development, 
innovation, and diffusion 

Increasing role of bourgeois, bureaucra- 
tic, .^meritocratic" elites; Increasing 
literacy and education for all 



Increasing military capability of Western 
cultures, and recent diffusion of military 
technology to non-Western cultures 



Increasing of world dominated or greatly 
Influenced by Western culture 



Increasing naterlal affluence 



Increasing rate of world population 
growth, until recently 

Urbanization, urban sprawl, and growth of 
megalopolltan areas and rural areas with 
urban amenities 



Increasing recent attention to macro- 
environmental issues 



Decreasing Importance of primary and, re- 
cently, secondary occupations; soon a de- 
cline 1n tertiary occupations and emphasis 
on advanced quartenary occupations 



Emphasis on "progress" and future-oriented 
thinking, discussion, and planning; social 
engineering 



Increasing universality of th1 s multl fold 
trend and increasing tempo of change In 
al I of the above 



Pos t-Industria)ism 
As Self-Reliant Society 

Movement toward a more decentralized 
and ecologically-oriented society, 
addressing the full range of human 
needs; essentially, a reversal or modi- 
fication of the long-term trend to 
complex, depersonalized systems 

Greater spirituality, with cultural 
rnovjmejat- toward a synthesis of spiritu- 
al and secular, "rational" and "non- 
rational," Eastern and Western tradi- 
tions 

Industrial era paradigms underlying 
much "knowledge** questioned, as 1s 
reductionist trivia; more use of holis- 
tic methods to cope with complexity 

Institutionalization of technology 
assessment; more er.phasls on appropri- 
ate technologies <ind calculation of 
total costs 

Increasing emphasis on self-help, par- 
ticipation, and questioning of profes- 
sionals; growing stress on learning 
needs and Ignorance 

Increased efforts to reverse the trend 
to militarism 1n all cultures; develop- 
ment 'of global peace-keeping structures 
and armsj:ontroV agreements 

Increasing effort t* limit domination 
of Western culture and allow suvival of 
Indigenous cultures . 

Decreasing material affluence as costs 
of over-development exceed benefits; 
broader quality-of-Hfe measures 
developed and employed 

Decreasing, rate of world population • 
growth 

Declining urbanization 1n rich nations 
and growth of non-mejtro areas relative 
to metro areas; in poor nations, 
efforts to stem growth of rural -urban 
migration 

Environmental costs included in new and 
more holistic measures of "progress" 
and "growth" | 

Stability or decline in service sector; - 
more emphasis on -self-reliance, 
sel f-service, 4 parttime employment, job 
sharing, small farms or partly self 
-sufficient homesteads; new 
occupational categories necessitated 

Emphasis on new human t needs-or1ented 
def1aiyp4i of "progress";. serious 
consfteration of preferred alternative 
futures replaces forecasting 

Increasing universality of this 
multifold trend and Increasing tempo of 
change in all of the above* 



SOURll: Marlen p. 23 
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compromises are made between tine conflicting ideologies. The , 
decisions* reached will determine whether we move tpward (1) a . 
high-growth- high-equality option, (2) a high-growth- lqw-j- 
equality choices, (3) a low-growth- high-equality decision, or 
(4.) a low^-growth- low-equality option. Equally important:* to 
what extent in tjhe future will our choices and our behavior be 
directed, disciplined, or determined by the demands imposed by 
the biosphere? 5 



Problems of "Governance 



> 

In part because of the historical linkages between the 
government and vocational education, the burgeoning problems of 
governing ourselves have become of enhanced importance where we 
contemplate our eighteen future outcomes. In recent years, as, d 
result of our problems of governance,, one could almost smell 
society's insulation burning in Washington, D.C. and London, in 
"Warsaw and Moscow. ' At the .same time, the pages of history were 
stained again and again by warfare in El Salvador, Afghanistan,. 
Lebanon,* and the Falklands'. These- developments bring up the 
question of 'what steps can we take in U.S. democracy to cope % with 
the complexity of reaching wise governmental policy decisions in 
a period of incredibly rapid change •* 

When Abraham •Lincoln was assassinated, ,QUeen Victoria did 
not leam, about it until ten days later. Now responsibilities 
arid problems such as' those enumerated create what may go down in 
history-^LS an "age of escalation"; one in Which events transpire 
so rapidly that, instead of a ten-day lag in learning about 
events, newscasts often adJ&L^e the audience of what will be said 
in a president's or in a prime minister 1 s »speech hours or days 
before it is given-. f * ' 

In addition to the speed with which change, occurs and the 
"instant decisions" that sometimes are required, problems of .gov- 
ernance that threaten us include mounting deficits, a national 
debt that passed the trillion mark 6 in 1981, and self-interest 
jind single issue pressure groups. In ' Time (1982, p. 54), 
Canadian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau is quoted as saying, "We 
^jseem to be moving from crisis to catastrophe." Governing bodies, 
as they survey rising costs, debt, inflations, and the mounting 
expense o,£ the^ enti tl ement programs into which they are braided, 
may be obliged to accept the conclusion that' policies reflecting 
some injustices may be perferable to fiscal collapse and ruin! 
Clearly, various dilemmas of governance will continue to be 
sources of national and international turmoil* for 'the foreseeable 
future. " * 



Rising Public Aspirations Turning to, Frustrations 

During recent years in the developed nations of Europe and 
in the U.S., people began to assume th&t they would enjoy an 
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ever-improving standard of living. In addition to pay raises, 
they began to expect more and aiore social welfare programs funded 
by the government : pensions, medical and unemployment coverage, 
and lov^-interest college loans. 7 The likelihood at' present is 
that many persons have expected aftd taken for granted certain 
material goods and benefits that may not be there in the late 
1930s and 1990s*. This situation is an obvious source of social 
turbulence, especially if, as Caldwell (1981) put it, n For the 
world of the West, .there is the possibility that both personal 
freedom and welfare may have reached a peak, or ^at least a 
plateau, after more than 200 years of progress." 8 Should this 
occur, Zimbardo (1980) (Concludes, there will be profound -struc- 
tural changes in society, and the frustration of great* expecta- 
tions may lead* to widespread cynicism. 

economist Lester Thurow (1980),. in The Zero-Sum Society ,, 
makes an interesting point about frustrated aspirations . ^ V7e can 
solve virtually all of our problems, he' says, if we can just 
decide who .the" losers are going -to be. * >> " * * 

Tensions Existing Between the Industrialzed North" and the Less 
Developed "South " 9 ' ' 

A great deal" of the word's present tension and turmoil can 
be expected to increase during the declining years of this cen- 
tury. The malaise will increase as the developing nations of the 
South work and struggle not just for a better economic deal but 
for a new econonic order . 

The blood of many U.q. citizens is so rich with the concept 
of equality that elitism, and sometimes even unique excellence, 
are suspect. .This e^alitariani sm predisposes many Americans to 
support, at least in theory, " the need to ensure a greater' measure 
of material well-being for the have-less and have-not nations. 
However, the consequences for the^U .S. work place — for both 
capital and labor--are not always clearly understood. Consider 

the following statement from the Vtorld V/atch Institute (1979). - 

* - 

' Afew?years ago Ward and Dubos estimated that a U.S. 
child in a lifetime would consume 500 kilos of iron, - 
copper, cement, aluminum, and the, like for every one 
kilogram consumed by a ch,ii-d in a mud s hut village in ^ 
• India . . . . „ ' 

With about 5 percent of the worlds 1 population Americans 
absorb some 3 0 percent of the Gross World forodijct to 
maintain their present lifestyles. . . . 

\ Report from World Watch- pointed out that of the 306 
million automobiles in the world in 1979, approximately 
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half were licensed by the 225,000*000 pe9ple in the 
K U.S. --nearly one car for every two people. The 

remaining 150 million autos were shared by some four 
billion earthlings — and of the total, the Americans, 
Canadians, British, Germans -and French owned al*l but 15 
percent of the world's auto cars. 

I emphasize these three . illustrations of uneven consumption 
in the industrialize?! North- -and especially in the U.S. --to make 
the point that any significant effort to redistribute equably the 
education, the technology, and the affluence of the North ampng. 
the world's more than 4 billion humans probab'ly would cause, mas- 
sive decline in affluence and a riotous tumult in the industrial- 
ized Rations, since the developed countries would be the big" t- 
losers.10 Indeed, the possible impact of such a "new economic 
order" on the. U.S. work place beggars description. The situation 
is. further complicated by the strain placed on the West's economy 
by the competition from low-cost, high-quality products from such 
places as Taiwan, Hong Kong, South Korea, Singapore, arid Japan. 

Sophisticated Weaponry v 

Knowledge, like good firewood, needs t® he seasoned before 
it reaches its prime. Unfortunately for the purpose, of global" 
tranquillity, the development of sophisticated weapons, from 
Kalashnikov rifles to nuclear warheads, has outstripped our- 
* wisdom as to how tp control their proliferation and .use. 

Although it ,is not generally recognized, the production of 
*. weapons has an insidious influence on the world of work in at 
least two ways. In one sense persons producing armaments are 
"unemployed," in that they produce goods that do^ not serve global 
needs; Second, earnings in the corporate world are, in a sense/ 1 
partly dependent on the sale of weapons — particularly during a 
time of massiyV^ unemployment. H Let me elaborate. 

In 190^ weapons exported by the U.S. grossed $17 billion; by 
Russia, $13 billion 12 * by France, $8 billion. West Germany - 
passed France ii* its 1981 sales, and total world sales are well 
over $100 billion, with Third World purchases up \ staggering 43 
percent in less than two years. 13 In a time of wide-ranging 
. hunger and severe malnutrition, it is particularly distressing to 
Wnote that the money spent annually on arms transfers in the early 
1980's was approximately the same as that" spent on global* food 
transfers ... 

And why are nations in danger of bsing "hooked" economically 
on weapon sales? because accprding to .the Bureau of Labor • 
Statistics, every billion dollars in arms exports directly sup- 
ports some 50, p00 jobsl Saudi Arabian arms .contracts alone, as 



of 1981/ presumably will have provided 112,000 jobs in the U.S.! 
As a possible result, at a time of high unemployment and of mis- 
employment, trying to argue for de-escalation of the arms race is* 
. about as difficult as trying to sell the. idea of chastity to the 
patrons o % f a bordello! 

r . , 

At the moment,^ in view of the transhemispheric battles rag- 
ing as of the summed of 1982, we must redc>tfble our efforts to" 
seek a new, sane alternative blueprint to replace the present gn$ 
which is causing the international arms race to metastasize so 
rapidly. 

Population surges as sources of turmoil . According to a , 
wiiiely respected scholar-, Garrett Hardin (1980)! there are 
approximately 220,000 additional mouths to feed each day. \* 
Expressed in another way, every fortnight the p®}pulation of a 
N Chicago is added to the planers l^oad of humans. , The scramble 
for a de.cen«t level of existence is steadily increasing as a* 
result. The increasing rate of population increa.se* is startling. 
Consider these estimates : . . , * 

In 10,000 B.C., the total global population was about 12 
* million. 

It probably was not until the 18,60s or' 1870s that* the 
first billion 4 mark was reached.* 

By 1974. or. 1975 there were 4 billion people spread over 
the world. About 5 ^percent of all -the people .who had 
ever lived were alive in 1975....* 

Almost half of the babies who arrive each day are born 
in developing countries with a limited ability to nour- 
ish them. .. . 

In. the high birthrate count/y of Mexico as of 1980 
about half of the population was under sixteen years of 
"age— a statistic suggesting that the potential ^cohort 
of young parents VillZsustain population increases for 
decades despite failing birthrates. 

Early in the twenty-first century we can expect & world 
population of over "6 billion, people. 
' • •* " *»"" " 

The impact of population on the vocational .field almost in- 
evitably will be enormous, both with respect to the changing size 
and composition of the work force and with regard to possible un- 
employment exacerbated by technology arid uncertainty as to what 
skills will be in' greatest demand a decade or two hence. 

* . * 

Pollution and resource depletion . So much has been written 
about pollution and dwindling resources since Rachel Carson l s The 
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Silent Spring and Barry Commoner's The Closing Circle were pub- 
lished in the 19G0s that it is probably needless to elaborate on . 
these twin causes "of turbulence. Readers seeking additional in- 
formation will find Lester R/ Brown's publication, Building a. 
Sustainable Society , and Duane Elgin's Vpluntary Simplicity 
invaluable sources of up-to~clate information and opinion. / fc 

Suffice it to say that the likelihood of resources such as 
oil and grain being used as economic or political weapons will 
create economic and social problems that will spill into the 
Vocational' arena. . 

> < 

The information economy: telecommunications and other., 
p'edia" The U.S. Fs the first nation to be almost totally perme- 
ated by technology', including its electronic subcomponents such 
as the microchip! Western Europe is, however ,^ trailing close 
behind. Since I recently have written elsewhere of "The Silicon 
Age and Education" (Shane 1982), the closing paragraphs of this 
first section merely suggest some of our challenges as the infor- 
i mat ion society pieces itself together within the interstices of 
.the postindustrial society that*;Lt is apparently replacing. Here 
is a 'small random 'sampling ^o! these challenges.' 

"l. Because of its phenomenal speed with which an electronic 
environment is beginning to surround us, telecommunca- 
tions and the microcomputer, paradoxically, have become 
a part of the problem of building a better global soci- 
ety as well a's^a part of the solutions we seek; ! 

» 

2. Major "1984" Orwellian-s'tyle invasions of privacy have 
become technologically feasible . 14 , . 

3. Because of universal TV, a whole society is^obliged to 
see daily ;a parade of its blemishes. Social psycllolo- 

' gists are asking seriously whether any society can stand 

s uch expos ur e s . 



While developments in telecommunications facilitate 
greater equality of access to education, we have yet 
determine ways of achieving more equal outcomes. 



to 



6. 



The field of robotics, while it promises to improve 
production and improve our competitive position with 
industrial powers such as Japan and West Germany, also 
opens a Pandora's box of ills with temporary increases^ 
in technogenic unemployment as a distiVict possibility. 

We are threatened: by the possible "seduction" of, child- 
ren and youth by T\A5 and perhaps by the electronic 
games that took in an estimated 38 billion quarters in 
.1981* 16 Postman cites a study which found that on 
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which found that on a given- night at least 600,000 
children of elementary school age watch the midnight- 
to-2 a.m. "Late,- Late Movie. 11 . He also expresses concern 
regarding the sedentary, non social* nature of tele- 
viewing . Then there is the matter of sex and gore.. 
.Tovatt and DeVries (1972) pointed out that, even a r 
decade ago, by age fourteen a child has witnessed at 
» . least 18/000 homicides on television. Explicit sex f 
scenes an$ nudity probably would fre so numerous as to 
defy an inventory 1 

Transitional statement . As noted earlier in this paper, * 
many of the "technological developments and social changes" were # vl 
concerned wi£h certain aspects of what Systems analysts refer to 
as the "total universe' 1 jthat must be considered in making wise 
policy decisions to guide future thought and action. I now 
should endeavor to examine the eighteen selected outcomes 
attributed to vocational 4 education in the present inqyiry of the 
National Center. 

^ , Vocational Goal-Outcomes : 



Their Technosocial Interface, 



When the eighteen outcomes selected for the National Center 
study are examined in the light of probable educational futures, 
eight of the eighteen seem likely to be achieved. Three appear . 
to have a less bright prospects, and seven are too close to call 
in view of the unsettled nature, of contemporary social, economic, 
political, and technological conditions. The other eight clearly 
seem to involve appropriate outcomes. t . 

The three least feasible *will be examined first, namely, 
items three, five, and eleven. Then the seven that may prove 
suitable are scrutinized: four, six, seven, eight, thirteen, 
fourteen, and fifteen.. Finally attention is directed to points, 
one, two, nine, ten, twelve, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen,, 
which are deemed thoroughly feasible and appropriate. 

It should be clearly understood at this juncture that nei- 
ther the appropriateness nor ,the desirability of the eighteen 
outcomes is at issue. Rather, the points are examined with 
reference to the degree to which they are likely to be "achieved 
readily in the troubled 1980s' and the uncertain 1990s. 

Bases for assessing the eighteen outcomes * -Three bases were 
used when appraising the outcomes: 

1. Probable- future trends reflected in social indicators 
that are likely to exercise an influence on a given 
, % * outcome 
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2. Subjective social/occupational consequence-analysis 

3. Probability-difficulty analysis, 17 a three-step 
procedure roughly analayous to the -triage concept 18 

Voc ational outcomes .that probably face an uncertain future . 

•A scrutiny of the literature and publications pertaining to tech- 
nofutures, sociof utures, and human -futures (see the Additional 
References) led^me to conclude,, as noted'above, that the * - 
following outcomes attributed to vocational education could 
become more difficult to realize in the short-range future than 

'•they were in the past'?- 

(3) Trained workers for lab6r market needs 
(5) Placement in a job related to training . 
(11) Enhance^ leadership capabilities 

As of the early 1980s there is reason to doubt* that a 
crisply delineated picture of future labor, marke't needs can be 
sketched. The ; >xtent of unemployment as of. mid-1982 and ambig- 
uity in government policies, substantial global military actions 
that threaten world peace arid could lead to a military, draft, and 
the extraordinary way in which the microchip and robotics are 
permeating the work place are examples of factors that could 
'complicate a reading of labor market needs. 



t 



Placement in a job related £o one's vocational training also 
faces a troubled future. Robotized assembly lines may mean that 
many of the jobless in . automotive centers such as Detroit and 
their satellite communities, such as Kokomo and Anderson, 
Indiana, may not be needed in their fojnner jobs. This problem* 
situation spills over in<to decision making with respect to voca- 
tional training! A decade or more ago answers were easier to 
reach. 19 At the very least, as noted ^earlier, O.S. citizens 1 
attitudes are being shaped by the media in ways that lead them to 
expect difficulty in deciding what jobs to pursuel 

A recent inquiry funded by the National Education Associa- 
tion, one that 1 directed (1977), was concerned, with reintet- 
preting the Severe Cardinal Principles (objectives) of Education: 
Health, Command of Fundamental Processes, Worthy Home Membership, 
Vocation, Civic Education, Worthy Use of Leisure, and Ethical 
Character. It is of more than passing interest t;o note that a 
majority of the nationally respected panel ,of over fifty person- 
ages participating in the study felt that "the problem (with 
„ respect to specific vocational skill^wtraining) in a changing 
society is to. know that vocatipns are going to be required in the 
next 10 or 15 years 11 (Shane 1977, p. 48). A good general educa- 
tion was alsp deemed £.0 be an increasingly important component in 
the teaching of specific vocational skills. * 
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Item 11/ M Enhanced leadership capabilities , 11 seems open to 
some dispute because, while capabilities may be increased, the 
world is in such a state of turmoil that one is inclined to ques-, 
tion what the opportunities , may be -like and' wliere they may be 
found 'in the next twenty years. The quantium leaps* utede in sili- 
conchip technology in ten short years, 1972-1982, ' s.uggest how 
yesterday's leadership capability based on knowledge could become 
o isolete^, unless personnel is methodically retrained or rer 
educated. • ' 

* .Outcomes that m$y prov,e suitable in the future . Whether 
workers will be more highly motivated in the future is difficult 
to forecast. Entitlement programs have. reduced th£ threat of 
want that motivated many workers eighty years ago. Also, bright 
prospective workers may lacl* motivation as they realize that 
there may not b-e enough affluence to go around. The outcome 
remains in doubt. - 

The acquisition of useful occupa tional, sk'ills is al.so diffi- 
cult to, predict as an outcome of vocational education* This, is 
because of the rapid, change probable in employment due to the 
microchip. * J , 

Positive attitude toward work is closely related to the mat- 
ter of - motivation. Undoubtedly, motivated workers will have 
positive attitudes toward their jobs. f But there is some question 
about the extent to which people will be motivated in years to 

c orae . " - ■ m 

Increased productivity is generally forecast, but again, 
this depends upon whether the "de-industrializa t^ion' 1 that has 
occurred in Britain spreads to the U.S. 20 

Increased potential for entrepreneurial activity is also too u 
close to call at present. Various social decisions, no£ yet 
'made, will tell what will happen, # 

Lnhanced job enjoyment could come about, as a technological 
society facilitates production and provides greater leisure.. 
Contrary opinion holds that technology will continue to dehuman- 
ize the work place and create dissatisfaction as a consequence. 
Finally, increased job satisfaction draws from me the same res- 
ponse that I made with respect to enhanced job enjoyment. It is ^ 
difficult to have one without the other • ' 

Kight. outcomes that appear likely to be achieved success - 
fully . There is little if anything in linear projections "of 
future developments, or in cross-impact analyses, to suggest that 
eight of the outcomes attributed to vocational education are 
likely to be jeopardized.. 
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(2) 



(9) 



,(10) 



(12) 



(16) 



( 1) JEp^reased awareness of the need for basic academic 

skills is now more widely recognized and stressed than 
at any time since the era of the Great Debate to which 
Bestor, Rickover, Flesch' and others contributed in the 
early 1950s For example, considerable contemporary 
f utur^oyi^nted writing and conjecture deals with the 
need^to counter the time-consuming and academically de- 
leterious impact of TV. - * j 

" ■ 

Satisf actoriness to employers may very well be increased 
as mic£pcornp«ters begin to be used moire skillfully in 
the classroom. In view of increased access to U.S. edu- 
cation by all socioeconomic groups, teachers seem to be 
reaching more students and helping ^them prepare voca- 
tionally. - **v - 

Development of safe work Tiabits and techniques seems an 
attribute beyond dispute, but one . that constantly, must 
be refined in a .complex technological society, since new 
deyelopitferits may generate hidden hazards, such as the \ 
dangers of radiation associated with nuclear power 
plants. „ ^ \ 

Increased earnings also would seem to be, an attribute 
beyond reasonable dispute as of the moiftent. However, 
the relationship among increases in wages, in taxes, in 
withholdings,, and inflation must be carefully assessedl 
Increased earnings' do not necessarily mean increased 
purchasing power. Also, in view. of the finite 'carrying 
capacity of the planet, projected population increases . 
and- pressure . from less* developed countries of the S^»uth 
for. a larger share of material goods could sharply mod- 
ify this outcome during the 1990s and beyond! 

Upgraded occupational competencies' must be an outcome of 
vocational education or the field loses its meahing and 
direction. In addition emerging technof utttres in . 
America mandate upgraded competencies. 

Improved quality of wprk and of the work place should be 
an ^outcome, and, ! generally speaking, is properly attifi- f 
'buted to the vocational field. However, educators myst 
keep in mind that a Variety of factors, such as worker 
morale, foreign competition, and employers 1 policies^ 
can impair the best efforts of instructors in vocational 
education to enhance uniformaly the quality of work or 
the climate of morale in the milieu .where work occurs. 



(17) Retrained workers , or 11 retrofitted" /Workers (in the par- 
lance of some. futurist writers), may well prqve to be 
one of the <most . vi tal outcomes of vocational education 
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Not only are vocational educators challenged to retrain 
workers displaced, Cor example, by robotics but they 
also have the t^sk of determining how to cope. with the 
nejed for qualified technicians and. specialists in'^the 
realms where jobs are likely to increase rapidly in the 
late 1980s and thereafter. To illustrate, an article 
that appeared earlier this year speculated that, present 
trends would lead to, large numbers of jobs for such 
persons as (1) energy technicians, (2) housing rehabil- 
itation specialists, (3) persons prepared to handle the 
disposal of hazardous" wastes, (4J industrial lase-r pro- 
cess technicians, (5) robot production technicians, (6) 
personnel qualified as genetic engineering technicians, 
(7) bionic-electronic specialists, and (8) geriatric 
social workers. * * 



Ltjibar extrapolations of trends indicators such as the eight 
. above are not invariably reliable, since-»we cannot count on a 
surprise- free future. At th6 same time, the importance of re- 
training programs seems assured, even though their precise nature 
is still in the process of being determined. 

(18) Reduced dropout rate aLready has been achieved .in the 
U.S., Z1 but more need;s to be ^done to increase this 
outcome of vocational education* In view of eightTeen 
N B years of acad'emic score decline, persons who have 

remained in school have perhaps had too small an infu- 
sion of, vocational preparation and , paradoxically, the 
- basic skills *. education that should accompany it. 

As noted earlier, to retain Its thrust at a time when the 
need for it is growing, specialists in vocational education 
should seek not only to study contemporary social-occupational 
indicators; they ought also to strive to determine future policy 
through "probability-difficulty" analyses, . i.e. , some outcomes 
are so probabie that little increased effort. will be needed to 
attain them. Other outcomes may prove so difficult (or costly) 
thctt their achievement could impair attaining .other important 
outcomes. . • /X 

m As in the triage approach, choices^ need to'be made' toxins ure 
the- survival of the most liable of the outcomes of vocational 
"education during an era in which the field is one. of growing^ 
importahce . 

The information in figure 7 ptovides an overview of the^ 
outcomes supported by futuristic evidence. 

v ■ Concluding Comment * 

* Recently, James 0 1 Toole, professor of tnanagsmeSnt in the \ 
U.S.C. Graduate Scfiool of Business Administration (1981), devi^ed^^ 
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I'IGURtS 7 
. FUTURISTIC 'iVI DEUCE TO SUPPORT 
SELECTED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OUTCOMES 



Outcome • Outcome 

"Numbet Yes No U* Number Yes No U* 



IX 10 X 

2 X 11 X 



3 ' X 12 



4 X. 13 X 

5 - 

5 X 14 X 

- ' b X 15 X 

7 . ' • X 16 X 

J 1 

8 X_J. 1-7- — X 

9 — • X Id X 

*U = Unclear 
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four scenarios in which he speculated about "VJorkplaces of the 
Future. 11 

They included; (1) the meritocratic, (2) the behaviorist, 
(3) the entitlementarian, and (.4) the humanistic work place. His 
conjectures regarding alternative futures that will be determined 
by human judgment and decisions bring to mind a quotation with 
which to close ray examination of the*eighteen outcomes on which 
the National Center project concentrates. This is a statement 
from the historian, Barbara Tuchman. Speaking of trends, she 
notes that students of the" future often work by extropolation . 
The "cioomsayers" in particular, forget, Tuchman (1973) tells us 

that the doom factor sooner or later generates a cop- 
ing mechanism. I have a rule for this situation. . . . 

_ whi-ch- i^s absolute t. Yea can no t_. ex tr a:poiat e ^any— s^er 

. which the human_ element intrudes ; history , that is, the 
human narrative, never follows and will always fool, the 
scientific curve. (p. 46) 

t *t\ 

As we look toward vocational, futures and vocational out- 
comes, we constantly must keep our linkages with the ways in 
which people determine "human futures" in the world of work; 
futures that mediate whatever impacts that are initially created, 
by scientific and technological breakthroughs, in the world of 
work. In short, trends do not forecast human destiny. 
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Notes to Text 

As used ^ere and hereafter, primary jobs refers to such en- 
deavors as farming or mining, secondary to manufacturing and 
distributing, t ertiary to information handling jobs. 

The sources of turbulence cited in part are adapted from a 
study funded by the Lilly Endowment, Education for a New 
Millennium ^1981) conducted by the writer. The inquiry ,was 
based on 132 international .interviews witTi outstanding 
scholars in the natural and social services: — persons 
suggested by their peers as outstanding in physics, 
-chemistry, the life sciences, economics, sociology, and so 
on. 
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*-For a sampling of transformationalist writings, cf. reference 
entries for Lester R. Brown, W. Jackson Davis,' and Barbara 
Ward. * - • 

Fbr statements supporting the 'reindustrialist view, cf. 
bibliographic entries for Daniel Bell, Herman Kahn, and 
Julian Simon. 

Cf . , Amitai Etzioni, 11 Reindustr ializa tion :* View from the 
Source," The New York Times , 29 June 1980,' 16f, and 
" Reiftdustrialization of America," Editors of Business Week , 
Business Week (Special Issue), 30 June 1980, pp. 55-146 (also 
available (1981) in book form from the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc . ) . 

An article in Time. 19 July 1982 notes, "Since I960 in the 
major industrial nations the proportion of gross national 
product consumed by government has gone from 28 percent to 38 
percent" (£>. 54). 

Cf., Landon Y . Jones, Great Expectations; America and the 
Baby Doom Generation . New Ybrk: Coward, McCann, and 
Geogehun, 1980. Jones dwells on declining expectations and^ 
3^^n^^ geiierai:lr>n. Also cf . , Philip 

G. Zimbardo, "The Age of IndlTferehceT ^ ^^cTT<^^ -14— 
(August 1980): 71-7G. 

Taped interview by author with Lynton. Keith CaTdwel 1 , 

■ Distinguished Professor of Political Science; Indiana 
University, Bloomingtori, in 1981. 

During several years of intermittent work" in Paris on a 
multinational UNESCO panel, the writer found that South 
rather tjian Third World was the term preferred by the 
representatives from the less-developed nations. 
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10. Any approach to a new economic order is further complicated 
by the burden of South, or Third World, debt. Last year at a 
Libreville, Gabon, conference it was announced that these 
debts had passed the ?600 billion mark and were, increasing by 
$100 billion per year. (Cf., The London Paiiy Telegraph > 19 
May 1981, for details.) The Soviets 1 East European satel- • 
lites also owe between $60 and $80 billion (estimates vary) 
to the West's governments and banks. Poland alone owes $25 
billion! ~ * ^ > 

11. ' The forecast of unemployment, for year's end in 1982 was: Bri- — 

tain, 12.6 percent; France, 9 percent; Italy,, 11 percent; W. 
Germany, 7.5 percent; U.S., 9.25 percent. (Time, 19 July 
1982, p. 56.) 

12. The_Walj^Street Journal, G July 1982, printed an even more 

recent estimate suggest iny~that~ Russia has now exceeded"the 

U.S. in its arms sales 

13.. the figures cited are froia a cover story on the world arma- 
ments race in Time 26 October 1981, p. 28 ff 

* . « 

14. U.S. News and World Report , 12$£Tuly 1982, presents an over- 
view of developments in "^Report on Privacy," pp 33-3 7. Also 
cf., Simon Nora and Alain Mine, The Computerization of 
Society: A Report to the President of France . Cambridge, 
M.I.T. Press, 1900. . * " 



15. For a provocative treatment of the\topic, cf., Neil Postman, 
The Disappearance of Childhood . New York: Delacorte Press, 
1982. * * 

16. The British Medical Journal has even described rare game- 
related cases of epileptic seizures, including a grandmal 
attached sustained by -a seventeen year. old. Apparently the 
epilepsy attacks were triggered by prolonged exposure. to the 
rhythmic light stimulation of^ video games. 

17. The interactive "probability-difficulty" analyses refer to an 
examination of the likelihood- that some of the eighteen- - 
outcomes wi 1 1 prt^crbi^y -crane— abou-t^^ 

or no effort required on the part of vocational educators, 
hence need little nurturing. Others may prove to be so dif- 
ficult, expensive, or require so mueh ef fort to attain— as -to - 
suggest that the" time is not yet ripe for their achievement. 
(Cf . , 18 below . ) 

18. Triage is a French term that originated in the Napoleonic 
Wa,rs but did not gain wide currency until World War I. For 
further details on Triage , see Hardin/ G., Promethean Ethics: 
Living with Death, Competition, and Triage. Seattle : 
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University of Vfcshington Press, 1980. It involves classi- 
fying wounded troops into three groupings: 

a. Those who probably won't survive and on whom care . 
shouldn't be wasted 

b. Those "walking wounded/' who presumably will survive 
albeit sometimes painfully, hence can get by withou 
prompt treatment' . ' 

c . Til c-r ttric a±- micrdle groirp raenrberrs 7~wh o ~wrlT live ~±t . 
given treatment and care but who 'will perish without 
it 

Vocational education, in my analogy, should, in tihe coming 

Je g yadgj jrory gnfrrat e ft n fche-.jttoea±Jx>n^ educa-tipn equivalents 

of J * type c" Outcomes after submitting the eighteen to 
probafoili"ty~~dif£iculty analyses. 

19. In recent^months speculation about the impact of robotics h<as 
triggered a number of cover storie v s. -Cf., Jack Fincher, "The 
Robots Are Coming, the Robots Are Coming," Next 1 (-May-June 
1980): 30-38; "The Robot Revolution," Time 8 December 1980, 
pp. 72-73;* "The Coming Industrial Miracle: (robotics and 
computers), U.S. News and World Repojft^ 30 November 1981, pp. 
52-60. 

20. For an excellent discussion, cf., Kimon Vaiaskakis, 
"Post-Industrial or Re- Industrial : Two Interpretations of 
the Information Revolution." World Future Society Bulletin , 
16 (July/August 1980) :l-6. 

21. A College Board study of academic score decline completed in^ 
the late 1970s not only took note of consistently falling 
scores after 1964; it also noted that the decline c^uld, in 
part, be attributed to the increased holding power of U.S. 
public- schools . For details, cf../ an interview with Willard 
Wirtz, chairman of the CEEB Panel, qn score decline, "The 
Academic Score Decline: Are Facts the Enemy of Truth?" Phi 
Delta -Kappa n-, 59 (October 6-37867 1-45-14-6; 
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ohkstlon: and auswhrs on 

"Ti:Ci. LOCLCAL DBVEl-Ol'MKHTS AND SOCIAL CHANGE: n 
tfuMK IMPLICATIONS FO-R VOCATIONAL FUTURES IN EDUCATION 



Question: There seems to be a logical inconsistency in the 
~ ~ rating of some of the outcomes. For example/ the 

outcome "trained workers for labor market needs' 1 was 
rated "no" r "acquisition of useful occupational 
. skills" was rated "unclear" or "uncertain;" "upgraded 
occupational competencies" was rated "yes"; and 
\ "retrained workers" was rated "yes."' What are the 
assumptions on which, these ratings are made? 

Shane: With regard to what you deemed to be inconsistency in 
sdme of my ratings l^t me react as- follows: 

• 1. "Trained workers for' labor market needs." I labeled 
this a "no" because I think" the consensus among futur.ists is that 
rapid developments/ particularly in microelectronics/ make it 
difficult to forecast precisely what future needs might be. 

2. With respect to my rating of "unclear" for" "acquisition 
of useful occupational skills," I again felt that it was diffi- 
cult a traits juncture to und er s t and whe the r this- fo-reca^t_outcome_ 
could be attained because of changes and shifts now occurring 
with respect -to the nature of the work force likely to be needed- 
in the future* 

3. With respect to the items "upgraded occupational compe- 
tency" and "retrained workers," I think that they are definitely 
vocational education outcomes liKely to emerge in the future. 
Undoubtedly the electronic milieu will require greater competency 
for '^any workers — and those displaced/ for instance by robotics/ 
or . sly will need retraining. 

To summarize/ I think there atre very important roles for vo- 
cational education, but at present their precise nature is not 
yet fully determined. (After all, it was only eight years ago 
when the microchip first became commercially available in the 
form of the modern microprocessor.) Certainly, in this sense, my 
answers are not inconsistent. Rather, they were mediated by 
uncertainty and the rapidity of changes likely to occur in the 
world of work. ■ t 



NOTE: Or. Shane war* unable to participate in" the Working 
Conference. He responded in writing to the questions generated by 
buzz groups 4 at the Working Conference. 
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Hov: will the changing family structure in the future 
impact upoi? vocational education? 

I think several examples can be cited: 

1. With well over 60 percent of U.S. women employed, one 
third of whom have children of five or under, there already is a 
suostantial need for child-care personnel, since over thirty of 
our childerjn out of 100 are in nursery education or custodial 
care centers, up from 10 percent a decade or two ago. 

2. Working women, many of whom are mature and skilled, are 
taking over a number of the jobs once open to less well-trained 
men, as well as jobs for which teen age youth might have been 
hired in the 1950s and 1960s, thus creating a need for additional 
training or "retrofitting" for those who are out of work. 

3. Many family members are living longer, with men who 
reach sixty-five having a fourteen-year life expectancy and women 
having sixteen- to eighteen-year expectancies. Many retirees are 
both willing find able to work and would probably welcome adult or 
continuing vocational education. Two exemplars of current and 
future opportuni ties are geriatric nursing skills for "younger'* 
senior citizens or the rudiments of parent sitting (analogous to 

_ J~> aby„ s i 1 1 i ng ) wi th f r ail oidst e rs . Sp^ace^ con s t ra ints d i sc ou r ag e 
more examples, but there are many of them. 



Question : What is the future potential for entrepreneurship? 

Shane ; The potential for entrepreneurial activity in the fu- 
ture may well develop along two diverse lines: 

1. The first of these is illustrated by .opportunites that 
have become increasingly visible as a result of the electronic 
milieu of the information society, which- -broadly conceived — 
provides jobs for about 50 percent of the U.S. workers as against 
29 percent in services, 17 percent in industry, and 4 percent in 
agriculture as of 1981-1982. Patently, there is a need for the 
vocci tional preparation of persons with the perfo nuance skills and 
knowledge that the "electronic surround" mandates. Those with 
the personal-vocational prerequisites are not only ''making it^ 
big, M for example, the President of the Apple Computer complex 

nd some of even the very young with programming skills, are 
likely to have an even greater worldwide theater in the late 
1930s. 

2, For antithetical reasons, there is room for entrepre- 
neurs with skills that are needed in coping with the twofold 
challenges of robotics: improving robots, eopecially in view of 



Question : 
Shane : 
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Japan's oieven-to-three lead (1981) in their use on assembly 
Lines and dealing with the retraining of those unemployed by 
cybernetic developments. Current estimates suggest that the jobs 
of &oue 50 percent of our Unemployed auto workers may never be 
filled if current trends continue!" 



Question: One of the preceding papers provided a historical 
" 1 perspective for vocational education. The author of 

the historical paper seemed to be saying that we need, 
to maintain a vocational education that is reasonably 
job specific and fairly long range. You seem to be 
saying that vocational education should be more 
holistic and more short term. Please comment on this 
conflict • 

Shane : 1 presented the holistic and relatively short-range 
antithetical view that you mentioned as a result of findings from 
three f uture-oriented studies which I directed: The Educational 
Significance of the i'uture (USOE 19 73) , Curriculum Change Toward 
the 21st Century (NEA 1977), and Education for a New Millennium 
Tspbnsored by Phi Delta \Kappa and funded by the Lilly Foundation 
Endowment, 1981) . ■ ' 

The majority- c f the nearly 300 national and -international 
^choTaT-corvs ult ants and panelists who particxpaired in the -three 
inquiries expressed the views below, views that are quotations 
excerpt ed from the "Vocation" section, pp. 48-49, of Curriculum 
Change toward the 21st Century : 

1. The problem with regard to specific vocational skills 
training i*h a changing society is to know what 
vocations are going to be required in the next ten to 
f i fteen t years . 

2. A good general education should then be followed by 
teaching of specfic skills. 

3. The h<ibit of lifelong learning is now, in a sense, a 
vocational skill . 

4. Most vocational education can best be acquired outside, 
of school * r 

5. Competence in problem solving has now become a 
requisi te for vocational efficiency . 

6. We need a "new vocational breed" that sees the 
implications in their vocations for combating 
pollution and other ecological problems. 
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7. Schools should focus on tfre general requirements of all 
vocations and serial or recurring preparation. 

8. Vocational preparation must avoid locking people "in the 
wrong jobs (for them ) * 

Diverse other points are made in the report and are an- 
alagous to those cited. 



Question : In the last decade/ 80 percent of the new jobs have 

come from firms that have 10 0 or fefrer employees • We.* 
also know that most industrial training occurs in 
companies that have 500 or* more employees. What are 
the implications for vocational* education if" most of 
the labor force expansion occurs in firms that cannot 
afford training departments? 

V 

s 

Shane : One suggestion : During extensive visits overseas 
( seventy ocean crossings to over fifty countries since 1960)/ I 
jtiave noted "diploma courses' 1 offered in a number of schools/ par- 
ticularly in industrialized nations of the West. Among them are, 
for instance/ banking, motor repair, hotel management/ basic 
nursing/ and textile courses- The training runs two years on the 

average and concentr^t^s~xn~a^highly respaciierl and "saleabJLa^L 

diploma. The Central Polytechnic of Central London, near Oxford 
Circus (where I lectured last year), is a specific example of 
what I am describing. We might help meet small firms 1 training 
needs by creating a, uniquely American approach for pur employersl 



Question One of the qualities I noticed in the paper was a kind 
of either/or stance. You seem to be saying that in 
many respects, the future is going to be shaped by 
whichever ideology wins.. In this country*" it seems 
that competition between 4 deolo 9i es ' ideas, or prac- 
tices moves us to a more moderate course of action and 
potentially more moderate speed of change. What will 
be the result of some of this moderation? 

Shane ; You make interesting points with which I respectfully 
disagree. Most futurists feel that, in the last analysis, 
sources' of socioeconomic, political, and international turbulence 
wil L assume an increasingly dichotomous form — foi: example , as the 
proponents of growth, such as economist Julian Simon, .collide 
with those who see a need to return to a low energy, more labor- 
intensive era featuring "voluntary frugality 11 as proposed by , 
Lester R. Brown (Brown 1981, Simon 1981, Shane 1981) 




The growing immoderate ideological con\petition is reflected 
in increasing tensions in environmentalism, U,N. conflicts over 
ocean-floor treaties, recent horrors ranging from San Salvador to 
Lebanon,' the $33 billion arms trade as of 1981./ competition from 
Japan and the "mini-Japans" (Taiwan, South Korea, Hong Kong, 
etc.)/ Rus so-American relations, special-interest and single 
issue groups in the U.S., and many, many more. 
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APPENDIX A 
WORKING CONFERENCE AGENDA 
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WORKING CONFERENCE , 
OUTCOMES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

August 19 and 20, 198 2 

Room 1-A ^ 

The National Center for Research, in Vocational Education . 
The Ohio State Univej^Tirfe^) 
Columbus, Ohio 

Conference Objectives 

* r ; ■ — g 

o To critique papers on evidence supporting or rejecting . 
specified outcomes of vocational education. 

o * To identify major evidence either supporting or rejecting 
the eighteen outcomes. 

o .To .^pecify those outcomes most appropriate for vocational 
educ^^on. S 

r 

. Agenda . _ . „ 

Thursday, August 19/ 198 2 

Conference 'Moderator - Floyd Mc Kinney 

1:00 ' Welcom'e Robert E. Taylor 

. , Introductions Floyd Mc Kinney 

Conference Objectives, 

Agenda, and Procedures Floyd Mc Kinney 

1:20 Paper - Philosophy ........... John Thompson 

« 

1:30 Buzz Groups Participants 

1:40 Questions and Answers Buzz Groups and 

and John Thompson 

2:X)Q Paper - Economic^ David Stevens 

2:20 Questions and Answers Participants 

« 

2:40 . Break ^ 

3:00 Paper - Sociology Mary Malone 

3:10 . Buzz Groups - Sociology Participants, 
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3:20 

3:40 
3:50 
4:00. 
4:20 



Questions and Answers Buzz Groups and 

Mary Malone 

Paper - Psychology s \ . . John Crites 

Buzz Groups . . Participants 

Questions and Answers Buzz Groups and 

John Crites 

Recess 



Friday, August 20, 1982 



8:25 
8 :30 
8 :40 
8 :50' 

9:10- 



9:20 
'■ 9 :40 

10:00 
10:15 



,11:15 
12:00 

12:30 
1:00 



Recap and Goals Floyd Mc Kinney 

Paper - History . . • Rupert Evans 



Buzz Group - History Participants 

Questions and Answers . . .Buzz Groups and 

- - Rupert Evans 



-Pape-r Futrura-snvs — ; — -. — ; — . — ; — — ; ; . N. L. McCasfih 

(for Harold Shane) 

Buzz Group - Futurism Participants 



Questions and Answers 



Buz/fc Groups and 
N. \L. McCaslin 



Break 

Identification of Major Evidence 
Supporting and/or Rejecting Specific 
Ou tc ome s 

Work Group A 
Work' Group B 
Work Group C 

Wo r k i3r o u p Re po r t s 



Karen Behm 
Ida Halasz 
Patricia Fornash 



Rankijig of Outcomes Conference 

Participants 

Conference Synthesis Linda Lotto ^ 

Adjournment and Catered Lunch 
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BUZZ GROUPS 

t 

Objective: To identify and deyelpp questions concerning the 
* information presented in the papers 

\ 



Buzz Group - A 



Buzz Group - D 



McCaslin - Leader 
Adams * 
Behm 
Cross 

Drake ^ 

Evans j _ _ J 

, Santoro | 
-Sfc-eveft-s-H 



Stevensdn 
Thorogood 
Lotto / 



Halasz - Leader 
Bennington 
Crites 
Fornash 
Franchak 

Malone 

O'Reilly 
Phelps 
Richardson 
Thompson 



WORK GROUPS 



Objective 



Behm - Leader 

Crites 

Malone 

Phelps 

Santoro 

Stevenson 
r * 



To identify the major evidence across all papers 
supporting or rejecting the outcome 

\ 4 Hal'asz - Leader 

Ad Ams 

Bennington 
Drake 
Evans 
' ' O'Reilly 
Thorogood 
Lotto 



Fornash - Leader 
, Cross 
Fivtichak 
Richardson 
•Stevens 
Thompson 
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Invited Participants 



Dr. Ann Bennington 
College of Education 
Box 3 08 

University of Arizonia 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 



Dr. Aleene Cross' 
604 Alderhold Bldg. 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 



Dr . Wil 1 i am Dr a ke 
204 Stone Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14853 



Dr. Patrick O'Reilly 

Division of Voqational-Technical 

Education 
316 Lane Hall 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, VA' 24061 



Dr. L. Allen Ph elps 
Associate Professor 
College of Education 
Department of Vocational 
and Technical Education 
University of Illinois 
345 Education Building 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 



Dr. Don Richardson 
Vocational Education 
. Department 

20 6 Humanities Building 
Colorado State University 
Ft. Collins, Colorado 80523 



Dr. Frank Santafo 

Deputy Assistant Commissioner 

for Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Roge r~Wi-l liams Building 
22 Hayes Street 
Providence, Rhode Island . 

Ms. Nellie Thorogood 
Direct6r"of Occupational and 

Technical Education 
San Antonio Community College 
1300 San Pedro Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 78284 
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National Center Staff 



Dewey Adams, hairperson 
Comprehensive Vocational Education 

Karen Behm 

•Graduate Research Associate 

Patricia Fo.rnash 

Graduate Research Associate 

Stephen J. Franchak 
Senior Research Specialist 

Ida Halasz 
Research Specialist 

Linda Lotto - 
Assistant- Director 

N. L. McCaslin . 
Associate Director 

Floyd Mc Kinney 

Senior; Research Specialist 

William Stevenson 

Senior Research Specialist 

Robert 9 E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
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APPENDIX B 
OUTCOMES SELECTED FOR STUDY 
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OUTCOME: 



INCREASED AWARENESS OF MEED FOR BASIC ACADEMIC SKILLS ' 



I. Explanation : Students participating in the application 
of mathematics, reading, and writing in a work related 
experience increases student awareness of the' need for 
learning these skills. 

• 

II. Examples of outcome attainment : Increased" participa- 
tion in basic academic slcill courses. 



III. Appropriate for : 

A. .Secondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 

B. Postsecondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 



OUTCOME : SATISFACTORINESS TO EMPLOYERS 

X. Explanation : Participation in vocational education 
results in employers considering former vocational 
education students to be well trained and prepared for 
employment. 

II. Examples of outcome attainment : Higher employer rating 
-of former vocational education students. 



III. Appropriate for : ' " ' . 

A. Secondary, including the aged, disadvantaged,* 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 

i * 

B. Postsecondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped , minorities, and women . 



OUTCOME ; TRAINED WORKERS FOR LABOR MARKET, NEEDS ^* 

ft 

I. explanation : Participation in vocational education 
assists individuals in acquiring occupational skills 
necessary to fill the employment needs of business and 
industry. 



II- Examples of outcome attainment ; Greater proportion of 
skilled labor demand met by institutionally trafned 
workers. , 



III. Appropriate for ; * ** 

A. Secondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 

B. Post secondary , including .tlxe aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 



OUTCOME; MOTIVATION FOR- EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 



Explanation ; Participation in vocational education 
programs iftcreases and strengthens student incentive 
for educational and occupational achievement. 



II. Examples of outcome attainment ; Increa**^ school at- 
tendance, graded, graduation rates, and job promotions. 



I. Appropriate for ; 

■ * 

A. Secondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, "and women. 

B. Postsecondary , including ' the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 

( 
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OUTCOME: 



PLACEMENT IN A JOB RELATED TO TRAINING 



I. Explanation : Student? completing a vocational 
education program are employed in jobs that 
.ire related to their training. 

♦ . •« 

II. ex amples of outcome attainment ; Higher percentage of 
former students in a job related to their training. 



II I r Appropriate for : 

A. Seconda ry , inc Luding the aged , disadvantaged , 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 

N h . 'Postsecondary , including the aged, disadvantaged** 
handicapped , minorities, and women . 



OUTCOME: ACQUISITION OF USEFUL OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS 



«4 

I. Lxplanation : Students in vocational education develop 
those occupational Skills necessary to perform 
adequately the job for which training was provided. 



IU Lxampies of outcome attainment : Increased performance 
on a vafid sample ol cognitive, affective, and psycho- 
notor competencies that entry-level workers are 
required to do on the job. 



III. Appropriate for : 

A. Secondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped , minorities , and women. 

B. Postsecondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped , minorities, axicV women . 
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OUTCOME : 



POSITIVE ATTITUDE TWARD WORK 



I. explanation : Participation in vocational education 
results in former students having a positive feeling 
for their work and. respect fo'r the rules of the work 
place. 



II. Examples of outcome attainment : Positive* attitudes of 
Conner students towards their work. Fewer absences or 
less tardiness from work. Nesd for less supervision. 



III. Appropriate for : 

A. Secondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped , minorities, and women . 

B. Postsecondary , including the aged, disadvantaged r 
handicapped , minorities , and women . 



OUTCOME: INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 



Explanation : Participation in vocational education 
results in former students being more productive 
workers than those individuals who did not participate 
in vocal tonal education. 



II. Exampl es of outcome attainment : Higher output by 
former vocational education students. 



III. Appropriate for : 

A. Secondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, and women . 

B. Postsecondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 
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OUTCOME: DEVELOPMENT OF SAFE WORK HABITS AND TECHNIQUES 



— Rx p-1 aaatLlQix x- . Pax t±ci p a t ian, _ jv o c atio nal educa tion 
results in workers 1 learning procedures and techniques 
needed to ensure safety on the job . 



II. Examples of outcome attainment : Fewer accidents on the 
job- 



III. Appropriate for ; 

A. Secondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, and women. " 

B. Postsecondary , including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped , minorities, and women . 



OUTCOME: INCREASED EARNINGS 



I. E /planation : Participation in vocational education 
fncreases the wages or salaries of workers • 



II. Examples of outcome attainment : Higher wages or 

saLanes for former vocational education students. 



III. Appropriate for : 

A. Secondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicax->pert , minori ties, and women * 

te. Postsecondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, and women* 
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OUTCOME; ENHANCED LEADERSHIP CAPABILITIES 



I . Explanation : Participation in vocational education 

enhances an individual* s capacity to be a leader. 



II- Examples of outcome attainment : Greater participation 
in community affairs and in roles requiring leadership 
capabilities. 



III. Appropriate for : 

A. Secondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 

B. Postsecondary , including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 



OUTCOME: 'UPGR AD-ED OCCUPATIONAL. COMPETENCIES 



1- Explanation : Students in vocational education acquire 
skills that are needed to stay current or advance oh 
the nob. > 

\ 

\ 

II. Examples of outcome attainment :^ New skills acquired. * 

O 

III. Appropriate for : 

A. Postsecondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 

B . Adult, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 
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OUTCOME: INCREASED POTENTIAL ^OR ENTREPRENEURS!!! P 



Explanation i_ JSkills acquired vocational education 
increase the potential of former students to organ- 
ise, operate, and assume the risk for business 
ventures . 



II. Examples of outcome attainment : Increased number of 
former vocational education students become 
entrepreneurs. 



III. " Appropriate for : 

. A. Secondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 

f handicapped, minorities, and women. . 

B.i Postsecondary,- including the aged, disadvantaged, 

' handicapped, minorities, and women. 



OUTCOME: ENHANCED JOB ADVANCEMENT 



I. Explanation : Participation in vocational education 

results in workers having the skills and abilities that 
will enhance their prospects for advancing on the job. 



1 1. Examples of outcome attainment : Former vocational edu- 
cation students, increase their rate of advancement on 

the job . 



III. Appropr ia te for : 

A. Secondary, including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 

B . Postsecondary , i ncluding the aged , disadvantaged # 
handicapped , minorities, and women. 
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OUTCOME: INCREASED JOB SATISFACTION 



I. Explanatio n-: Participation, in vocational education 

prov ides s±.udea£s,~wi-tiv -cog n-i-t Av-e- r — af £ e e~t iv e~,— a nd 

psychomotor competencies that contribute to their 
fulfillment or gratification on the job. 



II. Examples of outcome attainment : Higher job satisfac- 
tion of former vocational education students. 



III. Appropriate for: 
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A". Secondary, including the aged , disadvantaged / 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 

B . Postsecondary, including the aged, disadvantaged , 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 



OUTCOME: IMPROVED QUALITY OF WORK 



Explanation : Participation in vocational education 
results in former students being able to do excellent 
work in the jobs for which they were trained. 



II. Examples of outcome attainment : ' Increase in new 

processes or procedures developed by former vocational 
education students and adopted by business/ industry * 



'ill. Appropriate for : , 

'A. Secondary, including the aged , disadvantaged , 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 

13 . Postsecondary , including the aged, disadvantaged , 
handicapped , minorities , and women . 
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OUTCOME ; 
I. 

II. 
III. 



OUTCOME ; 
I. 

J I. 

III. 



RETRAINED WORKERS - • 

Explanation : Vocational education provides programs 
for those persons who need to acquire skills for a new 
occupation. 



Examples of outcome attainment : New skills acquired. 

Appropriate for :, 
i 

A. Postsecondary, including the aged/ disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities/ and women.** 



REDUCED DROPOUT RATE 



Explanation :, Participation in vocational education 
results. in secondary students and postsecondary 
students remaining in school until they have achieved 
their goals. 



Examples of outcome attainment : Lower percent of 
secondary vocational education students leave school 
before graduation. Lower percent of postsecondary 
students leave school before achieving their goals. 



Appropr ia te for : 

A. Secondary/ including the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped/ minorities, and women. 

B. Postsecondary, incLuding the aged, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, minorities, and women. 
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